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THE ONE WHO PAYS 


—Kirby in the New York World 


CERTAIN FAMILY RESEMBLANCE between the 
platforms of the two great political parties now definitely 
ML started on their quadrennial struggle for national 
supremacy is discerned %y some observant writers. A radical 
mg B editor in Chicago says ‘‘the Democratic platform adopted in 
New York is but another version of the one adopted in Cleve- 
re land,” while a New York financial daily avers that the tone of 
the Democratic offering ‘differs little from that of its political 


ONE PLANK HE SELECTED WITH- 
OUT A MOMENT’S HESITATION 
— Knott in the 


Dallas News, 


opponent.” Both platforms this year, continues the latter, 
“contain the usual amount of evasiveness, and a majority of the 
planks in the Democratic as well as the Republican are clear-cut 
examples of trimming and compromise.”’ It is agreed by papers 
like the Philadelphia Record and New York Journal of Commerce 
that the epgcidntes and records are much more important 
the platforms. ‘‘So far as party platforms are actually pro- 
nouncements of political faith and purpose,’ writes John W., 
Owens in the Baltimore Sun, ‘the choice presented to the people 
by the two old parties this year is a choice between conservatism 
which says that everything of importance is all right as it is, and 
The 
Democratic platform committee, thinks the Manchester Union 
(Rep.), must have desired “‘to produce something that will be 
considered as falling between the Cleveland platform and that 
advocated by La Follette.” 

Republican editors are free to condemn the Democratic plat- 


than 


a conservatism which says afew changes are necessary.” 


form as a whole, but Democratic editors differ about the stand 

the party should take on various issues, and we do not find in 
/ a . . 

the Democratic press any corresponding defense of the entire 


THE DEMOCRACY STATES ITS CASE = 


‘individual Democrats or individual Democratic "ade 


‘ many newspaper writers without respect to party lines ha 


* Democratic platform from Ato Z. The Dem 
makers, according to the press correspondents at the C 


were more concerned with party harmony than ° 


So while Democratic editors in general accept the 
platform as a vast improvement over the Republi 
“like a tonic’ after the Republican performance, ae 01 
they are unable to mark it 100 per cent. perfect. Further more 


been saying of late that all party platforms, including the on 
drawn up at Cleveland and the one adopted at New York, are too 
long-drawn-out, too evasive and too equivocal. The qT 
Blade, for instance, suggests that ‘‘one of the ways by whielt the 
party system can recover public respect is by reforming the ¢ 
present practise and process of platform-making.” The Demo- — 
cratic Boston Post calls the Democratic platform “just about 50 — 
per cent. honest,’”’ but it considers that a relatively high percent- _ 
age for a party platform. Aside from the planks on the League : 
and the Klan which aroused the greatest controversy and are — 
discust on other pages, the New York Times (Dem.) finds in 
the main body,of the platform “‘the usual mixture of good and 
bad,” with ‘‘the customary array of planks so small that they 
might be called splinters making a bid for this or the other vote.” 
This Democratic paper sees its party platform ‘‘in keen competi- 
tion with the Republican to see which ean first reach oblivion.” 
But this very combination of strong and weak points, this 
avoidance of the definite taking of sides on so many issues, is, 
according to George F. Authier of the New York World, “ 
logical outcome of a situation more dramatic than ever confronted 
a party organization before.’”’ The World writer’s further ex- 
planation may perhaps be better understood after a glance at ~ 
the platform summary appearing on a succeeding page. The 
platform, we are told, reflects the diversity cf elements in the 
composition of the party and the lack of dominating leadership. 
First of all, the committee decided to play safe on the dangerous 
Klan and League issues and were finally upheld by the convention, 
The other planks prepared by the Resolutions Committee were 
accepted without challenge from the floor. It had been expected, 
we read in The World, that there would be a positive stand on the 
liquor question. ‘* Modification of the Volstead Law as a means 
of controlling the liquor traffic and of ending the scandals incident 
to the Government’s confesse1 inability to enforee the dry act, 
had been expected in some form or other,” but “the platform 
committee was confronted with a wet element on one side and 
a dry Fear of a dry West nullified the 
positive attitude of a liberal East, and the result is practically 
” The declaration in favor of States Rights may be 
left to the interpretation of the voter who may consider it either 
a mere generalization or a pronouncement in favor of State 
rather than national enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
On agriculture and the railroads the platform makes an appeal 
for Western votes, but fails to meet the demands of the Farmer- 
Labor radicals, we are told. There is ‘‘a determined ring” to 
the arraignment of the Republicans and the platform ‘“‘speaks in 
no uncertain tones’ on the subjects of tariff and taxes. The 
note of equivocation appears in the water-power plank, which 
ignores the Progressive demand for the development of a super- 
water-power system. In short, concludes this writer, this is 
“a middle of the road platform, liberal in spots, conservative 
at times, frequently equivocal or evasive,” and “longer than it 


element on the other. 


nothing. 


~~ 


st 
raise i is ee ae thes editorial columns of the 
} New York Times, Boston Post, Montgomery ‘Ad- 
ertiser, and Philadelphia Record, But other Democratic editors 
emphasize their belief that their platform is a decided improve- 
ment on that of the Republicans. On the whole, declares the 


~ Richmond Times-Dispatch, it is ‘more specific, straightforward 
and progressive.”’ 


The strong progressive note sounded by the 


platform is also praised by the Boston Globe, Pittsburgh Post, 


Raleigh News and Observer, and Brooklyn Eagle. 


and in a majority of the more important planks,’”’ says the 
Pittsburgh Sun, “it represents a clear-cut challenge to the 


program of ultra-conservatism adopted by the Republicans at 


Cleveland.” The denunciation of ‘‘the sins and failures of the 
Republican party” meets with the general approval of the 
Democratic press. ‘The criticism of the disposition of the party 
in power to denounce the exposure of crimes, rather than the 
crooks and criminals, will,’ in the opinion of the New York 
Evening World, ‘‘strike a popular note.’’ While the corruption 
plank “‘is rather long,” the Richmond Times-Dispatch does not 
believe that it overstates the developments at Washington. And 
when the platform says ‘‘a vote for Coolidge is a vote for chaos” 


rit simply “suggests the confusion and futility of bestowing leader- 


ship upon Calvin Coolidge, a President who has suffered the 
most signal failure in the history of that office.’ This paper 
thinks that by the liquor plank of its platform ‘‘the Democrats 
range themselves definitely on the side of Prohibition.’”” On the 
other hand, the New York Evening World thinks that the States- 


Rights plank “‘has an important bearing on the present Prohibi- 


tion law and accords with Governor Smith’s stand for more State 
latitude in enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment.” The plat- 
form plank favoring the meeting of a new Congress soon after 
election is hailed with delight by The Evening World and also 
by the Boston Globe. The best plank in the platform, in the 
opinion of the Louisville Times, is the one dealing with the 
agricultural problem, for while “‘the Republicans generalized, 
the Democrats point out ways and means of improving a distress- 
ful condition.”” But the Boston Post does not think that ‘‘the 
quasi-endorsement of the MeNary-Haugen bill will appeal to the 
farmers, since the Democrats with the aid of the Republican 
insurgents could have put the bill through at the last session of 
Congress.”’ But ‘‘the worst piece of insincerity in the whole 
platform,” in the opinion of the Boston paper, was the action 
on the child-labor amendment, the platform-makers throwing out 
a recommendation for its ratification ‘‘lest it offend the Demo- 
eratic employers of child labor in the South.” The appeal for 
increasing postal salaries is characterized by the New York 
Times as a bid for votes, while there is similarly, for the veterans 
of war, ‘“‘a sly hint that the Democrats are their friends, not the 
Republicans.”” The Times does not like the Democratic Philip- 
pine plank, which ‘‘might have been written by Manuel Quezon, 
for it affirms the success of the Filipino people in maintaining a 
stable government and declares it to be our duty to grant them 
independence forthwith.” The Democratic platform-makers 
do not seem to The Times ‘‘to have made a conscientious study 
ef political and economic conditions in the islands since the 
Jones law went into operation, and they are not giving sober 
thought to the destiny of the Filipinos.” f 

Of course, observes the Springfield Republican, no one can 
complain of the intention in the platform to make Republican 
corruption the supreme issue. But while the Democrats make 
the most of that issue, it seems to this independent newspaper 
that from beginning to end the platform is inspired ‘“‘by the 
unashamed lust of the Democratic politicians for office.’ Points 
raised by several independent papers are touched on as follows 
by The Republican: - 


‘‘As an entity 


> “One ean cia ‘We want to win the lection,” 


pipes of paragraph after paragraph, in addition to tha; aut 01 


ng the League to the heaven of unpolitical and non-p: 
detaruinetion in an indeterminate future. It is the mos 
servative Democratic platform, perhaps, in a generation. @ 
labor plank says nothing about injunctions i in strikes, which us 


to be one of Mr. Bryan’s leading issues. A merchant marine 


privately owned is not to be obstructed by government shipping. — . 


Muscle Shoals is to be put to work to make fertilizers, but noe 
is said about government ownership or operation. The coal 
industry is to be ‘regulated,’ but there is silence as to the natal 
ization of the mines. 


“The Federal transportation act must be revised, but ihe 


platform does not say how, beyond the repeal of the clause — 
taking from the States the right independently to fix intra-State 
railroad rates—and in that particular the party takes a reaction- 
ary and wrong position. The Railroad Labor Board is criticized, 

but nothing in its place is suggested. Freight rates should be 


readjusted, but who is to do it—Congress or the Interstate 


Commerce Commission? 
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Copyright 1924. by the Chicago Tribune 
THE ELEPHANT HUNTER 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


“The Mellon bill is denounced, but it is stated that ‘all taxes’ 
including, of course, the surtaxes, ‘are unnecessarily high.’ If the 
surtaxes are still unnecessarily high, Mr. Mellon is vindicated in 
large measure. 

‘* As for agricultural distress, there is nothing significant except 
a demand for a lower tariff. The hint of an export marketing 
corporation can hardly be construed as an indorsement of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, which Democratic Congressmen helped 
to kill. The attack on the Republican Administration for deflat- 
ing credit and currency is rather astonishing in view of the fact 
that deflation began when the Treasury was administered by 
Democrats and a Democrat was at the head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

‘‘The demand for the ‘immediate’ independence of the Philip- 
pines is perfectly safe, for that issue is on a time schedule now 
that the present Republican Administration has committed 
itself before Congressional committees to independence in 
twenty years. 

‘‘Mr. Bryan’s authorship of the plank on a war referendum is 


‘apparent, yet even that declaration has been ‘weaseled.’ For the 


referendum on war, ‘except in case of actual or threatened at- 
tack,’ is conditioned on the negotiation of a ‘joint agreement 
with all nations.’ That is to say, all nations must agree to have a 
referendum on war before the United States could have one. 
If that is not what Mr. Bryan means, then some one has been 
playing pranks with his war referendum in the drafting process.” 


ed © : 
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' child-labor amendment. 
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The Wall Street Journal and the New York Journal of Commerce 
flatly condemn the plank calling for revision of the transportation 
act. The taxation plank is roundly denounced by the inde- 
pendent Baltimore Sun and New Haven Register, and by Finan- 
cial America (New York), which says that ‘the difference be- 


‘tween the Chief Executive and the Democratie party is that the 


former has been consistent for an equitable distribution of taxa- 
tion, while the latter is out to strangle capital.” This plank is 
described by the New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.) as ‘the 
offspring of political hokum or intellectual ineptitude”’: 

“The system of taxation which the platform champions is not 
only an economic fantasy but it is a direct departure from that 
advocated by past Democratic Administrations including that 
of Mr. Wilson. The progressive income tax, with its surtaxes 
and formerly its excess profits tax, is of course, a tax on wealth, 
as the platform declares, but it is more than that, it is a tax on 
capital which is essential to the prosperity of the nation in all 
of its undertakings. The tax policy endorsed by the Democratic 
party in Congress and now affirmed by the convention 1s a pen~ 
alty exacted from thrift and industry, a «distinctly socialistic 
poliey where it is not communistic, and all times undemocratic. 
The party stands upon much firmer ground when it condemns 
the tariff for protection and denounces it as the principal barrier 
in the way of agricultural prosperity.” 

When we turn to the Republican press we find little left of the 
Democratic platform by the time the editors are through tearing 
it to pieces. The New York Sun calls it ‘‘a failure’; the Spring- 
field Union dismisses it as ‘‘a maze of inconsistencies’; the 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times finds nothing constructive in it; the 
collection of planks seems to the Boston Herald to contain ‘“‘a 
good deal of bad timber.” The platform is described by the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle as ‘‘a curious mixture of rash 
assertion, timid compromises, perfunctory reassertions of his- 
toric beliefs and veiled bids for radical support.”” The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (Ind.), a Coolidge supporter, looks upon the 
Democratic platform as ‘“‘tinctured with radicalism and hand- 
colored by the demagog,’”’ and demanding ‘‘a futher distur- 
bance of the economic life of the nation rather than action that 
would mean industrial confidence and a continuing prosperity. 
The business, economic and industrial unsoundness is a marked 
characteristic.” 

On the proposition that ‘‘a vote for Coolidge is a vote for 
chaos,” the Republicans will gladly welcome a political battle, 
in the opinion of the Indianapolis Star (Rep.). ‘‘To hold up the 
Democratic administration as a model of purity and the Re- 
publican administration as corrupt throughout is sheer effron- 
tery,” in the opinion of the Portland Oregonian. The people of 
the United States, thinks the San Francisco Chronicle. (Ind.), a 
Coolidge paper, ‘‘would prefer something ‘more constructive 
than the terrific tongue-lashing of Republicanism” to which so 
much of the Republican platform is devoted. When the Albany 
Journal examines the Democratic platform it finds the tariff 
to be the paramount issue, and it characterizes each of the 
Democratic assertions about the effects of the Republican tariff 
as “‘a lie.” “An unmistakable flavor’? of Bryanism is found in 
the platform by the New York Herald Tribune. It notices 
this in ‘the planks damning the Republican party,” in the Philip- 
pine plank, in the referendums on war and peace. On “the one 
tangible question of social progress now before the world, child 
labor,” we read, ‘‘the Democratic party says not a word”— 


“It boasts fatuously of its weak support in Congress for the 
It refuses to say a word in aid of the 
critical step remaining, the ratification of that amendment by 
the legislatures of the States. What word can be used to describe 
a party that thus wastes its eloquence on vague panaceas and 
meantime refuses to lift a finger to end child labor in the eotton- 
fields of the South and beet-sugar fields of the West? Pro- 
gressive? Liberal? The words are grotesque—misdescriptions. 
Judged by its platform the Democratie party is a medley of 
vicious reaction, of common-sense progress and silver-tongued 
fantasies—with Bryanism in the lead.” 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM— = 

Says ‘“‘a vote for Coolidge is a vote for chaos,” that the 
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hed 


Government is “tainted by corruption,” and “the Republican 


ty has proved its inability to govern even itself.” eines 
PePledges ie Democratic party “to drive from public places 
all who make barter of our national honor, its resources, 
administration of its laws; to punish those guilty of these 
ffenses.”” ; 

t Deciares “there is no substitute for the League of. Nations,” 
but ealls for a nation-wide popular referendum on entering the 
League, and pledges party to obey an affirmative mandate. 

Denounces the Republican Fordney-MeCumber Tariff Act. ; 

Denounces “the Mellon tax plan as a device to relieve multi- 
millionaires at the expense of other taxpayers” and accepts 
‘““the issue of taxation tendered by President Coolidge.” 5 

Attributes farmers’ troubles chiefly to Republican policies of 
isolation in international affairs, ‘‘a prohibitive tariff,” and 
‘high transportation rates”; promises to relieve the distress by 
international cooperation to restore the export market, by 


‘ readjusting tariff and transportation rates, by developing inland 


waterways and water-powers, by encouraging cooperative mar- 
keting, by securing suitable credits, and thus “‘by, reducing the 
margin between what the producer receives and the consumer 
pays out, securing an equality for agriculture.” 

Favors rewriting the Esch-Cummins Act to accomplish its 
original purposes; declares for readjusting railroad freight rates. 

Calls for prompt action to operate Muscle Shoals. 

Denounces Republican deflation policy. 

Pledges party to active reclamation policy. ; 

Promises ‘‘recovery of the Navy’s oil reserves and all other 
parts of the public domain which have béen fraudulently or 
illegally leased or otherwise wrongfully transferred to the control 
of private interests; vigorous prosecution of all public oificials, 
private citizens and corporations that participated in these trans- 
actions; revision of the Water Power act, the General Leasing 
act and all other legislation relating to the public domain that 
may be essential to its conservation and honest and efficient 
use on behalf of the people of the country.” 

Pledges the Democratic party “‘to regulate by governmental 
agencies the anthracite coal industry and _all other corporations 
controlling the necessaries of life, where public welfare has been 
subordinated to private interests.” 

Favors development of inland waterways and flood control. 

Calls for legislation against fraudulent stock sales. 

Denounces the indifference of the administration to the 
violations of law by trusts and monopolies, and pledges the 
Democratic party to vigorous enforcement of laws against 
monopolies. 

Urges legislation authorizing construction and repair of publie 
works in periods of acute unemployment. 

Pledges the party to help States protect child life and women 
workers, and points out that ‘without the votes of Democratie 
members of Congress the Child Labor Amendment would not 
have been submitted for ratification.” 

Calls for enforcement of civil service rules and extension of 
civil service to Internal Revenue offices. 

Declares “‘in favor of adequate salaries to provid 
living conditions to postal employees.” 

Favors meeting of Congress immediately after a biennial 
election, and allowing the people of the States to vote on eon- 
stitutional amendments. 

Favors “‘generous appropriations, honest management, and 
sympathetic eare and assistance in the hospitalization, rehabili- 
tation, and compensation of veterans of all wars.” 

Demands publicity for and limitation of campaign contributions. 

Refers to Prohibition as follows: “‘The Republican Adminis- 
tration has failed to enforee the Proh‘bition Law, is guilty of 
trafficking in liquor permits and has become the protector of 
violators of this law. The Democratic party pledges itself to 
respect and enforce the Constitution and all laws.” 

Calls for the preservation of States rights and denounces 
Republican efforts toward nationalization. 

Favors exclusion of Asiatic immigration. 

Calls for immediate grant of Filipino independence, 

Demands full territorial rights for Alaska. 

Condemns the Lausanne Treaty. 


decent 


Calls for drafting all resources in war time, for reduction of 
armaments, and for a referendum on war except in ease of attack. 
Reaffirms the party’s devotion to freedom of press, speech and 
religion. = : 
Calls for obedience to the processes of law, and deplores and 
condemns any effort ‘to arouse religicus or racial dissension.” 


or the — 


eports } Frank as do ied eae aca of the 
Sun, “the whole atmosphere was charged with feeling, 
ng emotional. tides threatened to sweep away the po- 
all buoys by which conventions are usually steered.” No 
a aS nger, evidence of the strength of the feeling could be shown, 
says this veteran political writer, than that three short words— 
‘Ku Klux Klan—in a single plank in the Democratic platform, 
_ for a time overshadowed both the candidate’ s and the BERWY) s 
fate at the polls in November. — 

“Tt was inevitable that the Ku Klux Klan should be the main 
4 issue at the Convention,” points out the Democratic Macon 
Telegraph. “The Democratic party being the party of the South, 
and the Klan being the most engrossing problem the South has 
_ to face, it was inevitable that Klan forces should appear at Madi- 
a son Square Garden.” Nevertheless, declares the independent 
‘New Haven Journal-Courier, ‘‘no greater social misfortune has 
overtaken this country than the introduction of the religious 
question into the deliberations of a great political party.” 

_ At Cleveland, we are reminded by the Boston Herald (Ind. 
Rep.), ‘the Republican party successfully resisted the efforts 


y 
1 


of those who wished to commit the party to specific agitation 
Z of thisissue.’”” The Republican plank will be found at the bottom 
3 of this column. The last plank in the Democratic platform, 
g which is also reproduced in the same ‘“‘box,”’ likewise refrained 
a from mentioning the Ku Klux Klan. ‘‘And it is-this failure to 
brand the Klan by name for what it is that has thrown the 
_ Demoeracy into confusion,’ remarks the independent Philadel- 
2 phia Public Ledger. “The bitterness engendered, the prejudices ~ 
3 aroused or stimulated, leave behind wreckage that will require 
-_—- years to clear away,” thinks the Kansas City Star (Ind.). 
.* 3 


RIVAL PLANKS ON THE KLAN ISSUE 


z From the Republican platform: 


“The Republican party reaffirms its unyielding devo- 
tion to the Constitution and to the guaranties of civil, 
political and religious liberty therein contained.” 


4 From the Democratic platform: . 


3 “The Democratic party reaffirms its adherence and 
a devotion to those cardinal principles contained in the 
Constitution and the precepts upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded, that Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances; 
that the Church and the State shall be and remain separate, 
and that no religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office of public trust under the United 
States. These principles we pledge ourselves ever to defend 
and maintain. 

‘“‘We insist-at all times upon obedience to the orderly 
processes of the law and deplore and condemn any effort 
to arouse religious or racial dissension.” 


What nearly half the Democratic convention wished to add 
- to the above plank—it was defeated by less than five votes: 
‘““We condemn political secret societies as opposed to the 
exercise of free government and contrary to the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic Party to oppose any effort 
on the part of the Ku Klux Klan, or any or ganization, to 
interfere with the religious liberty of political freedom of 
any citizen, or to limit the civic rights of any citizen or 
body of citizens because of religion, birthplace or racial 
origin.’ 


PLATFORM CARPENTERS PRODUCE 
PLANK MENTIONING NO NAMES 


—Harding in the Brookiyn Eagle. 


“In adopting a plank dealing vaguely with religious freedom, : 


and omitting specific reference to the Klan, the Convention de- 
liberately side-stept or straddled the question,’? maintains the 
Democratic Richmond Times-Dispatch. The 
Record (Dem.), on the other hand, says “‘it was not cowardly— 
it was merely prudent—for the Democratic party to refuse to 
permit the injection into its platform of a false issue.” 
“‘Everything considered, such action as has taken place at 


both the Republican and Democratic conventions may be better 


than open repudiation of the Klan,’”’ suggests The American 
Tribune, a Catholic organ, of Dubuque, Iowa. If the Klan had 
been openly repudiated in the platform, ‘‘it would have given 
the hooded order more publicity than it otherwise could hope 
to obtain,’’ in the opinion of the Hartford Times (Ind. Dem.). 
This was the gist of William J. Bryan’s plea on the floor -of 
the Convention. Said this delegate from Florida, in part: 


“The Catholic Church . . . does not need a great party to 
protect it from a million men. It is not necessary, and, my 
friends, the Ku Klux Klan does not deserve the advertisement 
that you give them. 

“The minority, the fourteen members of our committee, who 
could not join with us in a report that would leave out these three 
magic and mystic words, have raised the Ku Klux Klan to a 
higher altitude than the Ku Klux Klan themselves ever raised 
their fiery cross. 

‘“My friends, one objection that I have to making this issue 
the paramount issue of this campaign is that I am not willing to 
lift up the dying embers and start a prairie fire and carry the 
Klan into every Congressional district of the United States.” 


“Mr. Bryan was entirely correct in his opinion,’’ agrees the 


Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.). This is also the view of the Minne- 
apolis Journal (Rep.), and of the Cincinnati Times-Star, which is 
of the belief that ‘“‘the advertisement given the Klan at the 
Convention can searcely fail to increase its prestige and prolong 
its existence.” ‘‘The fight for the substitute plank,” agrees the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, a consistently anti-Klan paper, 
‘“was politically ill-advised.”” From a purely pro-Klan source— 
Colonel Mayfield’s Weekly, of Houston, Texas—we learn, in 
reply to a telegram, that— 


““The real source of the fight on the Klan in this country was 
brought out most forcibly in the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and it is plainly evident that the anti-Klan contingency of 


Philadelphia ° 


Turning to those who endorse the minority report; specifically 
denouncing the Klan, we find The American Hebrew, a New York 
weekly, declaring that “tho Klan issue can not be dodged.” 

“Mr. Bryan,” charges the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.), 
“is either afraid of the Klan, in sympathy with it, or he 
was so eager to beat Senator Underwood that he was prepared 
to compromise a great principle to accomplish that end.” In 
the opinion of the Democratic Louisville Times: 


“Immediately following the Republican Convention the 
Democrats had a strategic position, unbreakable from the_out- 
side, vulnerable only to dissension within. The advantage has 
practically been cast to the four winds.” 


“While the Democratic plank is not quite the pussyfooting 
of the Cleveland Convention, it falls short of denouncing the 


Klan in robust language,” points out the Norfolk Virginian- 


_ Pilot (Dem.). ‘‘The men and women who denounced the Klan 
voiced the sentiment of the American people,” asserts the 
editor of The Jewish Tribune (New York), but, admits the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press (Rep.), ‘‘expedieney triumphed over 
courageous expression of opinion.” As a result, caustically 
remarks the Republican Boston Transcript, “this plank is a 
marvel of evasion.’”’ ‘‘ Rightly or wrongly, the country will accept 
the vote for the plank as a measure of Klan influence in the 
Conyention,’’ thinks the Republican Manchester Union. As for 
those who opposed mentioning the Klan by name, the Demo- 
cratic Richmond Times-Dispatch says: ‘‘They have won, but 
theirs is a hollow victory.” Besides, avers the Springfield 
Union, “‘leaving the name out of the platform did not take it out 
of the Convention or out of the party.” 

“Tf you are against the Klan, for God’s sake say so!’’ exclaimed 
former Secretary of State Colby, in a speech preceding Mr. 
Bryan’s, and Mrs. Carroll Miller, a Pennsylvania delegate, 
begged the women present, if the men are afraid to face this 
issue, “not to flinch now. If we do, we leave our children a 
tarnished heritage.” Perhaps the most enthusiastic outburst 
of cheering was occasioned, however, by Delegate Erwin, of 
Georgia, who said, in part: 

“To my mind the Ku Klux issue is the most vital one which the 
Democratic party has to determine. You have two courses you 
may follow. You can, by adopting the report of the majority, 
evade the issue, which would, in effect, give your approval to 
the activities of this organization. Follow this course, and you 
may prepare for an ignominous defeat at the polls in November. 


Meet the issue squarely, as the people of this country expect you 
to meet it, and a glorious victory will be yours.”’ 


History records that Mr. Erwin was overruled by some four 
votes. Just what effect this refusal openly to make the hooded 
organization an issue is variously interpreted. “By straddling 
the Klan issue, the Democratic party has written its own death- 
warrant,” believes The Wall Street Journal, and W. W. Jermane, 
Washington correspondent of the independent Seattle Times, 
believes this action of the Convention was “‘one of the erossest 
blunders, as it may be one of the most disastrous, in the history of 
American polities.”” “It will split the party in twain,”’ believes 
the Omaha Bee, and in this the Democratic Brooklyn Citizen 
agrees. 

On the other hand, the Democratic Philadelphia Record 
dismisses ‘‘as of no political importance” all this discussion of 
the Klan, and Samuel G. Blythe, an experienced political ob- 
server, writes in the Washington Post: 


“The Democratic party is a tenacious, resilient, long-lived 
organization, and those who anticipate its extinction because 
there was a raw and raucious fight over the Ku Klux Klan are 
misinformed. If party rows over the questions of party policy 
could kill the Democratic party, it would have been dead years ago. 

“There is a lot of life in the old girl yet.” 


ID THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION throw into 
the discard “the party’s one big moral issue,” as the 
independent Newark Evening News believes, when it 

committed itself to the idea of a non-partizan national referendum 
on joining the League of Nations? Or did it merely, as Mr. 
Hearst’s New York American avers, refuse to tie the party's — 
chances of success ‘‘to the stake of the League of Nations, to be 
offered a living sacrifice on the funeral pyre of Woodrow Wilson”? 
An examination of current editorial comment reveals a wide 
division of opinion on these questions. On the floor of the 
Convention itself, Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in the 
Wilson Cabinet, warned the delegates that if they voted the 
referendum plank in place of one frankly advocating American 
membership in the League, they weuld be “repudiating Woodrow 
Wilson” and “‘substituting in. the Democratic party the leader- 
ship of Henry Cabot Lodge.” But the vote was 35114 for 
Mr. Baker’s plan to 74214 for the referendum plank. 

The Republican party, in its platform adopted at Cleveland, 
reminds the voters that ‘‘this Government has definitely refused 
membership in the League of Nations and to assume any obliga- 
tions under the Covenant of the League’’; and it makes clear 
what its attitude in the present campaign will be with the state- ~ 
ment: “‘On this we stand.” The Democratic party, in its plat- 
form adopted in New York, “‘renews its declaration of confidenee 
in the League of Nations and the World Court of Justice as 
together constituting the supreme effort of the statesmanship 
and religious conviction of our time to organize the world for 
peace’’; affirms that ‘‘there is no substitute for the League of 
Nations’”’; and urges that we take the question of joining the 
League out of party politics by submitting it to the American 
people “at a referendum election, advisory to the Government, 
to be held officially under act of Congress, free from all other 
questions and candidacies, after ample time for full considera- 
tion and discussion throughout the country.” 

““Hush-Darling”’ is the phrase applied to this plank by one 
Republican correspondent; and many Democratie editors resort 
to less gentle characterizations. Thus the Louisville Courier- 
Journal accuses the delegates of ‘throwing the League into the 
mire of a referendum” because they were “afraid to have the 
party stand forth for it in the open.” And another Demoeratie 
paper in the same Kentucky city, the Louisville Times, which 
believes that the tide of public favor has been setting toward the 
League, thinks that the delegates missed an opportunity when 
they “virtually abandoned it.” The plan, says the Democratic 
Boston Post, is “pure hypocrisy,” and “really means that the 
present Democratic pary is through with the League as an issue.” 
“Tt patently passes the buck,” avers the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. On this issue, remarks the New York World, the Conven- 
tion took ‘tthe easy path of expediency”’; and the Buffalo 
Courier also regards the plank as an evasion. 

But not all fault-finding, by any means, is the comment of the 
Democratic press on the party’s League plank. Thus the Nash- 
ville Tennessean finds it satisfactory because “it does not recede 
one iota from the party’s belief in the worth of the League as 
® means of establishing universal amity and understanding, and 
the idea of a referendum vote is apparently right in line with 
President Wilson’s wish for a solemn referendum on this great 
question.” This viewis shared by the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
which thinks that “the people must be educated to believe in 
the League” and that in the meantime “the party that embraces 
it in its platform is headed for disaster.’ ‘“‘The Democratic 
plank with respect to referring the League of Nations to the 
people is in effect a challenge to the Republican party’s claim of 
a mandate against the League,” declares the Birmingham A ge- 
Herald, because “‘the success of the Democratic party in the 
coming campaign would foreshadow beyond a reasonable doubt 
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THE DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE 


the forthcoming approval of the League by popular ballot.” 
And in the Philadelphia Record we read that “the Baker 
plank would have alienated at the outset those Republicans 
whose support in a national referendum may confidently be 
counted upon.’”’ Moreover, argues the Montgomery Advertiser, 
the referendum plank will win ‘“‘the good-will of independents 
who favor the League’’ while it ‘‘will not drive off those who 
are against the League.” 

But is a referendum such as the Democratic platform proposes 
‘practicable? ask many commentators. ‘‘No one has explained 
how a referendum can be conducted under the Federal Con- 
stitution,’’ remarks the Democratic Chicago Journal, which is 
convinced that ‘‘the right of Congress to appropriate money to 
finance such an election will be challenged in the courts.” 
The cost to the Government of such a referendum, according 
to one Republican correspondent, has been estimated at 
$50,000,000. Moreover, ‘‘the plan is circuitous and involves 
long delay,’’ objects the independent Kansas City Star. The 
Washington Post argues that such a referendum, if practicable, 
would establish ‘‘a most vicious precedent.’’ And in the 
Providence Journal we read: ‘‘There is no Federal machinery 
for anything of the kind, to be sure, but the Bok organization 
or Tue Literary Dicest might kindly oblige.” 

Mr. Baker, pointing out to the Convention the difficulties of 
such a referendum, said, as quoted and summarized in the 


New York World: 


““¢TThere have been two proposals made in regard to a possible 
referendum. One is that the Congress might request the Legis- 
latures of forty-eight States to hold such a referendum.’ In 
answer to this, he said that it would take at least two years to 
get the legislatures together, and that some of the States might 
not call their legislatures in response to the request. He predicted 
that Massachusetts would not as long as Mr. Lodge was alive. 

“The second way, he suggested, was to have the Census 
Bureau get the names of all the people in the United States and 
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LEAGUE AS AN ISSUE 


send them postal cards with returns attached to be sent back 
with the vote. This proposition he pronounced to be impractical.” 


“No great issue can be taken out of polities,’ declares 


the independent Springfield Republican, which remarks further 
that ‘‘American political history can be searched in vain for an- 
other case of a great party deliberately releasing all independent 
supporters of its side of an issue from any moral obligation to 
march with it to battle.” 

Turning to the Republican press, we naturally find little praise 
for the referendum plank, which is generally regarded in the rival 
camp as nothing more than an evasion of the issue. ‘‘The party 
which sponsored the League mourns over the corpse, but is un- 

“willing to undertake its revivification,’’ remarks the Buffalo 
Express; and the Albany Knickerbocker Press, another New 
York State Republican daily, declares that the Democratic 
League plank ‘“‘betrays the cause for which Woodrow Wilson 
gave his life.”” ‘‘On the international issue,’’ jeers the Syracuse 
Post-Standard (Rep.), ‘‘the Convention turned tail and ran.” 
“The Democrats had their referendum on the League in 1920,” re- 
marks the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “‘and itresulted ina majority 
of more than seven millions against their proposition.”’ ‘“‘What the 
Democratic party is offering now is the very proposition that Sen- 
ator Lodge offered and Democratic Senators supporting Wilson 
rejected in 1919,” avers the Springfield Union (Rep.). Of this 
Democratic plank the Manchester Union (Rep.) remarks: “‘Pro- 
Leaguers and anti-Leaguers alike find it without sincerity or value.” 

But in Wisconsin the Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.) praises the 
political sagacity of the Democratic Convention ‘“‘in entombing 
the League of Nations’; and another Republican paper, the 
Minneapolis Journal, agrees that: “There was political wisdom 
in the resolve to withdraw from a purely partizan advocacy of 
entrance into the League. For if the United States ever joins the 
League, it will be when the question has ceased to be political 
and partizan.” 
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the mouths of false prophets with mud.’’ Then, in more serious 
verbiage, the paper tells us, ‘‘What the farm country ¢craves is 
a leveling-up of crop and live-stock products to the general 
price index,’”’ and ‘‘chill winds have been ‘seeing to that level- 
ing.” Indeed, “‘it begins to look as if the lean years for wheat 
had passed,”’ observes the St. Paul Pioneer Press, in the midst 
of the wheat belt, ‘‘and that the wheat-grower is nearing the 
point where his feet will be on the ground.” Ina dispatch from 
Washington to the Seattle 7imes, W. W. Jermane tells us: 


“The price of wheat is almost certain to go up during the 
present year, and if it does, the Republican party’s chances for 
success in the November election will be greatly improved. So 
says Dr. David Friday, recently professor of economies at the 
Michigan State University, and at present research director of 
the National Transportation Institute. 

“He believes that the price of wheat will rise steadily from now 
on, and that by November it will relieve a great ‘deal of the 
agricultural distress that has had so much to do with polities for 
the last few years. The farm bloc has controlled Congress since 
the beginning of the Harding Administration. Not until the 
recent session did it begin to experience defeat. Unless farm 
conditions should improve, it will reassert itself in the session 
next winter, exercising marked influence on the November voting. 

“Farm legislation (most of it of a radical character) failed in 
the last session, and one of the difficulties the Republicans had 
at Cleveland grew out of that fact. President Coolidge was 
opposed to the MeNary-Haugen and similar bills. The effect 
of his position upon the Republican party would have been dis- 
astrous but for Democratic support that was given him in both 
Houses. But even so, the Cleveland convention strained every 
point to show sympathy and good-will for the farmer, without 
consenting to have him help himself at the public treasury.” 


Dr. Friday notes “striking points of similarity between the 
agricultural revolt that came with the panic of 1893 and the 


' rice of wheat, and, by the same token, giving wheat-growers 
sonable hope of prosperity. So the editorialists and espe- 
the paragraphers point out that conceivably this will mean 
asetback for La Follette, the success of whose campaign for the 
: Presidency depends in great measure upon his promises of mea- 
sures to relieve the wheat-growers’ distress. 
- vanishes of itself, will the promises lose their charm? Certain 
onlookers ask this question in a mood anything but sympathetic 
and answer it in a mood as hostile. For example, the unfriendly 
New York Evening Post declares that rain has been “‘raising the 
very Old Harry with the snake doctors of La Follettism,” dis- 
- counting the ‘‘over-advertised ‘farm revolt,’” and “stopping - 


If the distress 


would be elected. Whi 
a bushel, and the farmers 


went into politics with a 
that wheat began to rise, but f 
with politics. Crops were short sl 
mand forced the price up. By on | he 
the farmer nearly a dollar a bushel. | ha took 4 hi 
the agricultural revolt. I would not say that the hi 
elected McKinley, but it was an important factor to 
“Practically the same conditions exist to-day. — 
been so low in price that the farmers, with a surplui 
have suffered greatly. Many thousands of them ha 
bankrupt. Again they have gone into polities for relief. . 
“The panic of 1893 embraced both the farmer and the ¢ 
laborer. ‘The trouble to-day is almost entirely confined to | 
farmer, and to a relatively small number of that class. Unfo 
tunately for the Republicans, the distress is greatest In a grou 
of States that for many years have been reliably for their part 
That is the backbone of the La Follette movement. 
“To-day wheat is going up in price. It would not surp: 
me if it were to sell for $1.50 a bushel by Christmas. Crops a 
short everywhere, due to a curtailment of acreage, and to. 
unfavorable growing season. The effect of this rise on t 
Presidential campaign will be very noticeable.” , 
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The correspondent then notes that “‘there have been in the ‘ 
Coolidge Cabinet two distinct and differing schools of thought — 
with reference to agricultural relief, one headed by Secretary _ 
Hoover of the Commerce Department, and the other by Seere- 4 


tary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture.” Like Mr. os 
Harding, Mr. Coolidge has supported Mr. Hoover. Readingon: — 
aul 


‘‘Tt has been the belief of Mr. Hoover that nothing of lasting _ 
value was to be gained by opening the Federal treasury to the — 
farmers, and thus making a privileged class of them. He, 
therefore, has been opposed on principle to Federal price-fixing, 
and the making of cash gifts or loans. These, he argued, would 
be palliative; they would not work cures. 

‘Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, has been an ardent supporter — 
of the McNary-Haugen and similar bills. He proposed a Federal 
marketing corporation for the stabilization of domestic wheat— 
prices, behind a tariff wall, and wanted to have the Government 
assume responsibility for selling the annual wheat surplus in 
foreign markets. : { 

‘Differences of opinion between these two Cabinet members 
first showed themselves as long ago as 1921, when the troubles 
of the farmers began, and for a time there was talk to the effect 
that Mr. Wallace would resign from the Cabinet by way of pro- 
test against the inclination of the President to look to Mr. Hoover 
for advice in agricultural matters rather than to him. 

“Mr. Coolidge inherited this Cabinet friction. Without 
wasting a moment, after he had become President, he turned 
to Secretary Hoover for adyice, ignoring the arguments 
addrest to him by Secretary Wallace. The MeNary-Haugen 
bill was beaten in Congress, largely through the Coolidge 
influence. The Cleveland platform does not favor remedies 
such as it proposed, but points out that the farmers can do 
much to help themselves, through crop diversification and scien- 
tifie cooperation 


f 


Now that grain prices are advancing, the Detroit News notes, 
there is ‘‘jubilation among Republican politicians.’”? Where- 
upon, The News protests: 


“But hold on. The reason, the only reason, for the advance 
in prices is that unfavorable weather gives indications of a short 
crop. In May it was estimated that there was a carryover of 
300,000,000 bushels from last year, mostly in the hands of traders, 
not of farmers, so that our farmers are not likely to profit greatly 
by the increase insofar as it affects grain already existing. 

‘Of course if it should prove that the American wheat crop is 
better than the Canadian, and if Asia, Africa, and South America 
should report short crops, prices might go so high as to better the 
condition of the American farmer. But that is pure speculation. 
Certainly nothing that has been done ‘by our political agencies 
has inereased the’ selling-price of farm products, and that is 
the fact that is going to weigh with the agricultural sections.” 
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AFTER STANDARD OIL AGAIN 

rMHE FIRST IMPORTANT ACT of President Coo- 

lidge’s new Attorney-General is to begin, on behalf of 

the Government, one of the most sweeping anti-trust 
suits ever instituted under the Sherman Act. Nearly all of the 
important oil companies of the country are accused. of violating 

_ this Act by forming ‘ta combination and conspiracy in restraint 
of trade.” The essential part of the charge is that they pooled 
certain patents for extracting gasoline in order to limit its 
production. According to Attorney-General Stone, the kernel 

of the suit lies in the Government’s contention that*the oil 
companies are attempting to restrict, by royalty agreements 
covering patents for ‘‘cracking”’ oil, the distribution of gasoline. 


“Cracking” is thus explained by Edward Ruhfel in a Brooklyn 
Eagle article: 


“Basically this means the treating of crude petroleum with 
intense heat and great pressure, which decomposes the molecules 
of the heavy oils, and causes them to reunite in the form of the 
lighter oils, such as gasoline, kerosene, and other products. Ac- 
cording to the process used, a given quantity of erude oil will 
produce 50 to 100 per cent. more gasoline than under the old 
methods of distilling.” 


“Tn effect,” adds this writer, ‘‘the Government charges that, 
by control of and through contracts for use by other companies, 
of these patents, Standard Oil is still in a position to fix arbi- 
trarily the price of gasoline and kerosene.” ‘‘By removing the 
power to parcel out the gasoline patents on a royalty basis, the 
Government believes that it can place the sale of gasoline ona 
- competitive basis,” says a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Journal of Commerce. As for Mr. Stone, he briefly states 

his case against the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, the 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and other oil companies 
_as follows: 


“The effect of these agreements has been to pool a large num- 

ber of patents and alleged patent rights relating to minor im- 
provements in a long-practised art; to stop all parties to the 
plan, both primary and secondary, from in any manner cen- 
testing the validity of said asserted patent rights; to burden the 
interstate and foreign trade and commerce in gasoline, kerosene 
and other commodities by levying thereon heavy charges in 
the guise of royalties; to provide for the perpetuation of the plan 
beyond the life of any of their existing patents by providing for 
the pooling of after-acquired patents; to restrain many of the 
licensees in the amount of gasoline they may produce by fixing a 
limitation on production or by imposing a graduated scale of 
royalties,’ which penalizes production over a certain amount and 

- makes it unprofitable; to restrain interstate and foreign trade 
and commerce by prohibiting directly the movement of large 
supplies of gasoline and other unpatented commodities in such 
ecommerce, and to secure to the defendant, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, a virtual monopoly of trade and com- 
merce in gasoline in the fifteen States defined in the agreements 


”” 


as ‘Indiana Company territory. } 


The action of the Attorney-General, we are told in a Washing- 
ton dispatch to the New York Times, follows an inquiry lasting 
six months by Department of Justice agents. The Federal Trade 
Commission’s report was also placed at the disposal of Mr. Stone 
by President Coolidge. The Government finds that the domestic 
production of gasoline in 1923 was 7,500,000,000 gallons, and 
that under the ‘‘eracking’’ process contracts, royalties are paid 
ranging from half a cent to one and three-quarters cents per gallon 
on the erude oil from which gasoline products are extracted. 

“We are beginning to get tired of government investigations; 
of government interference with private enterprise. But here is 

an investigation that can only be criticized on the ground that it 
should have been made before,” declares the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. Moreover, maintains the Springfield Repub- 
lican, ‘‘the recent action of the Attorney-General proves that 
oil companies no longer have a strangle-hold on the Depart- 
ment of Justice.’”’ To this New England paper— 
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“Tt is significant of the new spirit and temper in the Depart-_ 
ment that this oil suit was begun in spite of the fact that among 


the defendant companies is the Pure OilCompany. Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, the Republican candidate for Vice-President, is un- 
derstood to have a property interest in the company, and his 


bank in Chicago, the Central Trust Company, is its western 


financial agent. If General Dawes’s connection with the Pure 
Oil Company is at all embarrassing to the Administration, 


politically speaking, the fact did not deter the Attorney-General 


from starting the conspiracy suit.” ae 


n 


There are also many editorials dissenting from these views. 
The Worker, a Chicago Communist organ, looks upon this 
““feather-duster” suit as a “‘ political move’’ which does no harm 
to any Standard Oil company. And R. W. Stewart, speaking 
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ONCE DENOUNCED AS A STANDARD OIL LAWYER 


At the time of his appointment as Mr. Daugherty’s successor in 
office, Attorney-General Harlan F, Stone now brings suit against 
nearly all of the country’s important oil companies. 


for the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, welcomes ‘‘an in- 
vestigation of the patents by the courts.’ Of the 1911 suit 
which ‘‘dissolved”’ the Standard Oil Company, the New York 
Commercial says: 


“That government farce split the company into a dozen 
pieces—to the great financial benefit of its stockholders, who 
found that the market and earning values of the combined frac- 
tional shares greatly exceeded the market and earning value of 
the shares of the original company. 

“Nobody who has sense believes that the United States Gov- 
ernment served the public a good turn by ‘busting’ the Standard 
Oil Company. In fact, we have yet to discover wherein the people 
have benefited in the least by any government suits under the 
Sherman Act against any business concern of size.” 


In the present instance, predicts The Wall Street Journal: 


“Tf the government suit results in another split-up of certain 
subsidiaries of Standard Oil, there may be another great multi- 
plication of wealth. Dissolutions always seem to benefit the 
stockholder, but not the consumer.” 
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GERMANY: ACCEPTS MILITARY CONTROL 


ESPITE FIERY OPPOSITION by General von Seecl:t 
D and his subordinates in the Reichswehr, Germany h2s 
replied to the Ambassadors’ note, accepting resumption 

of interallied military control, but making three reservations, 
we are told. There must be a month’s delay before the control 
is resumed, Germany insists; work must begin with the inspec- 
tion of factories; and the proposed general investigation must be 
limited to the five points mentioned in the Ambassadors’ note of 
March 5, while the general inventory of armaments must be 
made only at the latest possible moment. According to the New 
York World, ‘‘the‘five points mentioned in the Ambassadors’ 
note were: Reorganization of the police force; war material fac- 
tories to be transformed; remaining non-authorized war material 


to be handed over; all documents on war material at the time of 


the Armistice to be handed over, and promulgation of new laws 
prohibiting the import and export of war material and putting 
the army in harmony with the terms of the Versailles Treaty.” 

The necessity for such measures is emphasized in numer- 
ous editorials reminding us that when Germany ratified the 
Versailles Treaty she promised practical disarmament, agreeing 
to reduce her Army to 100,000 men, ostensibly for police 
purposes. ‘‘That is a force practically as strong as is the Army 
of the United States,’’ observes the Tacoma Ledger, ‘‘yet 
Germany declares that it is all too small for the protection of the 
country against disorderly elements.” As The Ledger goes on 
to say. 


“Tn addition to this Army there are special police, virtually 
soldiers, fully as numerous. Then there are multitudes of bunds 
and vereins, all under quasi-governmental supervision, and all 
drilled, and presumably armed. That Germany has not dis- 
banded her forces and destroyed her arms is evidenced by the 
recent invasion of Halle by something like 30,000 well-drilled and 
well-armed fascisti bent upon attacking the communists.”’ 


So there has been suspicion that Germany was resorting to the 
policy. of Prussia after the defeat at Jena during the Napoleonic 
wars. As the New York Times reminds us, 


“Wer Army at that time was reduced to 40,000 men, but by 
filling the ranks each year with a new 40,000 she had in five 
years a well-trained Army of 200,000 men. If she is not following 
these tactics now, why not have that fact published to the world 
by the Allies?” 


As regards Germany’s motives for yielding, the Times re- 
marks: 


“In the first place, she sees that on this point the Allies are 
united. In the second place, she is beginning to realize that it is 
necessary to hurry the execution of the Dawes plan if she is to be 
saved from another economic collapse. Furthermore, it is not 
impossible that she is now more anxious to get into the League 
than heretofore.” 


Germany’s own statement of her reasons for acceding to the 
Allies’ demand is contained in a note from the German Govern- 
ment to Premier Herriot, and a special cable from Paris to the 
New York Times reports: 


“The German Government states that. it accepts the inquiry 
as a means of putting an end to Allied military control which is 
to be superseded by the League of Nations inspection as provided 
byArticle 213 of the Treaty of Versailles. Of course, whether or 
not the Allied investigation will end Allied military control of 
Germany depends on whether or not the inquiry shows conditions 
to be as the Germans say they are—namely, that the Reich mili- 

tarily is impotent and is obeying the military clauses of the tre aty. 

“The German note deals with so-called secret military organi- 
zations of Germany by saying they are physical culture societies. 
It was to make the new Germans better Germans that physical 
culture associations were giving them that training, discipline 
and obedience no longer to be obtained through pr: actising the 
goose step in the imperial military training camps. There is no 


connection, says the note, between the Army and the physical 
culture associations.” 


TURNING AWAY JA 


66 ATE EVERYTHING AMERICAN?” 80 says: pl 
displayed all over Toleyo; the correspondents r 
f and, while it bids the Japanese to “remain ¥ 
individual Americans,” it says, ‘‘never enter a church sevice 
or guided by Americans or United States missionaries.”’ Also, 
its says, “Japanese must never forget July 1, when America in-- 
flicted an intolerable injury on Japan. Always remember the 
date. Prepare for such steps as are demanded by the honor of 
the Fatherland when the occasion comes.’ As an Associated — 
Press dispatch from Tokyo informs us, July 1 witnessed a‘‘nation- ’ 
wide demonstration”? which ‘‘opened with mass prayer-meetings 
at all the national Shinto shrines throughout-the country. 
Crowds petitioned the ancient deities to aid the people in this 
troublous time, when the Japanese race is ‘insulted’ by exclusion 
of their laborers from America. Tokyo’s principal meeting was at 
the Meiji shrine. It was attended oad thousands of reservists 
and others.” 
Scores of other anti-American meetings were held, we read, ong 
on the same day, 


‘‘Both Houses of the Japanese Diet, at their first sittings of the 
current session to-day, and almost as their first business, passed 
resolutions strongly opposing the action of the United States 
enacting, as part of its new immigration law, a clause prohibiting 
the entry of Japanese laborers. The passage of the resolution 
in each instance followed the presentation of addresses by the 
Premier, Viscount Kato, and the Foreign Minister, Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara. 

‘‘The House of Peers in its resolution exprest approval of the 
action already taken by the Government with regard to the 
American enactment. That passed by the lower house asked 
the Government to take all proper measures demanded by 
the situation. Both drafts assert that the enactment is dis- 
criminatory. 

“The lower house” resolutions declares that the exelusion 
clause violates the principles of justice and fair-play and stands 
in the way of the seventy years of friendship between Japan and 
America. It adds: 

‘** Resolved, That the House of Representatives expresses pro- 
found sentiment opposed to this discriminatory enactment; and 
be it further ‘ 

‘***Resolved, That the House requests the Imperial Govern- 
ment promptly to take all proper measures the situation 
requires.’ ”’ 


Thus it appears that Secretary Hughes’s note in reply to 
Japan’s “‘solemn protest” several weeks ago against the exclusion 
provision of the new Immigration Law, has failed to calm the 
wrath of the Japanese jingoes. Not “‘Faith, Hope and Charity,” 
but the three diplomatic requisites of friendliness, firmness, and 
clarity mark our Secretary of State’s reply, thinks the Indianapo- 
lis Star. ‘‘And the greatest of these is clarity,” facetiously re- 
marks an Eastern editor. In the Star’s opinion, ‘‘the Hughes 
note is the more admirable in its presentation of America’s 
position because the Secretary was strongly opposed. to the 
provision excluding Japanese.’ The Japanese editor of the 
Tokyo Asahi, on the other hand, says the Japanese are not satis- 
fied with the reply, ‘‘which evades the real issue—racial discrimi- 
nation.” ‘It is an empty profession of friendship,” agrees the 
Chugai Shogyo, also of the Japanese capital. The Associated 
Press correspondent at Tokyo, however, tells us that Japan does» 
not desire to keep the matter in a controversial status at this 
time, when Japanese leaders realize it is futile to try to alter the 
exclusion situation until after the American elections. 

The Hughes note, believes the South Bend Tribune, “is one 
of those official statements which every intelligent citizen should 
read and ponder in the light of what has happened. It is hardly 
less important than some of the Wilson notes to Germany before 
our entry into the World War.” For, in the opinion of the New 
York Journal of Commerce: “It constitutes an important step in 
the development of our relations not only with Japan, but with 
Asia in general.” According to the Boston Transcript: 


." t} ” 


argument is this: That the Immi- 
t greatly differ, in its practical operation or 
t_reflects, from the understanding embodied 
t agreement,’ the one point of substantial 
di erence being, as President Coolidge has made plain, that the 
: Immigration Act expresses ‘the determination of the Congress to 
exercise its prerogative in defining by legislation the control of 
‘q immigration, instead of leaving it to international agreements’ ; 
a prerogative which, as he shrewdly reminds the Ambassador, 
a the Japanese Government has not failed to exercise at its own 
discretion. Indeed, as Mr. Hughes also makes clear, both coun- 
tries have been careful in their treaties to reserve for them- 
selves the fullest measure of freedom in respect to control of 
immigration.” ; 


The note to the retiring Japanese Ambassador reads in part as 


3 follows: 
; “Tt is not understood that this prerogative is called in question, 
q but, rather, your Government expressly recognizes that ‘it 


lies within the inherent sovereign power of each State to limit and 
control immigration to its own domains,’ an authority which it 
_ is believed the Japanese Government has not failed to exercise 
i in its own discretion with respect to the admission of aliens and 
_ the conditions and location of their settlement within its borders. 
_ While the President would have preferred to continue the exist- 
ing arrangement with the Japanese Government and to have 
entered into negotiations for such modifications as might seem to 
4 be desirable, this Government does not feel that it is limited to 
‘such an international arrangement, or that by virtue of the 
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- ducted in the past with the Japanese Government, it has in any 
"sense lost or impaired the full liberty of action which it would 
_ otherwise have in this matter. On the contrary, that freedom 
with respect to the control of immigration, which is an essential 
_element of sovereignty and entirely compatible with the friendly 
~ sentiments which animate our international relations, this 
- Government in the course of these negotiations always fully 
reserved. ... 

- ‘It was thus with the distinct understanding that it was with- 
_ out prejudice to the inherent sovereign right of either country to 
_ limit and control immigration to its own domains or possessions 
that the treaty of 1911 was concluded. While this Government 


acceded to the arrangement by which Japan undertook to enforce 


~ measures designed to obviate the necessity of a statutory enact- 


ment, the advisability of such an enactment necessarily remained 
3 within the legislative power of this Government to determine. 
_ As this power has now been exercised by the Congress in the 
enactment of the provision in question, this legislative action 
_ is mandatory upon the executive branch of the Government, and 
_ allows no latitude for the exercise of executive discretion as to the 
- earrying out of the legislative will exprest in the statute.”’ 


_ ‘The Secretary of State, thinks the Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
“thas exprest the real sentiment of the American people very 
: well—within the limitations of diplomatic correspondence.”’ 
_ “His reply is worthy to be incorporated with the greatest papers 
’ that have emanated from the Department of State,’’ declares the 
Troy Record. ‘‘Cordial,” ‘‘lucid,”’ ‘‘logical,” ‘“‘clear,’”’ ‘‘frank,”’ 
firm,” ‘friendly,’’ and ‘‘courteous,”’ are some of the adjectives 
' pientifully sprinkled among favorable editorials. ‘‘Mr. Hughes,” 
points out the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘deals effectively with the one 
- point in the Japanese note of protest which has called for reply 
3 the contention that the exclusion provision is in violation of the 
“treaty of 1911.” ‘‘The Hughes note,” believes the Detroit 
_ paper, “ought to close the incident, as it clearly is intended to do.” 
On the other hand, “the insult which Japan has suffered 

- through the action of Congress still rankles, and is not likely 
to be smoothed over by soft notes,’ asserts the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Mr. Hughes is also accused of evading the issue by the 
4 Newark News and Memphis Commercial-Appeal. As the New 
Jersey paper observes: ‘‘The question has never been whether 
‘Congress had the legal right to bar Japanese by statute, but 

rather whether it was acting as a friend should act in dealing with 
a neighbor nation.” In the Tennessee paper we are told that— 


“The letter of Secretary Hughes is another classic example of 
how forcibly and with what fine regard for minute detail di- 
_plomacy can say nothing.”’ 


existing understanding, or of the negotiations which it has con-_ 


As the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot explains: 


es perfectly frank answer to the Japanese protest would have 
required the unabashed confession that since the negotiation of 
the treaty of 1911, there has taken place in the United States a 
fundamental change in spirit. The tolerant immigration spirit 
in which this treaty was negotiated has given way to a spirit which 
suspects all immigration of the non-Nordie stocks and which 
especially fears all immigration of the yellow stocks. Congress, 
such a presentation of the case would have pointed out, has 
merely exprest by law the country’s changed immigration spirit— 
an action which, however it may be deplored by the nationalities . 
discriminated against, is acknowledgedly within its sovereign 
power. 

“Our reply to Japan could not address itself to Japan’s main 
point, because a discussion of it would only have made matters 
worse. Instead we have had to ignore the main point, and fall 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 
—Pease in the Newark Evening News. 


back upon strictly the legal argument that we had a perfect right 
to do what we did.” 


On that momentous July 1 which the jingoes tell Japan to 
remember as the day when America ‘‘inflicted an intolerable 
insult,’ Baron Shidehara, Minister of Foreign Affairs, addrest 
the Japanese Diet. He exprest a determination to make every 
effort toward preserving good relations between Japan and the 
United States. As a special dispatch from Washington to the 
New York Times informs us, his speech, eabled to the Japanese 
Embassy, included these significant paragraphs: 


“Tt should be appreciated that the President and the Secretary 
of State of the United States have from the outset shown opposi- 
tion to the exclusion clause. Public opinion in the United States, 
reflected in a great section of the American press, appears sym- 
pathetically disposed to Japan’s position. 

‘‘Our protest to the exclusion clause is based on the conviction 
that discriminatory treatment as laid down in that clause is con- 
trary to the dictates of justice and fairness and is imposed upon 
us in disregard of the ordinary rules of international comity. Leg- 
islation is now an accomplished fact in the United States, but we 
can by no means concede the question closed. 

“‘Until just contentions shall have been given satisfaction, we 
shall maintain our protest and shall use our best possible en- 
deavors to seek an amicable adjustment of the question and 
insure forever the traditional friendship between the two nations.” 
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__ sell bootleg and the other is to drink it—New York American. 
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ace Reni who dislike the same people.—Lancaster 
ewehr ase bh Se. te ; 


ould pity the blind, but it is hard to do if the rascal is 


m _—Altoona (P. a.) Tribune. , es ied ' 
‘Now men want women barred from barber-shops. Short hair 
it seems, make long waits.—Charleston Gazette. 


_ 'Twere are two ways to get ahead in this country. One is to 


As a rallying point for Democratie convention eloquence the 
Cross of Gold has given way to the Cross of Fire—WNorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

“as ‘ 

A DIPLOMATIST is a man who 


ean make an appetite resemble 
altruism.—S partanburg Herald. 


Ir used to be rainstorms that 

broke up political speaking. 

| Now it’s statie.—Litile Rock 
Arkansas Gazeite. 


In the good old days of chiv- 

-alry men stood up for women, 

but there were no street-cars 
then.— Oil City Derrick. 


Wits Cal for poise, and 
Charley for noise, most Re- 
publieans should be satisfied.— 
Comanche (Texas) Chief. 


Wextt, if Dawes can’t make 
the Vice-President’s job ro- 
mantic, the case is hopeless. 
—Harrisburg Evening News. 


_ We have traveled a long way 
when honesty needs the en- 
dorsement of a political plat- 
form.— Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe. 


Tat ‘music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast” 
is distinctly a pre-jazz utterance. 
—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 
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GENERAL Dawes says he 
will ‘‘stick to the facts”’ in the 
political campaign. That man has simply no respect whatever 
for tradition.—Chicago Daily News. 


New Yorxk was founded just 30C years ago. I’m afraid it’s 
too late to do anything about it now.—The Passing Show 
(London). 


An ice-skating rink is to be constructed in London. Doubtless 
for the benefit of those who prefer a sedentary pastime.—The 
Passing Show. 


AFTER seeing a man wearing a pair of those wide-bottomed 
pants, we apologize to the girls for anything said about their 
apparel.—New Orleans States. 


Party platforms will continue to be non-negotiable instru- 
ments until the day when their builders become liable at law for 
breach of promise.—Detroit News. 


Two Russian girls, envious of her expensive clothes, hacked 
a girl companion to death. Now, in America they would have 
been content simply to pick her to pieces.— Wichita Eagle. 


Wuen they have a riot inthe Rhode Island senate, and trample 
men and women under foot, we suppose it must be set down to 
the mysterious ways of Providence.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Mr. Narsan Leopotp, the eminent young Chieago orni- 
thologist who delights in studying birds, now has a chance to 
study at close range Attorney-General Crowe, not to mention the 
jail-birds.—Southern Lumberman. 
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COLD AND HOT 
—Seielsted in the New York Evening World. 
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; Ir he's Left in Europe, oy tee a 
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2’s a lame duck.—Greenville 
Don’t tell us that platforms ar 
pendant beet Times and C 
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Ir would be a fine thing if the folks who are s 

could be converted to crop diversification —San 

Awnp so hearing is more pamper you are 
to talk louder when your con 

money seems sone SoaeleP OO. 


Ir may be just a ec 
but it seems strange 
mary teachers make t 
wives. — Manila Bulle 


has finer art galleries, 
can’t compare with us in tl 
matter of billboards.—Medj 
Mail Tribune. 
Tue Slav would forg 
old debts and borrow mo 


Express. 


Wits the world rt 
wheat and Kansas with a : 
plus, it is possible to pred 
lot more sunshine this 
Wichita Eagle. 


Tue cotton prospect is 1 
gloomy this year, but there: 
be enough wool to pull 
everybody’s eyes.—Associated 
Editors (Chicago). ys 


Scan the photographs taken 
at both old party conventions 
and see if you can see any great group of delegates standing on 
chairs cheering for Osear H. Consumer.— Detroit News. 
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Iris now stated that Wembley is not to be sold to an American 
visitor. It appears that the authorities stubbornly refused to. 
throw London in.—London Opinion. * ; 


Tuts generation can drive automobiles, fly airplanes, talk by 
radio, and do many other things, but it is not quite so sure that | 
it knows how to bring up children.—Chicago Daily News. 


A scientist recently demonstrated in London how it was 
possible to hear through the elbow. The reverse process of 
becoming speechless through bending it was not shown.—The 
Humorist (London). } 

Ir Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson should return to 
life and meet some of the gentlemen now parading around as 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democrats, they'd organize a third 
party.—Columbia Record. 


A city gentleman writing to the press claims that he managed 
to put through a call to the North of Scotland in less than a 
minute. When all the wrong numbers are engaged, accidents 
like this are sure to happen.— The Passing Show. 


Our friend the seeretary of the National Automobile Associa-_ 
tion recently checked the ears at a crossing, and found that the 
most popular two-passenger ear is the Pieree-Arrow and the 
most popular seven-passenger car is the F 


ord.— American 
Lumberman. 
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LN, L_ fesses, “By general consent, the Government of 
India Act is proving itself a failure,” adding, ‘The logical con- 


he reminds us, Mr. Baldwin said recently, “‘with the abdica- 
m of British rule, the In- 
ian Empire would go down 
into a bloody destruction.” 
Nor would the destruction be 
accomplished by a mere proc- - 
ess of civil war, necessarily. 
Writing anonymously in the 
London Saturday Review, a 
omewhat affrighted student 
of Indian affairs sees barba- 
_rians hovering along the border, 
~ ready to swoop down on India 
at any moment. Apparently 
"he btlieves that the time of 
_ their coming is near at hand, 
for he sees little hope of Brit- 
ain’s correcting the blunders 
already made. And hetellsus: 


_ “Tn the reconstruction period 
_ that followed the Great War, 
_ India found herself at the cross- 

roads of her political destinies. 
The British public were aware 
4 that some changes in the 
~ methods of government were necessary, and their attitude toward 
q the demand for these changes was determined bya sense of gratitude 
- for the loyalty of India during the war and for its effective ex- 
_ pression in many theaters of war. At the cross-roads were two 
_ sign-posts, one pointing to a road leading down a steep decline, 
at the foot of which was complete democracy, and another of 
_ easier gradient, following the older tracks. Despite the adverse 
_ opinions of those, both official and non-official, who knew the 
_ country, the views of those who believed that the grant of votes 
_ is a panacea for all social ills prevailed, and-the road to democ- 
' racy was selected. Piloted by one of its enthusiastic parents, 
- the Government of India Act was rushed through a Parliament 
- preoccupied with post-war problems before the cotton-spinners 
- of Laneashire and the leaders of British industry had realized 
- the extent to which their interests, and trade in general, would be 
prejudiced by the protective tariffs and import duties of which 
- this act would be the parent.” 


Englishmen supposed that the measure of self-government 
_ eonferred in 1920 would satisfy India, as a still greater measure of 
self-government was to follow by way of rewarding the races 
who had come to England’s defense during the war. But, we 
read: 


“This hope has in no way been realized. The fighting races 
are not politicians, they are not talkers or writers, and they 
have a profound contempt for such. They are playing no part 
in the present agitation, except in so far as they show that we 
have lost their respect by a cowardice in the field of political 
strife which our race has not displayed in the field of battle. 
As they see it, we, who won the war, have abdicated in favor of 
the lawyer-babu, in deference to the opinions of the bar library 
and to newspapers, and the pen has proved mightier than the 
sword. They see that the British official, who may at times have 
been outwardly unsympathetic and superior in manner, but 
was at any rate just, incorruptible, and efficient, is being re- 
placed by Hindu or Mohammedan officers from whom only a 
Hindu or a Mohammedan, as the case may be, hopes to obtain 


INDEPENDENCE FOR INDIA TAKEN SERIOUSLY 
| Rae ee aap rererigend 


clusion. of the present situation is the loss of India to the Empire.” 


AS SOME BRITONS SEE IT 


The only charm for the Indian danger. 
—The New Leader (London). 


justice, and he sees the remnant of them exposed to the sinister 
influences of the politician, whose methods in no country are 
free from the suspicion of ulterior motives, and least of all in } 
the East, where intrigue is to many as the breath of life.” _ + 
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In the writer’s opinion, Britain ‘“‘took the wrong turning af 
the cross-roads,’’ and since then ‘‘the progress of Indian he 
ministration down the inclined 
plane has been rapid.” As he 3 
remarks, one of ‘the milestones a; 
on the road”’ was Mr. Gandhi’s 
non-cooperation movement of 
1921, and— F 


““a, second milestone on the 
road is marked by the recent 
elections. The Swarajists, find- 
ing that the British Govern- — . 
ment was still able to assert ~ 
itself by force if necessary, have 
set themselves successfully to 
render the Government of India 
Act unworkable. These fol- 
lowers of the Mahatma have 
captured the Legislative Assem- 
blies and outvoted the pro- mg 
; vincial governments on ques- 

tions of supply, and in several 
provinees there is no money 

to carry on the work of the 

’ departments transferred to the 
popular side of the Govern- 

ment as the budget provisions 

for them have been refused.” 


Here the writer tells us that— 


“The ultimate aims of the Swaraj party, in regard to which 
there was never any real doubt, are now emerging from the 
nebule of rhetoric in which they have hitherto been obscured. 
The European Association has recently addrest the Secretary of 
State for India and pointed out that the Swarajists’ claims, 
which in 1922 were for Home Rule on a dominion status, are 
now ‘for full independence outside the British Empire, and sep- 
arate from the British connection.’ The recent comment of 
a Calcutta newspaper on recent happenings in Bengal is also 
enlightening as to these aims: ‘We do not want good government, 
we want self-government,’ which, being interpreted, means that 
‘we of the intelligentsia, B.A.’s of Calcutta University, and so 
forth, want the pay and patronage of government posts for 
ourselves and our relations.’ 

“This policy seems curiously shortsighted. They can hardly 
imagine that Britain, with her manufactures excluded from 
Indian markets by protective tariffs, and her sons driven from 
the work of government, will be prepared to supply the foreign 
mercenary troops that will be required to keep babu govern- 
ments in power. When one reflects on the implications of the 
spacious and costly council chambers now building or projected, 
one speculates how much legislation will be done in them when 
the British bayonets are withdrawn. If, and when, the British 
connection terminates, it is certain that whoever rules India, it 
will not be the lawyer-babu and the Calcutta B.A. 

‘‘Tndia is due for the infusion of fresh blood from the North, 
which history shows to be a recurring need of the population of 
that continent. Only the British connection has delayed this 
infusion. From the Himalayan heights the tribesmen and their 
rulers are watching the ship of Indian Government, as, with 
racial and religious prejudice at the prow and self-interest at the 
helm, she is carried by the currents of political intrigue toward 
the rocks of political disaster, confident that when the crash 
comes they will obtain from the wreckage their traditional loot 
of the virgins and rupees of Bengal.”’ 


However, there are Indians who have no aspiration for 


ues be 
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independence and whose loyalty to the Empire finds expression in 
the writings of such leaders, for example, as Kaikhushru Jams- 
hedji Dastur, who says in The Empire Review: 


“Ah, what have not Englishmen done for India? As if with 
the wand of a magician, peace and order have been established. 
Western education has been successfully introduced. Western 
methods have been applied to commerce, industry and agri- 
culture. The trade of the country has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Barbarous, inhuman customs have been destroyed. 
Poverty is being lessened. Famine is being fought by the 
wonderful systems of irrigation. Pestilence is being combated 
by sanitary science. The vast territories of India have been 
bound by the railway and the telegraph. The points at which 
attacks are possible on the northwest frontier have’ been 
strongly fortified and have been connected with the railway 
system of India. The defense of principal harbors has been 
secured by turret-ships, torpedo boats and torpedo gunboats. 
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ZALES. Nore ys 
A SCOTTISH THRUST 
Mr. Ganpui (innocent, but adroit): ““There’s no need for inter- 
ference. I certainly wish this to boil up, but it can not be my fault 


ea ‘Is over!’ aes = ns 
if it boils over! —Evening News (Glasgow). 


Volunteer corps and territorial defense forces are being formed. 
Rule of law has been established, and justice is impartially ad- 
ministered. Lessons in democracy and self-government are 
being successfully given. 

“Tt is true that much yet remains to be done. But it is 
equally true that that does not in any way dim the glory of what 
has already been done. Moreover, for what has not been done 
the horrible conservatism of the masses and raseally demagogism 
of the pseudo-patriots, who pose as leaders of the country on the 
ground of their ability to talk nonsense and to abuse the British, 
are to not a little extent responsible. 

““T hope that Englishmen, remaining true to themselves and 
their past traditions, will go on doing all these things with 
dogged determination and with bulldog tenacity, with untiring 
industry and with unflinching courage, with malice toward none 
and with charity for all, with vigorous optimism and with invinei- 
ble faith in the Almighty, not minding the vituperation of dis- 
honest demagogs and hellish hunters after cheap popularity.” 


As to Britain’s Labor Government and India, a distinguished 
Indian authority, St. Nihal Singh, declares in The Modern 
Review (Caleutta) that “the only safe policy to pursue in 
India is a positive policy of constitutional progress.” 
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HOW AUSTRIA HAS PULLED THROUG 
ITH AN ASSASSIN’S BULLET in his lung, 


Ignaz Seipel, Austria’s churchman Chancellor, has: 
been lying between life and death since June 1, while 


the country he has done so much to save is said to have been 
passing through its darkest period since 1919. The boom follow- 


ing the international loan arranged by the League of Nations: 
has been followed by a panic in which, the press note, bank after 


bank has gone to pieces. Nevertheless, from his sick-bed Dr. 
Seipel assured a Vienna correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post that the crash is the “necessary result of the ending of 
inflation and the beginning of real stability.” The phenomena 
on the Vienna Stock Exchange, he added, ‘‘can not influence 
the course of the Austrian Government, which goes forward 
steadily, through its policy of economy and constitutional 
reform, to establish the future of this State and Austrian eco- 
nomics on unshakable foundations.” A survey of Austria’s 
rehabilitation is given by a distinguished Austrian, Professor 
Redlich in the Revue Mondiale (Paris), in which he points out 


that of Austria’s 6,600,000, inhabitants Vienna alone absorbs 


2,200,000, while 800,000 other Austrians live in the few remaining 
small towns, and the rest are peasants in cottages on the west 
slopes of the Alps. This authority tells us further: 


“The union of peasants with a former world metrepolis and 
with a commercial center that formerly served the entire coun- 
try has branded with a red-hot iron all the destinies of Austria. 
To be sure, the Federal organization has rendered less acute the 
tension between the two parties, but recent history has shown 
what a series of conflicts that tension could produce. Nothing 
but the character of the Viennese has prevented outbreaks. 

“For centuries the city of Vienna and the Viennese formed a 
bridge between the different races; Vienna absorbed the excess 
population of all the ethnie districts of Austria; it molded them 
until they conformed to the standards of South German culture; 
at the same time the newcomers transformed Vienna, making 
it very different from the Prusso-German cities. 

“‘The character of Vienna is a consequence of its entire history. 
A center of ideas, of political currents, and of civilization, Vienna 
inevitably became infused with the spirit of tolerance and com- 
promise. This capital, where so many industrial and com- 
mercial interests were interwoven, possest an admirable organ- 
ization of bankers and merchants. Not less important is its 
laboring class upon whom devolved the almost superhuman task 
of saving the city after the collapse of the Empire, at a moment 
when we had been eut off from all our old customers and from 
our supplies of coal and raw materials. It was during that 
tragic period, whose history has never been written, that the 
traditional spirit of compromise saved the Viennese and Austrians.” 


Compromise and tolerance—these two words sum up all that 
has taken place in Austria since the smash, avers Dr. Redlich. 
Thousands and thousands of neweomers had swarmed into the 
capital when invasion threatened their safety during the war. 
A beginning was made toward welding these diverse elements 
together in accordance with the good principles of the old days. 
That operation involved conflicts and tragedies, we are told, 
but it was accomplished successfully, and we read: 


“The conservative elements of the old régime were quick to 
ally themselves with the Christian Socialists and the German 
Nationalists. But the numerical strength of those parties is 
not great; at present they form, so to speak, a reserve, supporting 
by their votes other and more powerful political organizations. 
The Marxian Social Democrats, who were very numerous under 
the old régime, now control a majority of the laborers, govern- 
ment clerks, and office “workers in the cities. By force of cir- 
cumstances the Social Democrats gained command of the 
Government directly after the Armistice, tho the first elections 
failed to give them an absolute majority in the National As- 
sembly. The two bourgeois parties had to be made their allies 
before the Marxians could boast a stable majority. So it came 
about that the three elements—somewhat ill-assorted, if you 
consider their essential principles—were obliged to display 
moderation and good sense in order to guide the Ship of State 
through the tempests caused by the Peace Treaty. 

‘““A Federalist constitution emerged from these troubles and 
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set its seal upon the compromise agreed to by the three parties. 
At that moment, the City of Vienna passed completely into the 


grip of the Socialists, who had won three-quarters of the seats. 
~But the Cabinet eluded them, for the two bourgeois parties suc- 
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factories, rent ‘fixing,’ 


avoid open struggles be- 
_ tween classes—indeed, it 
may be said that a tacit 


_ cialists determined all the 
activities of a bourgeois 
“ministry. On their side, 


r. 


 eeeded in forming a ministry without the support of the Socialists. 
Now, the combination that has shaped the destinies of Austria 


during the past four years has dealt no blows at the social legis- ° 


lation which the Social- 
ists deem so essential— 
the eight-hour day, work- 
men’s councils in the 


ete. Everywhere com- 
“promise, compromise in 
all the departments of 
our life. The greatest 
care has been taken to 


agreement with the So- 


‘the Socialists have kept 

_ cool, for their aspirations 

were satisfied by the new 

charter bestowed upon 
the City of Vienna, which 
received all the preroga- 
tives, as regards legisla- 
tion azd administration, 
of a Federal state. This 
plenitude of power is 
looked upon as highly 
“advantageous by certain 
distinguished _intellec- 
tuals—university profes- 
sors, for the most part 
—who lead the Socialist 
party. Thus was created 
a balance of power which 
still exists, for repeated 
elections have confirmed 
the distribution of offices 
among the parties in 
question.” 


The erisis of 1922 was 
the most terrible, Dr. 
Redlich says. Austria’s 
eurrency had reached a 
degree of depreciation 
that ‘‘paralyzed the en- 
tire social life of the 
country.”’ Then it was 
that— 


Wide World photograph 


“Dr. Seipel, leader of 
the Christian Socialists and Chancellor of the Republic, de- 
elared publicly that Austria was incapable of self-support 
and, in order to prevent famine and social troubles, must 
consider giving up a certain part of her independence. Efforts 
were made to bring about @ reunion with Italy. When the 
papers began to talk of this combination, the great Powers 
manifested a desire to give Austria the financial aid she required. 
The League of Nations was unanimously designated as the or- 
ganization best qualified to direct this financial work. An 
agreement, drawn up by the League of Nations and the Chan- 
eellor of Austria and ratified by the parliaments involved, fixt 
the methods by which an international loan was extended to 
Austria, and an arrangement made for control that would 
guarantee certain reforms of Austrian finance and administra- 
tion. : 

“he success scored in this way by the Chancellor and by the 
Christian Socialist majority, of which he is the leader, came at 
a moment when it seemed that all was lost, and had important 
consequences in Austria. The Social Democrats, who had al- 
ways opposed the Chancellor and his policies, favoring an In- 
ternational loan and the control it involved, ended by breaking 
with Dr. Seipel completely and by going over into the camp of 
the irreconcilable opposition. But this did not last long. 


AUSTRIA’S CHANCELLOR CHURCHMAN 


Dr. Seipel, leader of the Christian Socialist party, whose success as a statesman is 
said to have come at a moment ‘‘when it seemed that all was lost.” 
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Shortly after the Geneva, agreement, the krone regained sta- 
bility; the loan was furnished by European and American sub- 
scriptions; the new bank of issue began its work of reestablishing 
Austria's finances. The Federal budgets, on their side, were 
revised in accordance with the agreement between the respective 
governments and the Commissary General delegated by the 
League of Nations. Thanks to -all those circumstances, the 
opposition of the Social 
Democrats quieted down. 

“The results of the 
first year of control show 
that the financial con-- 
ditions required by the 
Geneva agreement as 
concerns the deficit have 
been observed and that 
this deficit will probably 
disappear before the 
second year of control. 

“So it remains to be 
seen whether the con- 
trol will be maintained 
after the deficit has dis- 
appeared, or whether the 
Powers will think best 
to terminate it. One 
man’s guess is as good 
as another’s, and yet it 
really seems that, con- 
sidering theresults gained 
thus far, the League of 
Nations should have con- 
fidence in us for the 
future.” 


SMUTS’S DEFEAT— 
A striking reverse for 
General Smuts and the 
South African party is 
the result of the general 
elections in South Africa, 
we are told by some Brit- 
ish editors who assert, 
however, that General 
Hertzog, the Nationalist 
leader, is far from having 
obtained the majority 
over the two other ‘par- 
ties for which he hoped. 
So republicanism in 
South Africa is no nearer 
than it was, according to 
the London Spectator, 
whieh adds that General 
Hertzog is ‘““bound by a 
pact with Labor not to raise the question of secession in the 
present session.”? The London New Statesman thinks that after 
a short period of office it is not unlikely that the Nationalists will 
abandon the secession plank altogether. It weleomes a Nationalist- 
Labor Government as probably introducing ‘‘a new sense of reality 
into the political life of South Africa,’’ and goes on to say: 

“The defeat of General Smuts in the South African elections 
has been received both in Cape Town and in London with rather 
more dismay perhaps than is necessary. General Smuts has 
earned more respect in Europe than any other Dominion states- 
man, and indeed holds so high a position among the leading 
figures in world politics that it is hard not to feel that it is a dis- 
aster that South Africa should have repudiated his leadership. 
But doubtless there is another side to the question. All democra- 
cies get tired of hearing Aristides called The Just; and their in- 
stinet is right, for occasional changes of leadership are indispensa- 
ble to the normal and effective operation of popular government. 
Even if General Smuts’s policy had always been impeccable— 
which in internal-affairs we do not think it has—it would still 
probably be a good thing that South Africa should have a change 
of government.”’ ; 
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MEXICO, TOO, HAS A PRESIDENTIAL 
4 CAMPAIGN . 4 
ALLOTS WILL REPLACE BULLETS at the elections 


in Mexico, we are told, tho a Presidential campaign is_ 


at its hottest there, with General Calles and General 
Flores as the principal candidates. After the collapse of the 
De la Huerta rebellion, General Calles, Laborite and Socialist, 
was the only entrant in the Presidential race until his claims were 
contested by the Governor of Sinaloa, General Calles, a moder- 
ate whom the middle classes and certain elements of the old 
régime considered a good substitute for De la. Huerta, now a 
fugitive with a price on his head. The differences between the 
tendencies represented by Flores and Calles are disclosed in their 
recent statements to the press. Says General Flores: 


“Land distribution has been one of the greatest disasters of 
the present Mexican Administration, for it has not been carried 


SAFETY FIRST 


“Enjoying a little target practise?”’ 
“Just getting in shape in case I should be elected.” 


—Excelsior (Mexico City). 


out as planned. What happened is simply that the rich man has 
been impoverished, and the pauper is not better off than before. 
Rural property has been destroyed, farmers having no credit, 
no resources, and being unable to mortgage or sell their proper- 
ties, no funds being obtainable for upkeep and development 
because of the fear of impending confiscation. Besides, the men 
to whom land division was entrusted are not landowners, they 
ignore the country’s needs and have converted the problem into 
a political argument, when it should have been treated as a purely 
national issue.”’ 


Land expropriation and legislation are paramount issues, 
according to Flores, tho he also attaches great importance to 
urigation, and says: 


’ ‘Irrigation will be the watchword of my administrative pol- 
icies. Our exports can increase only through proper irrigation, 
which alone can provide a firm foundation for our economie re- 
demption. This policy, added to a wise application of Article 
XXVII, whose non-retroaction must be defined once and for all 
will bring in foreign capital, whose assistance is necessary to 
Mexico. As for the countless small landowners now ineapable 
of doing anything alone, they must be gathered into rural asso- 
ciations, which, enjoying credit, will be able to obtain agricultural 
machinery, adopt modern methods, and build roads.” 


General Calles, candidate of Labor, and reported to be favored 
by the present Administration as well as by the American 
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the rural native population, tho his extreme declarations at the 
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outset have been greatly changed. Says General Calles ee 
“T intend to advocate the nationalization of railroads. The 
present system of land expropriation must be carried out. ft 
‘propose to put a roof over every Mexican, and to give equa 
-educational facilities to all, no matter how humble. — I inte d 
to stop the practise of purchasing arms and ammunition and to 
discontinue the service of bonds representing debts contracted 
by our former tyrants, the money accruing therefrom being in- 
vested in schools and housing relief.” 2 ¥jy 


Tho advocating the continuance of land distribution, Calles_ 
would give all security to foreign capital, and promises equal” 
treatment for natives and foreigners. These declarations have 
been widely reproduced throughout the country, Excelsior of ; 
Mexico City commenting soberly: ; 


“However regrettable, it is a fact that the Mexican people, 
lords of the land, tho not of its riches, lack capital to exploit the 
oil-fields. All bombastic appeals and lyrie declarations seeking 
to hide the truth are useless. If we all admit this is the truth, - 
why then should we put obstacles in the way of foreign concerns 
able to extract our oil, when beside important taxes they con-— 
tribute to the progress of the country and give employment to 
thousands of native workers? 

“Tt is no use to try to fool us with stupid illusions. Even 
England, ruled by a Labor Government, refused to nationalize 
her subsoil, since it involved the suicide of a vital industry. 
Should oil extraction be free and unhampered, we would soon — 
witness an astounding increase in exports invoiving enormous 
profits for the Government and the Mexican people.” 


Discussing Calles’s declarations, Excelsior, which has little 
sympathy with the extremist tendencies proclaimed by some of — 
this candidate’s followers, says: 

\ 


“‘The moderation now displayed by Calles is an evident sign — 
that he is preparing himself for the task of governing. All 
revolutionists, however radical in prineiples, feel -at certain 
moments the necessity of transforming their destructive methods — 
and theories into orderly processes, bending toward construction 
instead of destruction. Calles’s change of program is to be 
praised, since it promises great benefits to our country.” : 


~ On the other hand, Zl Universal, of Mexico City, declares: 


“‘Flores’s program confirms a long-felt necessity: the loyal 
application of article XXVII, without attacking the sources of 
production whose maintenance is so vital to our economical life. — 
All attempts at violent means and confiscation are reprehen- 
sible, especially when they occur under cover of alleged legal 
measures.” 


It is pointed out by some editors that Article XXVIT of the 
new Constitution of Mexico of May 1, 1917, affirmed that the 
title to mineral and other subsoil deposits was vested in the peo- 
ple of Mexico, and stipulated that only Mexicans and Mexican 
companies had the right to aequire concessions to develop mineral 
fuel in the republic. A foreigner might secure that right only if he 
renounced the privilege of recourse to his Government for redress 
through diplomatie channels. The intent to safeguard future 
concessions in the interest of the commonwealth is clear, but 
whether or not the article is retroactive has been the subject of 
much debate. . 

But, following decisions of the Mexican Supreme Court to that 
effect, President Obregon, in September, 1922, declared Article 
XXVII to be non-retroactive. Foreign corporations holding 
concessions, however, maintain that the intent under the article 
and the manner of its interpretation by the Mexican authorities 
was confiseation. 

The conventions signed last August in Mexico City between 
the personal representatives of President Harding and President 
Obregon are based on a frank acknowledgment of the non- 
retroaction already mentioned. Radical elements and labor 
leaders in Mexico still insist on the confiscatory application of the 
article. 


Dieter DARK MATTER IN SPACE 


OME CELESTIAL BODIES shine by their own light, as 
the sun; others, like our earth, are dark. The conception 
of vast masses of non-luminous material, however, so 

great as to cut off the starlight from whole regions of the sky, and 
to modify the apparent shapes of luminous regions due to 
nebulz or star-clusters, is comparatively new to astronomy. The 
existence of dark spots in the heavens, or ‘‘holes in the sky,” 
has been supposed to show the absence of matter in those regions, 
instead of the presence of a great obscuring mass. In an article 
on ‘“Occulting Matter in Space,” contributed to Popular Astron- 
omy (Northfield, Minn.) Elliott 
Smith assembles the evidence 
for celestial dark matter and 
concludes that its existence is 
now well established and that 
it affects the whole ‘study of 
the limiting distance at which 
stars may be observed from 
the earth. He writes: 


‘“How much starlight is in- 
tercepted by. non-luminous 
matter in space? The planets 
and satellites are familiar ex- 
amples of non-luminous bodies 
which at times cut off our 
view. Meteors are other well- 
known bodies whose occulting 
properties should be taken into 
consideration. Comets, also, 
should be considered in this 
connection. 

““Tt is evident that planets, 
satellites and asteroids had in- 
timately related origins within 
the solar system. Comets, 
until recently, were supposed 
to be of interstellar origin. 
Whether their origin be solar 
or interstellar, the fact that 
their orbits show, in general, 
no definite relation, one to the 
other nor to the plane of the 
ecliptic, indicates that their 
distribution about the sun is 
spherical. That the sun is sur- 
rounded by a spherical shell, 
many astronomical units in diameter, in which there is a distribu- 
tion of meteoric bodies which have the property of cutting off 
the light which the sun would otherwise radiate into space, 
seems to me to be of significance in its relation to occulting matter 
beyond our solar system. The stars are suns which differ from 
each other because of their varying physical conditions. The 
spherical shell of meteoric bodies, corresponding to that which 
surrounds the solar system, might be of such density in a distant 
stellar system as to decrease effectively the light emanating 
from it. 

“Tt was not recognized until recent years that non-luminous 
matter existed in the sky in any conspicuous quantity. In 
writing of the dark configurations on his photographs of the 
Milky Way as late as 1905, Professor Barnard spoke of them as 
vacancies. 

“Tn 1919 Professor Barnard published a ‘Catalog of 182 Dark 
Markings of the Sky.’ In the introduction he says: ‘It would 
be unwise to assume that all dark places shown on photographs 
of the sky are due to intervening opaque masses between us and 
the stars. Ina considerable number of cases no other conclusion 
seems possible.’ 

‘Professor Barnard further emphasizes the fact that masses 
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Once thought of as “‘holes,”’ 


luminous nebule. 


ams Bay, Wisconsin 
WHY THESE DARK SPOTS IN THE MILKY WAY? 


the dark areas are now considered 
likely to be mas es of non-luminous matter silhouetted against the 

This is a photograph by E. E. Barnard of the 
region north of Theta Ophiuchi. 


. of obscuring matter are found in other parts of the sky than the 


Milky Way. 
“The dark areas found in definite outline in such irregular 


nebulv as the Trifid are believed to be due to dark matter which — 


cuts off our view of the nebula beyond. The structural detail 
of the light and dark areas observed in the Orion nebula, their 
sharp boundary lines and distinctive forms, give every indication 


_ of the presence of occulting matter in space. vs 


‘In detail, this evidence is well exemplified and illustrated in 


‘the photographs of the Bright and. Dark Nebulew south of Zeta 


Orionis. There is every indication in this photograph that here 

is a region in which our view of the more distant sky is obstructed 

‘ 3 by non-luminous matter in as- 

sociation with the bright nebu- 
losity shown. 

“Number 5 of the accom- 


two photographs. The images 
are placed in juxtaposition here 
to illustrate the commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation of photo- 
graphs of this class of nebule. 
The images may be accepted 
as representing, in plan and ele- 
vation, a typical spiral nebula. 

“The significant feature is 
to be found in the lower. The 
dark broken line across the 
image is accepted as repre- 
senting dark occulting matter. 

‘A similar dark line or lane 
has been found on so many 
photographs of spirals as to 
establish the probability of 
there being such a ring of dark 
occulting matter about all 
spirals. This dark lane is quite 
evident in the three photo- 
graphs assembled in No.4. 

““The planetary nebule differ 
in many important particulars 
from the spirals, and yet there 
are similarities between them 
which, in all probability, are 
the results of the action of the 
same dynamic forces. For ex- 
ample, taking the Ring Neb- 
ula in Lyra (No. 7) as typieal, 
we find that the planetary and 
the spiral each has a minor and 
a major axis. 

“The Ring Nebula is believed to be an ellipsoidal shell of 
nebulous material. The light-emitting nebulosity of greatest 
depth will thus appear as a ring-shaped configuration, viewed 
from any angle at our distance from it.” 


Tf this is a correct statement, it is natural, Mr. Smith thinks, to 
seek for an explanation of the darkening of the ring at the ex- 
tremities of the major axis. If the similarities noted are of 
similar origin we may say that the dynamic forces which will 
produce and maintain a ring of non-luminous matter in one 
kind of nebula will be present in the other also. The greatest 
depth of oeculting matter would occur at the extremities of the 
major axis, as viewed from the earth. He continues: 


“Tf such a ring of occulting matter is present, the units of 
which it is composed are probably in rotation about the minor 
axis of the figure. As the non-luminous matter composing the 
ring moves across the underlying nebulosity, a variation in its 
density would cause a variation in the light of the star at the 
center of the nebula. It may be mentioned, in this connection, 
that there are observations at hand which point to its variability. 


panying illustrations consists of . 
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“We need not necessarily infer that the ring of oceulting matter 
in a planetary nebula is distinctly separated from the underlying 
nebulosity as the rings of Saturn are from the planet. e might 
plausibly consider it to be the external boundary of the nebula. 
Occulting matter may also be otherwise associated with its vari- 
ous parts, or may completely surround the whole configuration. 

‘Of the photographs taken which exhibit the effects of occult- 


ing matter in space none 
are of greater signifi- 
cance than those of the 
type exemplified by 
the Diffuse Nebulosity 
shown in No. 8. The 
outlying field of stars is 
relatively dense, while 
in a circular ring im- 
mediately surrounding 
the nebulosity there is 
a very noticeable dearth 
of stars. This ring is 
believed ‘to be made 
up of occulting matter 
which completely sur- 
rounds the nebulosity. 
The vacancy in the ring 
is the result of the eclipse 
of the stars behind it. 
**The probability thus 
established, that a con- 
figuration may be en- 
closed completely by 


oceulting and  non- 
luminous matter which, 
in very appreciable 


quantity, decreases the 
light which we would 
otherwise receive from 
it, is of such significance 
as not to be ignored in 
the discussions of our 
soundings of the depths 
of space. 

‘*Tt is to be noted that 
there might be a shell of 
non-luminous, oceulting 
matter about a nebulous 
mass or group of stars 
without the evidence of 
it appearing on a photo- 
graph of the region. 
Thus, if most of the 
stars whose images are 
projected upon a plate 
were between us and 
the configuration pho- 
tographed there would 
be no falling off in their 
number toward it, and 
if the occulting matter 
were of a luminosity 
equal to that of its sky 1. The Trifid Nebula. 
background,there would the two-foot reflector. 2, 
be no contrast between 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson. 3. 
the two regions to reveal 
the presence of the non- 
luminous matter of the and 4,594 taken with the Crossley 
region. 5. Spiral Nebulae. From Mount 

‘“There is further evi- Dumb Bell. From a Mount 
dence of the presence of 
non-luminous bodies in 
the observations of vari- 
able stars and spectro- 
scopic binaries. The region about a nova exhibits a nebulosity 
which, it seems probable, isnon-luminous prior to the star’s increase 
inbrightness. Such a nebulosity in connection with nove is sugges- 
tive of the possibility of a similar nebulosity in association with 
some of the faint stars and of its contributing to their faintness. 

‘‘Only in recent years, comparatively, have astronomers 
recognized that non-luminous matter may be present in “inter- 
stellar space in quantities sufficient to modify our view of the 
physical universe about us. As observational evidence along 
this line increases, a more exact knowledge of its effect, un- 
doubtedly, will be attained.” 


By courtesy of Popular Astronomy 


N. G. O. IT 6,146. 


e 
TO PROVE “HOLES IN THE SKY” ARE MASSES OF DARK MATTER 


What is considered photographic evidence of non-luminous matter in space, 
significance of these astronomical photographs is explained in the accompanying text: 
From a photograph taken at the Yerkes Observatory with 
The Orion Nebula, 
Bright and Dark Nebule near Zeta Orionis. 
From a photograph taken with the 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson. 
plete description and full scientific discussion of this photograph see Astrophysical 
Journal, Vol. 53, p. 392, by John ©. Duncan. 4 ’ 


Wilson 
Wilson photograph. 7. 
From a photograph taken with the Crossley 


From a Lick Observatory photograph. 


WHY ANIMALS DO NOT TALK 


OT BECAUSE THEY LACK the organs of speech, 
says a writer in The Lancet (London). Many animals 
should be able to produce the same range of tones as 

those of the human voice. Why, then, do they not talk? Be- 
cause speech is an organ 
of the brain. The hu- 
man larynx, a very 
simple structure, origi- 
nally a mere valve, was, 
in fact, utilized by the 
higher brain centers to 
serve as a-~ voice-pro- 
ducer, in addition to its 
early functions, when 
man’s mentality had 
reached the stage when 
it needed vocal expres- 
sion. Some newspecula- 
tions on the origin of 
our voeal organs, made 
by an English investi- 
gator, Mr. V. E. Negus, 
are described and diseust 
in this connection. We 
read: 

““We are in the habit 
of talking of the larynx 
as the organ of the voice. 
It is well to be reminded 
that the larynx did not 
come into existence pri- 
marily as a sound-pro- 


ducer, nor was it evolved 
from its beginning in 


association with the 
growth of powers of 
vocalization; it began 


life as a simple valve"at 
the entrance to the 
lungs, and it developed 
its other uses by de- 
grees. Many animals 
possess an instrument 
eapable, to all appear- 
ances, of producing a 
range of tones like the 
human voice—yet they 
do not produceit. The 
difference between them 
and us lies, not in 
the instrument, but in 
the higher nervous con- 
nections and the men- 
tality. The larynx isin 
reality but a structure 
which, owing to its eon- 
venient situation in the 


The exact 


From a photograph taken with the 
For a com- 


. Three Spirals, N. G. C. 891, 7,814 


Reflector, L. O. Publ. Vol. XIII, opp. p. 54. air-stream, has been 
photographs. 6. The Planetary Nebula, utilized by the higher 

The Planetary, Ring Nebula. eenters to serve ‘this 

Reflector. 8. The Diffuse Nebulosi ; sae 

se Nebulosity, function in addition 


to its primitive duties. 
The human larynx is 
really a very simple 
As in many other parts of the body, the brain has 
taken possession of a rather primitive instrument and has made 
it serve purposes which, without the guiding and governing brain 
would call for much specialization and intricacy of structure. Prim- 
itiveness and absence of specialization are also of great value 
almost of necessity, in the evolution of any organ up to the 
higher possibilities open to it. The lower part ‘of the larynx, 
below and including the glottis, is still primitively simple This 
is the part more particularly concerned in voice produetion the 
part which started its evolutionary career as a valve ‘Mr 
Negus maintains that these structures were evolved in connection 


structure. 
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span, and more women than men live to reach. those mature 
ages where most of the deaths from cancer, ‘cardiac conditions, 
and apoplexy occur. He continues: 


“There are, however, other diseases which show, year after 
year, higher death-rates among females, and for which the reason 
is by no means clear. ~ The figures for whooping-cough, for ex- 
ample, have shown a higher incidence among girls than among 
boys, which is contrary to what occurs with measles, scarlet- 
fever, and diphtheria—the other principal epidemic diseases of 
childhood. 

“Then again, tuberculosis of the intestinal tract, contrary to 
other forms of tuberculous diseases, kills more women than men. 
We have never seen a satisfactory explanation for this phenom- 
enon. It is a fact, however, that the excess in the female mor- 
tality is confined to the age periods between ten and fifty years; 
and this suggests that the sex difference may be due to condi- 
tions related to maternity. It has been suggested by one 
authority that some diseases of the female sex organs reduce 


_ the powers of resistance and enable the bacillus of tuberculosis 


to gain a foothold. 

“Tn the United States, women suffer from pellagra to a far 
greater extent than men. The susceptibility of the former is 
far more pronounced in America than-in Europe. The great 
preponderance of females over males and the much higher mor- 
tality call for explanation. The difference is not so pronounced 
after age fifty-five as at the younger ages. 

“ Affections of the endocrine glands (the thyroid, the para- 
thyroid, the pituitary, the adrenal, and the pancreas) uniformly 
cause much higher mortality among females. Women are much 
more frequently attacked, and this is especially true of all forms 
of goiter. In Addison’s disease, a rare affection of the suprarenal 
capsule, males are more frequently attacked than females, but 
females, on the other hand, show the higher death-rate. 

“Diabetes is a disease with a most decided sex incidence. 
Men are more frequently affected than women—at least more 
men than women are treated for diabetes—but more women than 
men die of the disease. One prominent authority suggests that 
the apparent preponderance of the disease in men may be due 
to some extent to the larger percentage of men who are examined 
by life insurance companies. The result is that with women, 
much more than with men, the disease goes undetected. He 
suggests, furthermore, that the fact that more men than women 
receive special medical treatment for diabetes, and that, at the 
same time, more women than men die of the disease, is evidence 
in favor of the effectiveness of the present treatments.’ 


Chorea, or St. Vitus’s Dance, a disease that. affects children 
for the most part, is far more prevalent in girls than in boys. It 
sometimes terminates fatally, the writer tells us, and deaths 
chargeable to it result directly from complications, rather than 
from chorea itself. Even at advanced ages, where relatively 
low mortality occurs, the sex incidence’ prevails. Mental 
conditions, except general paralysis of the insane, cause 50 per 
cent. higher mortality among women than among men. We 
read further: 

“ Anemia, a disease due either to reduction in the amount of 
blood as a whole, or of the blood corpuscles, or of certain constit- 
uents of the blood, is another condition which causes many more 


deaths among females than males. This is true at every age of 
life. One type of anemia, known as chlorosis, is, in effect, 


\HE DEATH-RATES FOR THE GREAT MAJC ORITY 
of important maladies are higher among men than 
among women, but there are some diseases which, year ' 

O atice year, record melediuelen higher mortality among girls and > 

women. ‘In most such cases, says a writer in The “Statistical 
~ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (New York), 
the reason for the excess is obvious. Certain diseases, including 
cancer, organic heart disease, and’ apoplexy, show higher death-— 

rates among women, because this sex has the longer ayerage life-_ 


: definitely a disease of des the age of onset being usual ‘be 


the fourteenth and seventeenth year. One promine e 
authority states that it is doubtful if males are ever iin: 
with, chlorosis, but he does not, venture any opinion as t 
this is true. One type of anemia, known as pernicious: an 
is more common among males. 2 
“Liver and gall-bladder diseases, with | the Grestiont of 
cirrhosis, show, year in and year out, such strong preponderance _ 
in female mortality that there can be no doubt whatever of the — 
existence of a definite cause for this phenomenon. In the case — 
of the rare disease, acute yellow atrophy of the liver, the reason | 


for the relatively high female death-rate probably lies in the ee 


recognized frequent association of the disease with pregnancy. 
Pregnaney i is also believed by medical authors to be an important, . 
factor in causing. the high death-rate among women from gall- 


- stones. 


“Diseases of the veins and chronic proenets are two other 
conditions more fatal to women. 


“Among deaths caused by violence there is only one kind, | 


‘burns, which is charged with a higher death toll among girls and — 


women. Three out of every five deaths from this cause are those 
of females. 

“The predominance of deaths among this sex may suggest to . 
the clinicians and to the laboratory students of these diseases, 
relations which will serve as a clue for directing further research.” 


REPAIRS ON MACHINES AND HUMANS 


RUMBLING ABOUT THE DOCTORS is reported by — 
an editorial writer for The Scientific Anterican (New - 
York) on the part of a friend of his. This man asserts, 
we are told, that as diagnosticians the medical men are but a 
sorry lot. ‘‘Something goes wrong,’ he said, ‘‘with a compli- — 
cated machine in my factory. I call in a skilled mechanic. 
He quickly locates the trouble; readjustments or repairs are 
made; and the worry is over. Now the body is a machine and 
the doctor is the engineer. Something goes wrong. You eall 
in the doctor; he diagnoses; prescribes medicine, diet, ete. ‘You 
follow instructions faithfully; but with no results. No, take it . 
from me, the average doctor simply isn’t in it with the mechan- 
ical engineer in finding what is wrong with a machine and setting 
it right.” And the Scientific American man thus comes to the 
rescue of his medical friend. He says: 


ee ae 


“We pointed out that to compare the most ingenious and 
perfect mechanism ever made by man with the human body, 
was as foolish as to place his baby’s go-cart in the same class 
with a Rolls-Royce motor. We asked him to consider that altho 
the modern high-class automobile in respect of the ingenuity of 
its design, its power, durability, speed and ease of control, may 
be regarded as the most perfect mechanical triumph of the age, 
it is but a child’s toy in comparison with that crowning triumph 
of all creation, man. Not only is this body of ours a heat engine, 
with an efficiency undreamed of in any heat engines of man’s 
construction; but it is a self-contained chemical laboratory, in 
which are carried on, ceaselessly and surely, scores of differing 
elaborate reactions for the production of the substances needed 
for the growth and repair of the body. - 

‘For one point in which the man-made machine may go wrong 
there are a thousand where this infinitely complex human ma- 
chine may slip into trouble. We bade him be fair to the doctor 
by recognizing the infinite complexity of the problem of making 
the right diagnosis in a complicated human disease. 

“And then, to drive in the last nail of conviction, we dwelt 
upon the marvelous fact, that the human machine is self-repairing. 
To match that, the automobile would have to be capable of 
building up the walls of its cylinders, the surfaces of its piston- 
rings and the seating of its valves, continuously, and in the 
exact measure in which they were worn away. And as for the 
tires, they would have to fabricate new rubber on their treads 
as these were ceaselessly disintegrated; and when a deep gash 
was cut in the shoe, molecule by molecule new rubber would 
have to be built up by the tire itself, automatically, until the 
wound was: wholly closed. 

‘“Altho it is true that but for this marvelous power of self- 
repair, the doctors and surgeons would, indeed, be in a hopeless 
quandary, we may at least be assured of this: that the most dif- 
ficult repair job in a garage or a factory is simplicity itself 
compared with repair work in a hospital of sick men.” 
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A MEXICAN LIBRARY 7,000 YEARS OLD 


HE DISCOVERY OF A BURIED COLLECTION of 

engraved stone tablets near the city of Mexico is 

described by William L. Stidger in the Dearborn In- 
dependent (Dearborn, Mich.). The antiquarians who have 
discovered and unearthed this find say that it is a prehistoric 
library, the product of a Mongoloid civilization earlier than that 
of the Aztecs, or even that of their predecessors, the Toltecs. 
The situation of the buried tablets with reference to certain lava 
streams, the time of whose emission can be estimated, shows their 
age, we are told, to be at least 7,000 years—possibly much older. 
Mr. Stidger assures us that the days of the Revolution in Mexico 
never produced anything more exciting that those of July last, 


-when Prof. William Niven and Dr. J. H. Cornyn uncovered this - 


By Sie of the Dearborn Independent 
REAL AMERICAN CLASSICS 


Two “books” from a library in Mexico, which was completed thousands of years before 
Columbus came to America. The tablet on the right shews a picture of the sun god, 
while the one on the left contains the symbol of the volcano god, whose activities may 
have been responsible for the burying of this library under a layer of volcanic ashes. 


library, from ten to twenty-five feet under the earth, just beneath 
a thick layer of voleanic ashes. We read: 


*“*How old would you say the library is?’ Professor Niven 
was asked, as the pieces tumbled out from perfect shelves where 
they had evidently been placed many thousands of years ago. 

‘** At least seven thousand years old, and possibly ten thousand. 
We know that the volcanic deluge came about five thousand 
years ago, for we can measure that by the various strata that 
are above the voleanic débris. This entire valley was a great 
voleanic cone with fifty active voleanic mountains, and at least 
three of these giants constantly threw out streams of lava and 
ash and fire which inundated this valley like a great flood. It 
was at that inundation that this prehistoric library was covered 
and the attendants buried.’ 

“To the average American mind this seems hard to believe. 
The prehistoric pyramid near Mexico City is so old that it has 
no ornaments on it at all. It is just a great, crude pyramid of 
rough masonry without a sign of cement to hold together the 
stones with which it is built. They are laid, stone upon stone, 
but they have stood through ten centuries or more. When I 
visited this pyramid they showed me a stream of lava which is 
twenty feet deep.” You can see its pathway, as distinctly as you 
can see the Mississippi River, where it flowed forth from the 
now dead voleanic cone, winding its way down the valley toward 
the present site of Mexico City, covering everything in its path 
twenty feet deep, until it came to this ancient pyramid, which it 
surrounded as it would a small mountain. Professor Cummings 
has dug down through this layer of voleanie lava to the bottom 
of the pyramid, which is ten feet below the lava stream. As to 
the age of this pyramid, scientists know that the voleanic up- 
heavals must have come at least seven thousand years ago, 
and the pyramid was erected centuries before that. Human 
skeletons are found both beneath and imbedded in this lava 
stream. 

‘So it is with the library that has just been uncovered by the 


< 
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archeologists. They know that it is at a depth beneath the lava” 


h and débris, altho no stream of lavacame thisway. 
The books are tablets, just as-the books of the libraries of 
ancient peoples have always been. These tablets are of all 


sizes. They have their writings on five sides of a stone. Some 


of the books are crude and some of them show a high degree 
of stone-book-making skill. They range over a long period of 
time, just as the books in our modern libraries do. it 

‘How do you tell for a certainty the age and extent of this 
library?’ Professor Niven was asked as we watched the men 
digging out piece after piece with ancient hieroglyphies telling 
the story of the past. 

a ‘ Bosaaeds we hae certain letters and signs and figures. They 
are stable and certain. We have established them scientifically. 


“What are some of these signs that you know for a certainty?’ » 


“There are more than two hundred symbols that we can 
recognize in this library. We recognize the symbol of the moon, 
the symbol of fire, the earth mother, water, lightning, the sun’s 

; rays, the symbol of the voleano god, the symbols of 
morning and evening, the symbols of the various stars 
and heavenly bodies, of which the people of that 
period knew much. Many of the books of the 
Mongoloid library are books on the stars. They 
knew the heavens.’ 

“When did this Mongolian civilization which 
left behind it this tremendous library exist?’ these 
men were asked. ’ 

‘**Many centuries before even the Toltee or the 
Aztee races.’ 

“In this excavated library of the Mongoloid 
civilization that preceded both the Toltec or Aztee 
civilizations, a conventional flower is the sign which 
represented fire; a half circle with a concentric circle 
represented either the rising or the setting sun; a 
cross represented the four movements of the sun. 

‘‘Mythical animals appear in this library and they 
are always connected with the fire and sun signs. 

‘‘The sun is always shown in yellow or orange. 

‘*The fire is always shown in a deep red. 

‘“The water symbol is always in green or blue. 

**The morning symbol is always white. 

‘**Each day new books from this library are being 
unearthed, and they have these symbols and stories 
still intact; perfect specimens, with the colors still 
as brilliant as when they were painted on and baked 
in clay ten thousand years ago. This set of ancient 
books tells us that the fire god is the oldest god of 
the Mongolian civilization. He is always represented as a 
wrinkled old man. He always wears a pointed hat as a symbol 
of productivity. The origin of the fire god was the voleanic- 
shaped cone with fire pouring out, but it evolved into the cone- 
shaped hat of another symbolism, 

‘Smoke is always represented by upward-curling rays. 

“The mountain god is said by the Aztees to have an incense 
pot burning inside of the voleanoes. There are historic evidences 
of three great voleanoes which ten centuries ago were-in constant 
eruption. These are represented by three circles in all symbolism 
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“This symbolism came down from the Mongolian eivilization 
up to the Aztee times.” 


One conventional type of deep dish is found constantly-in 
these ruins. It is a great incense dish. 
resents the Mexico Valley. 


Symbolieally it rep- 
On the edge are three voleano gods, 
each with a hole through his body coming out of the top of his 
head. In this hole the ancient peoples burned their incense. 
These three voleano gods were the three great voleanic mountains 
that at that time were in constant eruption. To quote further: 


“This library shows that the various pyramids that were 
erected in the valley also represented worship of the voleano gods. 
They are shaped like a voleano and the chief method of worship 
was to build fires on the tops of these pyramids and keep them 
burning for fifty-two years, which was the century of these 
ancient peoples. It was on top of these pyramids that human 
sacrifices were made to the voleano gods long before the Aztees 
came along with their human sacrifices. 

“In addition to the books, architectural drawings have been 
dug up by hundreds. 

‘They are drawn by the architect in colors and show each 
dimension and floor of the various pyramids and temples.” 
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| complaints, electricity can be employed as a curative 
ve ‘Shall not be unprepared to believe that ‘‘wireless’’ 
may, in course of time. effect an improvement in our 


Pure ‘water, as is well known, is a non-conductor of elec- 
y; and a current only passes through it when certain bodies 
led ‘electrolytes’ are held in solution. The accepted theory 
i that. when dissolving, a proportion of the molecules of these 
divide into two parts, known as ions, both of which are charged 
th electricity. One is positive, the other negative; and they 
termed respectively, anions and cations. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, ions move about haphazard in all directions; but 
under the influence of an electric current, their movements are 
restricted to definite directions—anions advancing from the 
positive to the negative electrode, cations proceeding from the 
legative to the positive electrode. 5 
_ “Protoplasm, the stuff which constitutes our body tissues, 
along with its products, is a non-conductor, and electricity only 
_ circulates through it on account of the presence of numerous 
_ salts, which are electrolytes, and the ions of these salts behave 
_ under the directive influence of the current just as the ions in an 
_ ordinary aqueous solution. In taking up their respective paths, 
however, they have to force their way through the tissue walls; 
_ and this effect is used for nerve and tissue stimulation. 
_. “One of the most prolific causes of early mortality is—civiliza- 
_ tion. In towns and cities people are confronted with factors 
which tend to produce disorders and decrease resistance. 
““We may well wonder then whether the progress of civilization 


- continues to be productive of conditions to which our bodies can. 


not be adapted or may we, perhaps, hope that a general im- 
_ provement of health will result from the ever-increasing diffusion 
_of ‘wireless’ waves? A little consideration will, I think, convince 
us that this last alternative conclusion is one which may be 
seriously entertained. 
‘ ‘*Prior to 1893, all processes of applying electricity to the body 
as a remedial agent required the use of conductors. But during 
_ that year, Professor d’Arsonval, of Paris, introduced a method 
of auto-conduction, in which the subject is completely isolated 
- from the electrical source, secondary currents being induced 
within the body. 
: “After conducting experiments on human and animal subjects 
with high-frequency waves propagated in the manner described, 

Professor d’Arsonval communicated the results he had found to 
the French Academy of Science. Here are two of his statements: 

““Mhese currents act energetically on the vitality of the 
tissues’; and ‘This mode of electrization exerts a very powerful 
influence on the intimate phenomenon of nutrition. . . .’ 

‘‘Dr. Tousey, Consulting-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Clinic, 
New York, tells us that ‘the activity of the lymphatic and other 
glands is increased,’ while ‘in cases of defective metabolism we 
find increased oxidation produced by high-frequency currents. 

* And this effect is not-a temporary one, but a permanent 
one of increased tissue activity,’ tonic effects being produced on 
‘any-person within ten feet of the apparatus. : 

‘‘Aiready we have multitudinous transmission stations scat- 
tered throughout the world; and with the increasing use of ‘wire- 
less’ in connection with broadcasting, communication, and 
navigation, space is ever becoming more and more permeated by 
the very type of waves which have been shown to be so 

beneficial. 

‘Surely, then, undergoing perpetual treatment, we, who dwell 
in this natural cage of the universe, must, in time, experience a 
calming effect on our nerves which will outbalance the addi- 
tional strain imposed by the advance of civilization, and tbus 
inevitably obtain at least some increase of vitality. May we 
not expect that, through stimulated metabolism and additional 
glandular activity, the nervous system will be strengthened, and 
that greater bodily resistance will reduce the prevalence of all 
disease? How much time must elapse before these benefits 
become discernible can not, of course, be readily foretold; but 


- ent in nature, may be equally marked in effect.” 


A FRENCH CURE FOR SLEEPING-SICKNESS 
OM TIME TO TIME statements have appeared in 4 


ody of waves used for wireless transmission, tho totally 


ao 


the daily press to the effect that the Germans ee 
- veloped a remarkable remedy, known as “Bayer 205 
for African sleeping-sickness. This has generally been acco: 


panied by the assertion that the Germans would not bestow hid 17h 
a 


boon upon the world unless their former colonies of German East 


Africa should be restored to them. Apropos of this, fresh n ig 3 
has come to hand that certain French scientists have in their oe 


turn developed a similar remedy by independent research. We 


find the matter discust in a late number of the Bibliothtque sa 
Universelle (Lausanne), from which we quote: ce te 


‘““In a note read before the Academy of Sciences, as well as 
in a report published in the Annals of the Pasteur Institute, 
E. Fourneau describes researches undertaken by him with the 
collaboration of Mr. and Mrs. J. Tréfouél and Mr. J. Vallée in the 
endeavor to discover a product equivalent to Bayer 205, of whose 
composition nothing is known except that it contains neither 
antimony nor arsenic, but which is stated to have an extraor- 
dinary effect upon the protozoa known as trypanosomes, germs 
which cause various diseases of men and animals (especiall 
sleeping-sickness) which scourge Africa.” : 


Fourneau, and his assistants set to work by making a thorough 
study of all patents taken out by Bayer & Co., the German 
manufacturing chemists, for the last ten years. They dis- 
covered one in which the declaration was made that the sub- 
stances contained therein had the property of acting upon 
trypanosomes. Taking this as a starting-point, they finally 
developed a highly complex product, which they have designated 
as 309. Since the full title of this compound contains something 
like thirty syllables, one is thankful to be able to eall it by a 
number. Chemists eall it a ‘“‘symmetrical urea’’ of a meta- 
amino acid—trisulfonate of sodium. This has the same 
physical properties as the Bayer 205, and it likewise has the 
property of killing trypanosomes. Whether it is chemically the 
same as the German remedy is unknown, since the formula of 
the latter is a trade secret. The French compound is to be given 
freely to the world both as to the substances contained and the 


manner of preparation. We read further: 


“Bayer 205 has an extraordinary trypanocide effect, without 
being highly toxic. In the same way the French remedy is 
extremely active but only slightly poisonous; the difference be- 
tween the active remedial dose and the injurious dose is very 
great. A mouse can bear without trouble a dose of 10 or 12 
milligrams, but a dose of 1-16 of a milligram has been found 
sufficient to cure all mice infected with trypanosomes. If 309 
is not identical with 205, it is at any rate a very similar and very 
powerful remedy. Moreover, it possesses to an extraordinary 
degree the character of specificity. In other words, if this highly 
complex molecule be modified in the slightest manner, it ceases to 
act as a germicide for trypanosomes.”’ 


The article closes by a reference to the excellent results ob- 
tained by German physicians in Africa with Bayer 205, acting 
under the auspices of the English authorities. Ihe results ob- 
tained were so excellent that The British Medical Journal 
devotes much space to an account of the subject. It is 
hoped that independent investigators will make comparative 
studies of the French and the German remedies. 
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6s HE MOST BEAUTIFUL BUILDING in New 
York” it used to be called; and perhaps there are still 
some who ean find no sufficient rival to the Madison. 
It has just housed the Democratic convention, 
and this will likely be its swan song, for its days are numbered 


Square Garden. 


and no gathering:of any- 
thing like this in historic 
importance can succeed 
the convention liere in 
the few months of life 
remaining to the Garden. 
“The masterpiece of 
Stanford White”’ is also 
the epithet sometimes 
applied. White’s work 
has suffered a curious 
mortality, and the Gar- 
den will not be the first 
of his buildings to give 
way to ‘the march of 
trade. The tower, a 
replica of the Geralda 
tower in Seville, topped 
by the statue of Diana 
by Saint-Gaudens, has 
been a notable artistic 
feature of New York; 
but its effectiveness has 
been marred by = sur- 
rounding, almost over- 
shadowing, edifices for 
some years. For eleven 
years Diana in a sense 
has stood by us of Tun 
Lirerary Dicrsr. Her 
station atop the tower 
has been on the level of 
our windows, and we join 
with others in lamenting 
her downfall. The New 
York World has a pean 
in her praise as well as 
a wish for her life and 
preservation elsewhere: 


“Thirty-four yearsago 
Diana, atop of Madison 
Square Garden, had an 
unobstructed view. When 
Stanford White designed 
the tower that fifteen 
years later looked down 
on his tragic death, the 
Pulitzer Building was the 
only structure in New 
York affording a broader 


outlook. Diana has been hemmed in, and now even her 
is to be demolished to give space for an office building. The 
Democratic Convention will be the 


history. 


“Diana has had opportunity to watch the gathering of many 
Adelina Patti's notes floated up to the 


and various crowds. 


The scene of mirth and tragedy, of many events of national importance, 
architectural masterpiece of Stanford White. 


DIANA’S COMING DESCENT 


THE DOOMED GARDEN 


tower 


climax of the Garden’s recently. ‘However, 


some other disposition of her.’ 


huntress—and the bark of Harry Thaw’s pistol. WV 
been moved by appeals to patriotism, to charity, to faith and . 
bigotry. There Woodrow Wilson appealed to his countryme 
and bicycle riders have whirled in week-long grinds. M I 
have contended for political office and for the prizes of pugilism. 


Hardly a New Yorker but has some memory of 
“A new and greater 


It is the 


—s 


‘The Garden.’ 


amusement with 
twice as many seats will 
be erected on the Eighth 


Avenue car-barn site at 


Fiftieth Street. The new 
Garden will succeed the 
old, and it, too, will begin 
to accumulate traditions 


and the kind of history 
which only great gather- — 


ings of people can create. 
Perhaps the new garden 
will house the next great 
political convention of 
either party. If the pro- 
moters of the new ven- 
ture could arrange a 
suitable pedestal for Di- 
ana, the plan would be 
welcome. Saint-Gau- 
dens’s Lady of the Chase 
has made herself a part 
of New York’s skyline. 
She would be missed.”’ 


The tragedy that had 
its scene of action in the 
Garden is said to have 
sounded the doom of the 
Garden. Stanford White, 
the architect, perished 
here, and it was long be- 
fore any kind of a show 
was put on in the house 
he had designed. The 
New York Times speaks 
of the probable future 
of Diana: 


“While Madison Square 
Garden is at the height 
of its fame, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, President of 
the New York Life In- 
surance Company, an- 
nounces that Diana, the 
St. Gaudens lady in 
bronze atop the Moorish 
tower, must go. 

“The Garden is to 
be torn down and be 
replaced by a new build- 
ing for the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 
lor weeks architects and 
officials of the company 


have been trying to find a job for Diana on the new building. 

“If it should be possible we shall do so,’ said Mr. Kingsley 
there seems no chance of that and we 
have practically abandoned the idea. 


We shall have to make 


‘Those who know say her fate will not be in doubt long and 


useum, to be opened — 
Diana to make her home 
: ild promise her light work, Thursday 
id every other Sunday off, and the best of treatment. There 
“can be little doubt that a letter from the museum to HERE effect 
P is now on Mr. Kingsley! s desk.” 


PICKING THE WORLD MUSIC MASTERPIECES 


HE “‘WORLD’S BEST BOOKS,” all the way from ten 
toa hundred, have been canvassed and listed over and 
over again; but we don’t recall ever seeing a list of the 
“greatest masterpieces in musical art.” The Etude (Philadelphia) 
has at last supplied the lack, and has 
called on twenty-six musicians to sit in 
court on the choice. No critic was asked 
in to furnish an opinion, and this omission 
serves to give one of their number cause 
for some caustic comment. ‘‘The mere 
critic,” writes Mr. Lawrence Gilman of 
‘The Herald Tribune, ‘‘being unable, as a 
rule, either to compose or interpret a 
symphony or an opera, is incompetent, 
tpso facto, to estimate its value as music.” 
“How well we know that veteran argu- 
-- ment!’ he comments, and quotes his 
_ predecessor’s rejoinder to the same plea 
that “no man who can not cook or 
serve a ragout could possibly eat one.” 
~ Since no critics are called in judgment 
it may be well to take Mr. Gilman’s 
presentation of the results of the critical 
excursion of the group of twenty-six 
musicians and composers. First let us 
“name them: 


“The Etude assembled a musical World 
Court whose twenty-six members repre- 
sented their countries in the following 
proportions: America, eight; Russia, four; 
England, three; Poland, three; Italy, two; 
France, one; Belgium, one; Spain, one; 
Germany, one; Austria, one; Australia, 
one. The members of this World Court 
were Leopold Auer, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, John Alden Carpenter, George W. 
Chadwick, Frederick Corder, Charles M. 
Courboin, Vicent d’Indy, Clarence Eddy, 
Arthur Foote, Robert Fuchs, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Perey Grainger, Mark Hambourg, 
Josef Hofmann, Alberto Jonas, Edwin W. 
Lemare, Josef Lhevinne, Moritz Mosz- 
kowski, Giacomo Puccini, Olga Samaroff, 
Eduard Schiitt, Cyril Seott, John Philip 
Sousa, Walter R. Spalding, Siegfried Wagner 
and Owen Wister. Of these twenty-six 
musicians nine are composers, seven are 
pianists, three are conductors, three are 
organists, one is a singer, one is a violinist, 
one is an educator and one is (according to 
the Etude’s classification) a ‘publicist.’ There is not a single 
eritie among the lot.” 
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For years the most 
to be found in New York 


Mr. Gilman has a tender feeling for certain of the judges, called 

n ‘‘to pontificate,’’ who let a “‘note of apology run through their 

deliveraneces.’’ He likes those best who do not try to 

step the personal factor in arriving at their estimates,” 
picks Mr. Hofmann for first consideration: 


** side- 
and 


“Mr. Josef Hofmann, sincerely indifferent to the convention 
that requires one in a consideration of this sort to choose the 
‘accepted’ masterworks—the Ninth Sy mphony, the B-minor Mass, 
ete.—goes his own way and hands in this unconventional list: 

“‘Chopin, Ballade in F-minor; Chopin, Sonata in B-flat minor; 
Wagner, Funeral March from *Gotterdammerung’; ; Schumann, 
C-major Fantasy; Brahms, C-minor Symphony; Beethoven, 
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SAINT GAUDENS'S DIANA 


“elevated”’ 


px . 


‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’; Schubert, ‘Erlkonig’; 
Quintet in F-minor. , y 

“Mr. Hofmann is a brave man. How did he dare omit the 
Eeaauipy Mass and the Ninth Symphony.t in favor of two Schubert. 
songs! 

“Almost equally brave and independent is Mr. John Alden 
Carpenter; for tho he bows dutifully to Bach’s great Mass, ho, a 
turns blithely about and leads into the Temple no less a gamin- 
than Irving Berlin’s ‘Everybody Step’; and here, bless our souls! 
is ‘Pinafore,’ which Mr. Carpenter appears to prefer to ‘Tristan 
und Isolde,’ the Ninth Symphony and the ‘Missa Solemnis.’ 
But perhaps Mr. Carpenter was spoofing the more solemn mem-— 
bers of the Court. Here is his list in full: ; 

‘“‘Bach, B-minor Mass; Beethoven, Seventh Symphony; Berlin, 

‘Hverybody Step’; Bizet,‘Carmen’; Chopin, — 

C-sharp minor Polonaise; Detar ‘Pelleas 
et Melisande’; Moussorgsky, ‘Boris Godou- 
noff’; Stravinsky, ‘Petroushka’; Sullivan, 

‘Pinafore’; Wagner, ‘Die Meistersinger.’ 

“In the case of Berlin and of Chopin,’ 
explains Mr. Carpenter, ‘the choice of the 
particular composition is arbitrary. Any 
one of half a dozen masterpieces of the same - 
type by either composer would serve as well.’ ’ 

““Monsieur Vincent d’Indy—who, by the 
way, has himself produced at least one ~*~ 
masterpiece that is almost as commanding ; 
as Mr. Berlin’s ‘Everybody Step’—is re- 
freshing in his- statement of preferences. 

He has no doubts; he is completely con- 
fident, completely assured. ‘I am not 
embarrassed in sending a list of the Ten 
Greatest Masterpieces of Music,’ he writes, 
‘as I believe that real musicians will not 
differ in their appreciation of these works.’ 
’ Here is his list—in which only one work, 
the B-minor Mass, appears also on the list 
of Mr. Carpenter—‘a real musician’ beyond 
any question, yet in this matter of taste how 
shockingly irreconcilable with M. d’Indy! 

“Monteverdi, ‘Orfeo’; Bach, B-minor 
Mass; Bach, St. Matthew Passion; Gluck, 
‘Orfeo’; Beethoven, Missa Solemnis; Bee- 
thoven, Quartet No.12,inE-flat; Beethoven, 

Ninth Symphony; Wagner, ‘Tristan. und 
Isolde’; Wagner, ‘ Parsifal’; Franck, Quartet 
in D-major.”’ 


Madame Galli-Curci in the midst of her 
list strikes an American note that gives Mr. 
Gilman a chance to sound a whole octave: 


“On one point, however, Lucia is ada- 
mant: ‘The greatest melody of the folk- 
song type is ‘‘Suwanee River’’—I say this 
without hesitation.” And this, together 
with Kelley’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘The Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ (obligingly voted for 
by the composer himself), is the only Ameri- 
can music that appears. Yet we would 
go singing to the stake for our conviction 
that the first movement of Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Keltie Sonata’ contains incom- 
parably greater music than anything in 
the feeble and insipid violin concerto of 
Mendelssohn, which appears in four of the 
lists as one of the Ten Greatest Musical Masterpieces—those of 
Leopold Auer, Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, Josef Lhevinne 
and Moritz Moszkowski. But MacDowell was an American, 
and has been dead only sixteen years.” 


work of art 


There are other interesting things in Mr. Gilman’s article if 
we only had space to quote them. Readers will be interested in 
the summary of the deliberations of the World Court, so we give 
the results as analyzed by The Etude: 


““Of the masterpieces enumerated, the following lead: ‘Die 


Meistersinger,’ 14; Mass in B-minor, 10; Fifth Symphony, 9; 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 9; Ninth Symphony, 7; ‘Carmen,’ 7; ‘Pa- 
thetic’ Symphony, 5; ‘Don Giovanni,’ 4; First Symphony, 


Brahms, 4; Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn, 4; Sonata in B-flat 
minor, Chopin, 4; Piano Concerto, Schumann, 4; ‘L’Aprés-midi 


~ 


d'un Faun,’ 4; Sonata, Opus III, Beethoven, 4: Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, 4; St. Matthew Passion, 4; Unfinished 
Symphony of Schubert, 4; Schubert's ‘Erlking,’ 4; ‘Parsifal,’ 4. 
““The composer whose name appears most frequently is Bee- 
thoven, who is mentioned thirty-six times. The rating stands as 


follows: 
“Beethoven, 36; Wagner, 33; Bach, 24; Mozart, 14; Brahms, 


14; Schubert, 13; Chopin, 12; Schumann, 12; Mendelssohn, 8; 
Tehaikovsky, 8; Debussy, 7; Bizet, 7; Franek, 7.” 


NEW STUDIES FOR ARTISTS 


IOLOGY IS NOW RECOMMENDED as a study for de- 
signers of textiles, wall-papers, mosaics, and many crafts. 

It is guaranteed to stimulate the esthetic, perceptive and 
creative powers. -Dr. Janson, the distinguished museum director 
of Stuttgart puts forward such a recommendation in Kosmos 


Photographs by courtesy of Maseum of Natural History, New York 
TO BE TRANSLATED INTO DESIGN 
A microscopic reproduction of the Lithocereus Magnificus (Radiolania 


sensitive and ingenious artist may find inspiration, 


(Stuttgart), claiming that a rare pleasure is in store for the 


microscopist in the amazingly beautiful patterns and designs 


to be found in an infinite number of organic structures. Dr. 


Janson begins with the remark that some years ago he sav 


the question raised in a well-known periodical devoted to natu- 
ral history, as to whether it was possible for a machine to be 


beautiful—in other words, whether a machine might be so con- 


structed as not only to function perfectly but to 


rouse & sense 

of esthetic pleasure in the beholder. The answers to this query 

were divided in opinion which is, of course, quite natural. We 

face here the ancient problem of the definition of beaut, The 
id 


eside it 


famous definition of Keats springs to the lips, and |} 
well be put Dr. Johnson’s definition: 
glad the heart of man.”’ 


LAY 
‘Beauty is that which makes 
Then Dr. Janson puts the question 


Can the sight of a machine quicken the pulse through pure 


. in which the 
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joy? This is undoubtedly quite possible, but it depends upon 
who is looking at it.” 


= 
At this point in the article occurs the first illustration, the 
picture of a stately American freight engine from the Baldwin 
works. Dr. Janson remarks that the laity may perhaps find 
pleasure in its aspect, merely from the cleanness and brightness 
of the steel, and the brilliant sheen of the polished brass parts 
—purely external things. But— 


‘Very different will be the feeling produced in the man possess- 
ing technical knowledge of the working of the engine. He sees 
in faney each part performing its allotted function. In his vision 
the motionless machine moves forward. To form is added motion, 
and this more esoteric vision of the whole in relation to its 
appointed purpose and its fitness for the exact performance of its 
function will make his heart leap higher than that of the layman 
the same thing is true of the beholder who stands before an 
automobile, a sail-boat or a steam-engine. 

“Very similar is the effect produced by natural 
objects. The purely external factors of form and 
color affect the person who has no further compre- 
hension of them. The form alone is less. effective 
than the color; the two complement each other. 
The web of a spider gains in effect from the glittering 
dewdrops caught in its meshes. But the form alone 
not seldom furnishes a very intense esthetic pleasure 
to the eye provided with a magnifying glass or a 
microscope.” 


Some of the examples listed in illustration of 
this are the single-celled organisms among plants 
and animals, the pollen grains of flowers, the smaller 
moths and butterflies, various forms of erystals, and 
details of larger objects, such as the legs and 
antenne of insects, the hairs of caterpillars, eross- 
sections of the quills of hedgehogs. 


“It is a high merit of Ernst Haeckel that he first 
in his work, ‘Art Forms in-Nature,’ made these 
beauties accessible to the general public and ealled 
them to the attention of the art crafts, whose prac- 
titioners often bear witness that the suggestion bore 
fruit. To the man of especial knowledge, on the 
other hand, the charm is widened and deepened. . 
Even forms which seem exaggerated and, therefore, 
have a rather repellent effeet appeal to his mental 
knowledge of their purpose, so that the grotesque 
effect is softened; cases in point are the form of the 
kangaroo, the beak of the rhinoceros bird.” 


Dr. Janson advances the very pregnant idea that 
mere form first wins true vitality and interest when 
motion is added to it. He speaks of the greater 
thrill imparted by a horse in motion with flying 
tail and waving mane, with rippling muscles and 
with flashing eyes than by one seen quietly grazing. 
The same thing is true of many other creatures, the 
graceful snake, the seal at play, the subtly moving 


weasel. Going on: 


This is why the animals of the Zoologieal Gardens 
give so little esthetic pleasure to their visitors, and may even be re- 
pulsive, because their powers of motion are at least cireumseribed: 
but as soon as the climbing ape with its ugly spider-like limbs 
begins to clamber upward one loses one’s sense of repulsion as 
one observes the beautiful lines of his forms of motion, and even 
the gross masses of the pachyderms gain something in esthetie 
value as soon as they begin to move. » 

“But the effect exerted upon us by color is far more vivid and 
rapid than that of form, the splendor of flowers moves even a 
nature possest of little sensibility 
as the eolored object : 


not color in itself so mueh 
for nature works admirably with 
objects. Modern art craft has learned much from her, bringing 
together brilliant colors in a manner which was formerly sedu- 
lously avoided. Asin the case of form the esthetic pleasure given 
by color is heightened by a profounder penetration into details 
Look through a magnifying glass at the flowers of the forpet-nie: 
not or the snowdrop and the pleasure received is heightened to 
those of informed minds by the thought of how few and simple 
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are the basie materials employed by the plant in the elaboration 
of its gorgeous color harmonies.” 


Here, too, as Dr. Janson reminds us, the imagination enters 
into play so that we fill in details for ourselves, elaborating the 
pleasure given by a rose, for instance, by a vision of it in a well- 
chosen vase in a certain corner of a certain room. He remarks, 
too, that lifeless natural objects, such as precious stones, demand 
such a mental background more than living ones; also— 


“Plants are particularly fitted to form a background for 
animals of glowing colors. The landscape gardener, too, counts 
upon the effect of contrast, and upon that of a suitable background 
and séts flowering shrubs glowing with color against the quiet 
monotone of a bit of woodland.” 


Here follows an interesting discussion of the difference be- 
tween modern and old-fashioned taste with respect to formal 
gardens, flower-beds of geometric design, ete., the modern eye 
preferring arrangements more suggestive of those actually found 
in nature. Another interesting idea is that motion adds vivid- 
ness and life to color as well as to form as in the darting of the 
humming-bird, the flight of the gaily colored parrot or the spread- 
ing of a peacock’s gorgeous iridescent tail. Moreover: 


“Strong contrasts of color are greatly softened by motion, 
being modified into a delicate series of subtle intermediate tones, 
exactly as stiff forms are modified into flexible and flowing lines 
by means of motion. 

“Hence the highest esthetic pleasure is secured where form and 
color are united with purposeful motion to complete the picture, 
as when the glorious wings of an admirable butterfly flash 
against the flower or the delicate wings of a dragon-fly spread in 
shimmering flight above the surface of water.’ az 


KIPLING TO THE RHODES SCHOLARS 


HAT KIPLING HAD TO SAY at the banquet of the 

Rhodes Scholarship Fund in Oxford at the close of 

the term interests us because his words were addrest 
to so many of our young countrymen. He put the formula of 
college association into words peculiarly understandable to 
students. ‘‘The style of a man’s play, plus the normal range of 
his vices, divided by the square of his work, and multiplied by the 
coefficient of his nationality, gives not only his potential resis- 
tance under breaking strain, but indicates, within a few points, 
how far he may be trusted to pull off a losing game.” This 
knowledge, he declared, ‘‘can only be acquired in the merciless 
intimacy of one’s early days.’ As reported in The Morning 
Post (London), he gives some hint of how the Rhodes idea has 


worked out: 


**When the scholarships were first created, one was afraid that 
Mr. Rhodes’s large and even-handed mixing-up of unrelated 
opposites might infect weaker souls with the middle-aged failings 
of toleration, impartiality, or broadmindedness. And you 
know, gentlemen, that when these symptoms break out on a 
young man it is a sure sign of early death, or—of a leaning 
toward practical politics. Fortunately, what one has seen and 
heard since then proves that one’s fears were groundless. (Cheers. ) 

‘“ There is a certain night, among several, that I remember, not 
lons after the close of the war, when a man from Melbourne and 
a man from Montreal set themselves to show a couple of men 
from the South and the Middle West that the Constitution of the 
United States was not more than one hundred and fifty years 
out of date. 

“At the same time, and in the same diggings, a man from 
California was explaining to a man from the Cape, with the help 
of some small hard apples, that no South African fruit was fit to 
be sold in the same market as the Californian product. The ring 
was kept by an ex-private of Balliol who, having eaten plu m-and- 
apple jam in the trenches for some years, was a bigoted anti- 
fruitarian. He assured me that none of them would be allowed 
to kill each other, because they were all wanted whole on the 
river next day: but even with murder barred there was no trace 
of toleration till exhaustion set in. Then somebody made a 
remark which (I have had to edit it a little) ran substantially as 


follows: *Talking of nataral resources, doesn’t it strike you that 
what we’ve all got most of is howling Provineialism?’ ( Laugh- 
ter.) That would have delighted Rhodes. It was just the sort 
of thing that he himself would have jerked out, half aloud, at a 
Cabinet meeting, and expanded for minutes afterward. There 
must be other phrases also, perhaps even more direct, which 
have equally emerged from the peace and quiet of such gatherings 
as the one which | attended. If that be so, you might do worse 
than use them at a pinch, later on, as passwords among your 
associates throughout the world. (Applause.) 

““T suggest this because, when you move up into the line, and 
the gods who sell all things at a price are dealing you your places 
and your powers, you may find it serviceable, for 2nds outside 
your own, to remind a friend on the far side of the world of some 
absurd situation or trivial event which parallels the crisis or the 
question then under your hands. And that man, in his station, 
remembering when and how the phrase was born, may respond 
to all that it implies—also for ends not his own. 

“None can foresee on what grounds, national or international, 


ONE OF NATURE'S ARTISTIC CONTRIVANCES 


Radiolania—back of model showing exterior view. 


some of you here may have to make or honor such an appeal; 
whether it will be for tangible help in vast material ventures, or 
for aidin things unseen; whether, for a little sorely-needed sus- 
pension of judgment in the councils of a nation as self-engrossed 
as your own; or, more searching still, for orderly farewells to 
be taken at some enforced parting of the ways. Any one of these 
issues may sweep to you across earth in the future. It will be 
yours to meet it with sanity, humor, and the sound heart that 
goes with a sense of proportion and the memory of good days 
shared together. (Applause.) 

“For you will be delivered to life in a world where, at the 
worst, no horror is now incredible, no folly unthinkable, no ad- 
venture inconceivable. At the best, you will have to deal and 
be dealt with by communities impatient of nature, idolatrous of 
mechanisms, and sick of self-love to the point, almost of doubting 
their own perfections. 

““The gods, whom they lecture, alone know what these folk 
will do or think. And here, gentlemen, let me put before you-the 
seductive possibility that some of you may end your days in 
refuges for the mentally afflicted—not because you will neces- 
sarily be any more insane than you are at present, but becaus 
you will have preached democracy to democracies resolute that 
never again shall their peace be troubled by Demos. Yet, out of all 
this welter, you will arrive at prosperity, as youth, armor-plated 
by its own absorption in itself, has always arrived. (Cheers.)”’ 


THE GOLDEN RULE’S SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 


EOPLE SAID HE WAS CRAZY when, five years ago, 
Arthur Nash of Cincinnati started to conduct his tailoring 
business by the Golden Rule. But success attended so 
closely on his novel venture that recently he announced his 
intention of handing over $600,000 worth of stock in the company 
to his employees in order to prevent himself from becoming a 
millionaire and to carry out the principle on which his business 
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ARRANGING TO AVOID BECOMING A MILLIONAIRE 


That he may not become the “‘arch fiend of the ages,’’ Arthur Nash, wholesale tailor of Cincinnati, applies 


the Golden Rule, and turns over $600,000 worth of stock to the employees who helped to earn it. 
Mr. Nash is shown at the right. 


years they will control the industry, 


is staked. This achievement attracts unusual attention from 


But 
whether the Golden Rule, as applied by him, would be uni- 


the press, and Mr. Nash’s sanity is generally admitted. 
formly successful if generally applied is a matter of debate. 
No man, thinks Mr. Nash, should have so much money. ‘“‘If 
I took this $600,000 and personally appropriated it,’ he told 
his employees, “I would be the arch fiend of the ages. If J 
snatched this money that you have helped to earn away from you, 
my own conscience would condemn me for being the greatest 
So Mr. Nash is 
getting rid of the big surplus in accordance with the 


robber that ever walked on God’s footstool.” 
great 
principle which has animated him in his dealings with his em- 
ployees, but in such a manner as to protect the 
inexperienced stockholders. 

The story of ‘‘Golden Rule” Nash’s rise is the record of a 
business miracle. The tailoring coneern that employed 


business and 


twenty- 
nine persons at the start now employs about 6,000. In five 
years and five months the business grew from $132,000 a year 
to $7,000,000 a year. Since the summer of 1920, in addition to 
large cash dividends, the company has issued one stock dividend 


* 


of 200 per cent., another of 100 per cent., and early in May the 
directors declared another stock dividend of 100 per cent. Dur- 
ing this development, Mr. Nash informed his employees, he ac- 
cumulated approximately $600,000 in stock and the workers 
more than $300,000. It became apparent to him that he would 
soon become a multimillionaire if the process continued, so he 
consulted economists, sociologists and preachers as to the best 
means of avoiding the calamity 
and at the same time keep the 
business intact and in its present 
prosperous state. Dr. Harold 
Marshall of Boston, one of those 
consulted, advised that in the 
interests of the great principle at 
stake it would be necessary for 
Mr. Nash to retain control for a 
time. The plan, as it is worked 
out, is intended to effect a distri- 
bution of the stock in such a way 
that every employee may own at 
least four shares, but Mr. Nash 
is to hold the voting power of 
these shares for five years, after 
which time the shares are to 
become the unrestricted property 
of the employee-stoekholders, who 
will then be in control. 

The Golden Rule has governed 
Mr. Nash’s tailoring business 
from the beginning, he says in an 
address to his employees, which 
is widely quoted and commented 
upon. The business prospered 
beyond all expectation, and it be- 
came a question what to do with 
the surplus earnings. In consider- 
ing this problem it occurred to 
Mr. Nash, he says, that if he 
were in the worker’s place he 


In five 


would not be interested primarily 
He would 
want to have something to say about the stability of his job; 


in his pay envelop, but in an opportunity in life. 


he would want to have some control of and ownership in the 
tools with which he worked. He goes on, as we quote in part 
from his address as it is printed in the Boston Globe: 


“When we mustered the courage to say, ‘We will make the 
Golden Rule the law of this industry,’ we did so because we felt 
that it ought to work if there is any virtue in Christianity. We 
do not say it has solved all labor troubles; nay, it has done more; 
it has eliminated all labor troubles during the most trying time 
of the world’s history. We do not say it has driven out hate, 
strife and selfishness. It has done more, it has ushered in love, 
contentment and cooperation and happiness. It has not only 
east out hell, but has brought heaven to us. ° 

“The interpretation for the local application of the Golden 
Rule to our industry meant to me, at first, paying you the same 
wages that I would want for a like service, and giving you the 
same kind of treatment that I would want while rendering that 
service. It was an honest desire to accomplish these things 
that caused us to adopt the profit-sharing method of finding a 
just wage base. We were all happy when we reached this goal, 
and felt that we had arrived at the goal of Comprehension and 
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profits but that you should have all of them. In other words, 
_ I feel that when the Golden Rule is really in operation in this 


lege 
eyes ooked bey h : 
! — the Kingdom, of causing His will to be done in 
tis in heaven. 8 FAO Pod. 529i 


’ 


‘eeling that you should not only have half of these 


world the laborer will own the tools of industry and the new 
vision of the application of the Golden Rule that has been given 
me is that if I were in your place I would want the opportunity 
of owning the business and employing myself.” 

Just how far the Golden Rule operated toward bringing suc- 
cess to Mr. Nash is a matter of debate among newspaper com- 
ments. In the opinion of the Memphis Commercial Appeal the 
Golden Rule is the greatest disciplinary measure ever given for 
the government of men in any capacity or under any circum- 
stance. If honestly applied, we are told, ‘it will meet every 
requirement of life, whether civic or social, political or com- 
mercial.” And Mr. Nash, says the Memphis paper, ‘“‘has set a 
splendid example. If we could have more of Nash, we could get 


along with less of cash.’’ As the Omaha World-Herald sees it, the 
success of the course adopted by Mr. Nash does not necessarily 
prove that it would meet with the same success applied to 


industry generally. Nor, we are told, if his course were generally 
successful, is it certain that it would solve the problems of labor 


-and industry. ‘“‘It does, however, seem to point the way toward 


industrial justice in this, that it must be reached through a better 


“understanding between the workers and those who are in control 


of the capital needed to make the wheels go around.’ The 
Denver Rocky Mountain News does not ascribe the rapid growth 
of Mr. Nash’s business to the fact that he has endeavored to apply 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount to factory manage- 
ment and financing, but observes that ‘‘similar phenomena are 
not unknown under conditions which recognized the principles of 
Jesus as little as they recognized the precepts of the Koran.” 
Moreover, says the Denver paper, ‘‘our reading of the Gospels 
has failed to discover any hint that loyalty to Christian ethics 
assures the acquisition of material wealth,’’ and we are told 
that— 

‘Rather we must credit Mr. Nash with those capacities which 
make for success in manufacture and merchandising. Business 
common sense is doubtless linked with his Christian idealism. 
Without the former it is not to be supposed the latter would 
have created a million-dollar stock dividend, while it is obviously 
possible that without the latter the former might. The two 
things to stress as the important facts which the Nash experiment 
has demonstrated are, first, that business common sense can 
work along lines in close accord with Christian ideals and prin- 
ciples and achieve business success. It is not necessary to ignore 
the supreme importance of human values—spiritual values—in 
order to produce dollar values. Second, that there is a greater 
success which the lesser—measurable in material terms—may 
serve. And that is the success of making possible happy, 
healthful human lives and human homes, in which something 
of God’s high purpose for men and women and children may 
be realized.” 


But if Mr. Nash would be a Judas Iscariot and thief to keep the 
profits of his business, asks C..W. Barron, writing in Barron’s 
Weekly, of which he is editor and proprietor, has not Mr. Nash 
by his distribution solely to his factory employees made them all 
in some degree thief and Judas Iscariot? ‘‘Are they not stealing 
from the community, from society as a whole, as well as from the 
cook, the physician, the lawyer, the teacher, and the minister, and 
the church?”’ Mr. Nash and his advisers can not escape the 
conclusions of their own logic, we are told, and must search out 
those who were really the creators of that wealth. As Mr. 
Barron sees it, then: 

“The only just solution—social, sociological and spiritual—is 
for Mr. Nash and his associates to regard the first claim on that 
accumulated surplus as the claim for the continuation of the 
business—the claim of existence. In other words, the first busi- 


ness of Mr. Nash with his surplus is to accumulate reserves and 
so place them as to insure the continuous employment of labor 


tl x we in his factory and of service to organized business a 
had only begun our © ; a ae 


trades, industries or society in general, would certainly be 
greater robbery than would the retention of the riches by M 
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“To dissipate these accumulations by distribution to employe 


raising their wages out of proportion to wages in associated 


Nash in trusteeship for the maintenance and the insurance and_ 
the extension of the business. And only by extension of the busi- _ 
ness is there insurance of its future usefulness in society and in 
the employment of labor. b> Sh ae 
“Mr. Nash is no different from Mr. Ford or Mr. Rockefeller 
except in lack of logical argument and fair conclusions. They are 
all trustees for their business, their employees, society and for 
wealth in service. And the richest return that wealth can 


render under such trusteeship is the maintenance and the exten-_ 


at 


sion of the service to man and society; this is the service in 


creation to our common Creator. : wh 
“Capital accumulation in the hands of owners and directors’ 


of enterprise is, therefore, a Christian duty; its wasteful distribu- _ 


tion in any form an assault upon industry and society itself. 


“To avoid becoming a millionaire is to avoid social and Chris- _ 


tian responsibilities and duties.” 


COLLEGES KEEPING THE FAITH s - 


O MAN LOSES HIS RELIGION in college, especially 
N if he never had any to begin with, asserts Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, Chancellor of New York University. We may 
assume, he says in his baccalaureate address, as it is quoted in the 
New York World, that there is a kernel of religion in the unseen 
life of every man, and that, from the beginning, the religious 
experience of every man differs appreciably from that of his 
fellows. ‘‘And we are not to forget that the later ‘teens and 
earlier twenties are a time of tension and of readjustment in 
the religious habitude of young men everywhere, whether they 
be collegians or clerks or sailor's before the mast.’’ He goes on: 

“We might say with an eminent Presbyterian divine that ‘no 
man loses his religion in college; all that he loses is what he never 
had.’ For many of our college men, in fact, their years in college 
are a time when the religious spirit is quickened, when it finds 
direction and companionship. For the most of them, I think, 
the religious life, or at least the religious consciousness, undergoes 
somewhat of a change; and such a change is not accomplished 
without stress and strain, for which all true men must feel the 
keenest sympathy. ~ 

“That which is most likely to fall away in the years of this 
reformation is the standardized definition. Inevitably, many a 
young man finds that this fails to express in full reality the 
faith that is in him, either as to its present stage or as to its ap- 
parent terminus ad quem. 

‘‘He reviews himself in the light of a new sense of the sacred- 
ness of truth, and of all manner of truth; a sense which makes 
every truth in the deeper sense religious and equally religious 
with all the rest. 

“The established beliefs, to be sure, are of the regnant facts of 
history. But science, laying hold upon the method of history, 
has rendered even that discipline no longer wholly conservative, 
but an instrument charged and ablaze with advancing interpre- 
tations.” < 

If followed to the end, the path of religion and the path of 
science, says Dr. Charles Wesley Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse 
University, in his baccalaureate sermon, quoted in the New York 
Herald Tribune, will reach the same God. ‘‘Unfortunately,” ¢ 
however, ‘‘there are many conceited religionists, as there are 
trespassing scientists, men who conscientiously but stubbornly 
and blindly magnify the non-essential and demand sanctified 
permanence for temporal forms.’’ That it may be a guide to ail 
truth, a university, asserts Chancellor Flint, must have, in addi- 
tion to the history of past relationships and the science of present 
relationship, departments of physical science for information, 
“but not less does it need its departments ‘of philosophy and 
Accepting the fundamentals of 


? 


religion for interpretation.” 
both science and religion as inseparable, Dr. Flint molds them 
into ‘‘a psalm of praise and harmony to Him who made both the 


physical and the spiritual.” 


CHURCH DECLINE IN THE COUNTRY 


ROTESTANTISM IS RAPIDLY LOSING ITS GRIP in 

‘rural America, according to the results of exhaustive 

researches recently made public by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research of New York City, and put on the news- 
paper wires by the Associated Press. The report covers a re- 
cently completed study of thousands of rural Protestant churches, 
and is of an alarming nature. It is shown by attendance data, 
according to the Institute, that the influence of the Church in 
the country, its supposed stronghold and inexhaustible recruiting 
ground, is now only one-half as great as it was a generation ago. 
Yet evidence of the Church’s decline is not the only feature of the 
report that will prove disturbing, especially to denominational 
executives. The main purpose of the study, which was made for 
the Institute by Dr. C. Luther Fry, was, we are told, to test the 
trustworthiness of methods generally used by these executives 
to get at the truth about the churches, and the conclusion reached, 
according to the report, is that the methods are misleading and 
should be discarded. It was only by developing and using new 
’ and precise statistical methods, the report shows, that Dr. Fry 
discovered the rural church’s*plight. Neither the amount of 
money contributed by members nor the proportion of inhabitants 
belonging to the church was found to furnish a reliable index of 
the church’s influence; yet, we are told, these are the indices 
commonly used by the boards in church studies. In pointing out 
that comparisons of churches by denominational exeeutives 
on the basis of money contributions are unwarranted, the report 
says: ‘‘The Church in its financial life is closely dependent 
upon economic conditions, and unless the churches have equally 
prosperous members there is no ground whatever for the con- 
clusion that differences in the average contributions of members 
indicate differences in religious interest.’”’ Estimates based on 
membership figures were found to be less reliable than those based 
on attendance figures. Windsor County, Vermont, was selected 
as a field for specially intensive study, and it was found that 
the proportion of Protestant church members in the population 
there had remained constant throughout the entire period since 
1888. During the same period, however, theaverage attendance at 
Sunday services dropt from 3,456 to 1,843. The report continues: 


“But this figure does not take into consideration the increase 
in the Protestant population over the last generation, which was 
11 per cent. In proportion, therefore, to the Protestant popula- 
tion the decline in church attendance over the last thirty-three 
years is 52 per cent. In other words, attendance at church is 
only half that of a generation ago. 

“No matter how much one may explain away the decline in 
attendance as the result of the new age in which we live, certainly 
it is important for church leaders to know that even tho the 
proportion of members throughout the country is increasing, 
people may be growing more and more apathetic to the church's 
services. Should the decline continue in Windsor County at its 
present rate, it 1s only a question of a few decades before the 
church will become a deserted institution.” 

One community is not, of course, the country, notes the 
Indianapolis News, affirming, however, that the Institute ap- 
parently had no reason to choose its laboratory for propaganda 
purposes, and that it deserves credit for its assertion that it went 
into what it believed to be a typical American rural community. 
It is probable, thinks the Indianapolis paper, that easy com- 
munication, rapid transportation, good roads, and the vast 
number of institutions which have invaded the province of the 
churches of forty years ago have weakened Church influence 
in practically every rural communjty. However, we are told: 


“Some denominations have begun rural chureh-development 
programs intended to bring younger people in rural communities 
into their churches. These campaigns have not been without 
success, but hope of great success in this field can not be realized 
unless the churches follow, to some extent, the changing economic 
and social order. The field is there, as it has always been, and 
in time it will be served by the churches which accommodate 
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‘themselves to its needs. No accept 
has been worked out, but several cht 

problem intelligently, and the Institute's 
help to them, not only because it calls attention 
the churches, but also because it challenges the 


leadership and organization.” | | sine ae 
_ THE CRIME OF THE BOOZE BUYER 


UYERS OF BOOTLEG BOOZE are as morally guilty 
as the bootleggers themselves, we are often told; but 
it is not so often that the charge is brought directly 

home to them in words that admit of no double meaning. Re- 
cently Judge Maltbie, of Hartford, Connecticut, had brought 
before him on subpena thirty citizens whose names were found 
on trade lists of two arrested bootleggers. The thirty, we are 
told, are prominent in the city, including, as they do, lawyers, 
doctors. bankers and manufacturers, of the most respectable 
social and business standing. But no convicted criminal, we 
are told, ever received a worse scathing from the bench than 
these supposedly respectable men. The direct charge of being 
instigators of crime was deliberately launched against them, and 
the judge is said openly to have lamented that the law compelled 
him to sentence the bootleggers instead of them. As he is 
quoted in reprints sent out from the New York offices of the 
National Movement for Law Enforcement, Judge Malibie 
pointed at the bootleggers in the dock, and said: 


‘‘These men here have pleaded guilty to breaking the laws of 
their country, not in an accidental way, not in any outburst of 
passion, but coldly and consciously to get your money. Not 
only have they broken the laws of their country, but the trade 
that they represent, as every man of you knows, drags after it 
every manner of violence up to murder and piracy, and worst of 
all, bribery and corruption. The trail of these crimes leads right 
up to the doors of you men who have come here and told that 
you have played your part init. It is your money that causes it. 
And you who are supposed to represent property, respectability 
and social position—what are you, after all, but participants in ~ 
crime, instigators of crime? American eitizens, some of you 
with creditable military records, digging at the very vitals of 
your country! Take arecess, Mr. Sheriff, and air out the room!” 


To spread abroad in every community such an opinion as 
this of the social and public shame of buying liquor illicitly, com- 
ments The Continent (Presbyterian), is the immediate big need in 
the Prohibition problem. For, it is urged, 


“Tf the law does not make the buyer equally guilty with the 
seller—there seems to be dispute about that—popular sentiment 
must be trained to so consider it. The best present opportunity 
of Christian pulpits to help the success of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is in taking up this insistence as boldly, if not as violentl:, 
as Judge Maltbie did.” . 


HELPING FRENCH PROTESTANTISM—The task of re- 
constructing the historie Protestant churches in the devastated 
area of France has just been finished, announces the commission 
on relations with Franee and Belgium of the Federal Council of 
Churehes of Christ in America. More than $2,000,000 was do- 
nated for the reconstruction and repair of the churches wrecked 
by continual bombardments. Twenty-four buildings were 
rebuilt or repaired. According to a dispatch in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


“Of the gifts, more than $1,500,000 has passed through the 
treasury of the commission. The balance ineludes sums sent 
by the MeAll Mission and generous gifts by Baptists, Meth- 
odists and Lutherans direct to churches representing their own 
communions in France. The last gift of $60,000 to complete the 
$1,500,000 contribution made through the Federal Council was 
made possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who gave $40,000. 

“These included edifices in the following French towns: Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Rheims, St. Quentin, Verdun, Compiegne, Lille, 
Arras, Henin-Lietard, Cambrai, Achicourt, Bruay, Walineourt, 
Caudry, Cernay, Fresnoy, Hargicourt, Leme, Monneaux, Nau- 
roy, Quievy, Houbaix, Saulzoir, Soultzeren and Wanquentin.”’ 
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I . WEBSTER’S HORSES 


Br  Euizapern ae CoarswortH 


If when the wind blows, » 
‘Rattling the trees, 

: _ Clicking like skeletons’ 

Elbows and knees, 

a - 
You hear along the road 

Three horses pass, 2 F 
Do not go near the dark, i 
Cold window-glass. 


‘ If when the first snow lies 
Whiter than bones, 

7 - -You find the mark of hoofs 
i - Cut to the stones— 


Hoofs of three horses 

Going abreast, 

Turn about! turn about! 
- A closed door is best. 


Upright in the earth, 

, Under the sod, 
They buried three horses 
Bridled and shod, 


Daniel Webster’s horses. 
He said as he grew old: 
‘Flesh, I loved riding; 
Shall I not love it, cold? 


“Shall I not love to ride 

Bone astride bone, 

When the cold wind blows 
, And snow covers stone? 


“Bury them on their feet 
With bridle and bit. 
They were good horses, 
See their shoes fit.”’ 


A prrit of the land more terrible than 
any of the sea is quicksand, and Mr. 
Kemp in The New Republic seizes the idea 


_of its relentlessness: 


QUICKSAND 


By Harry Kemp 


The land had end before the sea began 

And fell half-way between the shore and sea,— 
As if creation halted in its plan, 

Over-awed by its task’s immensity, 

Bestowing less than chaos, with a hand 

Too opulent in width of sea and land, 

The land had end before the shore began 

And neither boat went there, nor any man, 


' Nor. any creature ventured perilously 


On tuat-gray space that was nor land nor sea. . . 
For its gray wastes went down beneath the weight 
Of the least shell that left no imprint there. 

And the swift shorebird sought escape too late 

if it but hesitated in the air! 


THERE is a reticence which makes this | 
little tragic confession all the more poign- 
ant. We read it in The Stratford Maga- 
zine: 

DOWN A LITTLE PATH 
By Lowa PIERCE 
I must come down this little path again, 


Whenever Spring returns; 
The pain comes back to my heart again, 


It aches and burns. 


oy > a+ oe — Pan 
_ And makes mevleave my work to panties 
| at wood where it fir, first, awoke; ‘ 
en cries to be off, to flee again ae 
The place where at last it broke. 


An angry little branch leans out: 

To rend my decent gown, 
The skies which always seemed to smile, 
_ Leer at me, now, and frown. 


How can I face the daisy 
Here in the self-same spot? 
Her petals said so plainly 
_ “He loves you not.” 


Beneath this tree he kissed me, 
And here, one night in May. ... 
Ah! bid that little violet 
Turn her blue eyes away. . . . 


. 

Henry Forp as a touchstone of our 
modern American life is the theme of a 
poem in The Forum (July). 
it is a portrait and a protest: 


TO HENRY FORD 
By Wirrer BynNER 


Have you ever read a poem, Henry Ford? 
Perhaps you will notice this one about you. 


How would it be to choose for President 

The richest and the simplest man alive, 

Whose only gospel is the gospel of work, 

And whose major faith is faith in Henry Ford?— 

That eye, that qduick shrewd eye, to watch a 
country! 


We laughed at you, your road-louse, your tin 
- Lizzie, 

Laughed at your ship of peace in time of war, 

Called you to witness, made a fool of you, 

Mocked you to death and went about our business: 

But now we think of you for-President. 


What do you think of us who thought of you 

So ill a while ago, lately so well? 

What is your private judgment, Henry Ford, 

Of a somersault like this, heels over head, 

A tipsy people calling ourselves temperate, 

A loutish people calling ourselves alert, 

Yes, a ridiculous people, Henry Ford, 

Blatant and swaggering and full of wind, 

Ignorant, apathetic, cruel, dead, 

So busy.and so dead?—for none alive 

Of all the nations upon earth has dared 

To hallow war as we have dared, to jail 

Such men as were honest and to honor such men 

As were false. Our souls lie-mouldering in their 
graves. 


Are you the man appointed, Henry Ford? 

Are you another who can raise the dead? 

Would you raise a Jew from the grave, by baiting 
him, 

Or an American, with gasoline? 


I met you for a moment, during the war, 

A little gray man with an honest eye, 

And on your nose—there at the very tip, 

I see it still—was a bruise, a scab, a token, 

You spoke of it yourself. ‘‘It came,’ you said, 
“Prom studying a tractor-wheel too close.” 


Would you venture to say again what you said 
to me then, 

“When will the war. end? Well, sir, it will end 

When the idlers have killed enough workers to 
feel safe?” 

Would you venture to say of Russia, for example, 

‘““When the workers have killed enough idlers to 
feel safe?”’ 


Would you knock your nose again, as President? 
Or would you enter through the eye of a needle, 
Pulling the country after you like a thread, 

Into a heaven made of smoke and brick, 

With sweat for crowns and dinner-pails for wings, 
And with living wages from the God of Things? 


Upon the draggled earth. " 


In a way also | Against another stroke. : 


i at to h Seay 


this: poem from The English 


| don). But Phillpotts has 
| soil paee is always readable 


A MARCH NIGHT 


By EDEN PHILLPoTTs 


/ Now wheels the Hunter huge upon the we 


And glittering sets, while overhead the y 
Roars with a riot, as though Orion blew ‘ 


The woodlands pant and ery ‘upon the ie ’ 
Throbbing at each mad bluster from above, 
That violates their nakedness and wrings 
Their passionate litanies. ae EF 


Some wail like women; some a resonant note __ 
Reverberate on night, and atalull, pie 
Hissing they sink to silence and rebound 


Dark heaves ‘the earth against a clean-blown § sky, es 
And deep in murk of water-meadows dim, 
Beneath the shouting forest.on the hill, = = == 
Move little beads of flame. tag 


Under the spinney’s edge a house on wheels 
Lifts nigh the hurdles, and by lantern ray 
Two ancient men among the eaning ewes 
Labour with patient craft. , 


Whimpering upon the wind there shrills the ble 
Of waking life, and deeper sigh ascends x fe 
From new made mothers, while the veterans 
Help lambs into the world. 


- 


4 
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The starry flocks trail on their way above 
Across the vast of heaven; and mother earth 
Twinkles below at many a farm and fold, 
Where shepherds tend their sheep. 


The Spectator (London) prints this mystie 
poem that has an echo of Tennyson. 


A CHORISTER IN AVALON 


By Humserr Wo.LFre 


When in the glass I see the heavy clay 
Of which I am compact, I also see 

A tall companion at my shoulder sway— 
The golden ghost a god designed for me. 


He is all fire, as I am smouldering ash; 
He is all freedom, as I am straitly bound. 4 
He is all spirit, I the sullen flesh, 
The body_of Christ is he, and I the wound. 


He does not rebuke, he does not pity me, 
For [I am only the shadow he has cast 
In another star, where earth is a memory 
Of something small and dark that ends at last. 


it is the true star, rising in the hush 
Of a heaven that is wholly in the mind, 
But passes out beyond it, as the thrush, 
Perfectly singing, leaves all thought behind. 


To that star-music all our song is speaking, 
To that nobility our saints forlorn; 

And all our dreams no more than a sickle breaking 
In our hand, and all about us is the corn. 


Yet with the harvest orb the silver ear 

Of the young moon is common in one growth; 
So, if this earth be shadow to that star, 

The single thought of beauty needs them both. 


And builds with both, as surely as the arc : 
Of the moon's circle is the undrawn string, 
As surely as the first note of the lark 
Has all the substance of an English spring. 


And thus to me may cleave the golden ghost, 
As I to him, in the thought pointing on 
To where, beyond us both, the poet lost 
On earth has found his bays in Avalon. 


The Times world-copsrighted photograph. Copyrighted, 1924, in the United States by the New York Times Company 
THE LONG SLOPE, TOPPED BY THE “HIGH PYRAMID” WHICH HURLED BACK THE CLIMBERS 


Mallory and Irvine are supposed to have met their death near the beginning of the final slope, some 800 feet below the 29.141-foot summit of the 


world’s highest mountain. 


This view was taken by a telephoto lens, frem the base camp ten miles away. 


MOUNT EVEREST KILLS AND CONQUERS 


HE BRITISH EXPEDITION which expected finally 
to scale the world’s highest mountain this summer had 


a little rime that the members liked to quote. It ran: 


No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find a way. 

Ice hurricanes, the rarefied air at five miles up, temperatures 
from 25 to 50 degrees below zero, shifting stones and avalanches, 
helped in the final accident. Three times, late in May and in 
the early part of June, different groups of the expedition at- 
tempted to scale the last thousand feet that lay between their 
highest camp and victory. The third attempt was left to George 
Leigh Mallory, probably the most skilful and experienced climber 
of the group, and A. C. Irvine, a young university athlete. 
With oxygen bottles to help combat the thin upper air, they 
were last seen within less than a thousand feet of the summit. 
Two days passed, and they did not return. The monsoon, which 
arises early in June and makes climbing among the peaks im- 
possible, arose shortly after the two climbers disappeared. 
Their comrades on the expedition have given up hope of ever 
seeing them again, given up hope, also, of reaching the summit 
this year. For the third time, Everest has conquered the best- 
laid plans of scientists and adventurers to ‘‘sting his nose-tip.”’ 
as Mallory threatened to do, in the last dispatch that the noted 
explorer sent back to civilization before his end. 

British sportsmanship and British endurance have scarcely 


ever been so well tested; Maj. W. Robert Foran observes in the 


Syracuse Post Standard, as during the series of attempts on 
Everest beginning in 1921, and leading up to the present tragie 
failure. ‘‘Just you wait, old thing, we'll get you yet!” chal- 
lenged young Capt. Geoffrey Bruce of the Sixth Gurkha Rifles, 
shaking his fist at the mountain when it conquered him and-the 
first expedition in 1921. ‘He had been forced to give up the 
unequal struggle against the icy blasts blowing at 100 miles an 
hour across the Himalayas,”’ records Major Foran. There was 
another attempt in 1922, which broke all mountain-climbing 
records, even tho its members failed to reach the aetual summit 
of the great mountain, 29,141 feet high, by about 1,800 feet. 
During the attempt of 1922, as Major Foran reeords: 


The whole climbing party was snatched by an avalanche of 
snow from the mountainside and swept down for hundreds of 
feet toward the cliff of a glacier; and seven of the cheerful and 
courageous porters with the party were swept to instant death 
over its brink. The others saved themselves by swimming the 
breast stroke in the snow, and only came toa halt on the very edge 
of the five-hundred-foot drop over the glacier’s perpendicular side. 


“Tt is believed by those best able to judge that the 1924 
expedition will achieve suecess,”’ wrote Major Foran, a few days 
before the news of the expedition’s catastrophe was telegraphed 
to London. He argued: 


They will be aided by the past experiences and the valuable 
knowledge now gained: regarding the best method of surmounting 
the terrifie obstacles confronting them. And among those now 
trailing across Tibet are six of the members of the two former 
expeditions. 

Whether or not the 1924 attempt will sueceed depends chiefly 
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on incalculable factors of wind and weather; but nothing that two nights on the mountain above 23,000 feet with the absolute 
experience can dictate or that supreme courage can accomplish minimum of organization, should be made; afterward as the 
will be left undone by Captain Bruce’s men this month. fates may decide. 


: : : Another precious day of fine weather was sacrificed on the 
Heavy snowfall, together with unusually violent winds and 28th to the recuperation of the climbers. No doubt the results 


severe cold, supplied the “incalculable factors” that not only repaid the risk. . . . 
resulted in the failure of the expedition but in the death of two The weather now was apparently almost perfect for our 
of its most hardy and determined members. In the last dis- PUtPO8¢: The mountain day after day was standing clear-cut 


‘ ; in the azure. Day after day even a streamer of cloud. th 
patch which came from the climbers, before the announcement of hallmark of the feds sirick was lacking from the eee of 


the deaths of Mallory and Irvine, Colonel Norton, head of the ll. The preliminary monsoon symptoms had entirely disap- 
expedition, told of attempts to scale the glacier near the summit, Peared; yet we all knew that the monsoon might at any mo- 
with the thermometer registering 24 degrees below zero. This ment be on us in full force. 


‘ ‘ The parties selected for the first two assaults were Mallory, 
dispatch was concluded by Mallory, who, it appears, had been Bruce and Somervell; myself, with Odell and Irvine, supporting. 


selected to make the final desperate attempt when all others With the climbing parties at Camp No. 3 were assembled 
failed. Mallory wrote, after re- 
cording the defeat of the expedi- 
tion in the attempts just made: 


** Action is only suspended be- 
fore the more intense action of 
theclimax. The issue will shortly 
be decided. The third time we 
walk up East Rongbuk Glacier 
will be the last, for better or worse. 
We have counted our wounded 
and know roughly how much to 
strike off the strength of our little 
army as we plan the next battle. 
We know now what we have to 
do to make safe the way. We 
expect no mercy from Everest; 
yet, perhaps it will be as well he 
should not deign to take much 
notice of the little group of busy 
ones on the great north side, or, at 
all events, that he should not 
observe among the scattered rem- 
nants he has half put to flight 
still existent the will, perhaps the 
power, to sting his nosetip.” 


Mallory and Irvine are the first 
Englishmen to be killed in the 
three attempts to scale the moun- 
tain, made in 1921, 1922, and in 
the present year. The struggle 
leading up to the “climax” 


The Times worid-copyrighted photograph. Copyrighted, 1924, in the United States by the New York Times Company 


which Mallory predicted in his THREE OF THE EVEREST-CLIMBERS, ONE OF WHOM PERISHED’ 
last dispatch is described by Lieut.- Mr. Mallory, shown at the left center, died after reaching, in all probability, a greater height than any 


Col. E. F. Morton, in a special mountain-climber ever attained before. Colonel Norton, leader of the expedition, is next to Mr. Mal- 
- r 1 ory. then come the Tibetan Governor of Shekar and Capt. Geoffrey Bruce. 
cable to the New York Times, lor; ‘4 congh ©) 7 ee 


copyrighted by the Mount Everest 

Committee. He writes from Camp No. 3, which was located at that picked gang of porters who were considered still reliable 

a height of 21,000 feet, on the so-called ‘‘East Rongbuk Glacier,” to go higher. They were fifteen in number and distinguished 
by the name of “Tigers.”” At the stage set for the final at- 

tempts on the mountain the weather continued perfect. 

I dictate this dispatch from Camp No. 3. I say “‘dictate,” On June 1 Mallory and Bruce, accompanied by nine of the 
since I am unable to write myself, as 1 am just recovering ‘Tigers,’ camped at the North Col Chang-La , established en 
from an acute attack of snowblindness. Geoffrey Bruce, route the rope ladder. Odell and Irvine were to remain in 
jack-of-all trades, is my secretary. Bothofus,havinghadagoat support at Camp No. 4. ~ 
high altitudes, feel that this particular{kind of work for the moment On June 2, still apparently under perfect weather conditions, 
is what exactly suits us, Above towers Everest, somewhat two climbers and eight porters started up the great North Ridge 
powdered with fresh snow, still and windless and half shrouded to establish Camp No. 5, but the weather on Mount Everest is 
in tue type of damp, sticky cloud which surely this time presages not always what it seems. Once past the jumble of the crevasse 
advent of the monsoon proper. and seracs separating Camp No. 4 from True Col, a bitter north- 

Every eye in camp is turned on the final pyramid. Expecta- west wind, and one of the most formidable foes we have to face 
tion is at its keenest, for somewhere there the final attempt, as on Mount Everest, smote the little party on the flank. 
is at this moment deciding the success or This wind must be felt to be appreciated. Every member of 


it must inevitably be, eS ; Pee ns ee Fie 
failure of the 1924 expedition. When last I wrote, l explained the party was equipped ¥ every device of windproof clothing 


and his narrative runs in part: 


on 


—— - eo 70n arth: awin Ee sxperience ceou inw -et such is the keenness o 

that the original plan would require modification, partly owing that experience could inve ye t such 1 the _K enn oe of the 
to the uncertainty, more definitely owing to the exhaustion, wind that it appeared to have the double quality of both pene- 
physical and moral, of the porters. Geofirey Bruce and Sheb- trating through and yet nearly blowing the laden porters out of 
beare. who know them best, agreed that twelve to fifteen at the their steps. el ta 8: = <A ea 

time of the return to the assault was the maximum to be de- Progress up the North Ridge of Mount Everest does not lend 
7 2 3 Peg i 4 - me: ‘ - ae ~ le 4 5 : Pa a ficht acainct ww 2 1 slijtnde 
pended upon to go beyond the normal 23,000 feet. itself to description. It is a fight against wind and altitude, 


4 


It behooved us to eut our coat according to our cloth. At generally on rock, sometimes on snow at an average angle of 
f op St ’ = 4 - . ¥ Ng a al ~ “17 ca +1, Bae le ete = a atl pe a mega GR 
a conference of climbers-at Camp No. 1, on May 27 it was de- 45degrees. It will appeal to those who have ever tried mountain 
ided that for the pres se of oxygen must be discarded; climbing above 23,000 feet. 
side Z e present the use of oxygen must be discarded; climbing above 23,000 ‘ 
cided that for the presen vg an 


= 47 os a Mage 1 PR pee ee ee A ge 
that a series of at least two attempts without oxygen, sleeping Camp No. 5 was to be situated on th 


= oo +oared | 
, or sheltered side, 
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of the ridge at about 25,300 feet. At about 25,000 feet, the en- 
durance of the porters began to flag.and of eight of them, only 
four made Camp No. 5 under their own steam. The remainder 
deposited their loads, unable to go on. 

While Mallory set to work to organize the camp, Bruce and 
one Lob Sang, meriting the distinction of being one of the leaders 
of the ‘‘ Tigers,” made two trips back from the level of the camp 

and brought up the missing loads on their own backs. Whites 

“ean not carry loads at these altitudes with impunity, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that Bruce’s heart was strained, hap- 
pily only temporarily, in this fine performance. 

Camp No. 5 was now established—two fragile ten-pound tent- 
lets perched on an almost precipitous slope. The tents oceupied 
by the non-oxygen party in 1922, collapsed and held in position 
by big stones, were clearly seen 220 feet below. According to 
plan, five porters now returned to Camp No. 4, three picked ones 
being retained to sleep the night and carry the camp some 2,000 
feet higher on the morrow. 

Obviously everything depended upon the physical condition 
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lory and Bruce and their porters appeared above, coming down 
fast, an expected and unwelcome sight.” Somervell’s narrative 
of his own and Norton’s attempt to reach the summit continues: 


Very apprehensive as to the attitude of our own porters on the 
morrow, Norton and I plugged along up an easy scree of shoul- 
der leading for over 4,000 feet from North Col up toward the 
northeastern summit ridge of Everest. We found Mallory and 
Bruce’s tents pitched on the steep but sheltered southeastern 
side of the shoulder. 

Keeping four of our porters in camp, where they spent the 
night in a space six feet by five feet, we then proceeded to settle 
down in the other tent of similar size. The floor had been leveled 
by our predecessors, and after making a good meal of pemmican 
and bully beef, coffee and biscuits, we spent a fair night, during 
at least half of which we slept, finding no discomfort from the 
altitude or difficulty in breathing. . 

Another glorious, sunny day followed, and we were delighted 
to find three of the porters willing to 
proceed and earry loads, tents, bed- 
ding and food, to the next stage. One 
porter especially deserves credit, as he 
had cut his knee rather deeply on a 
stone the previous evening. 

The easy scree of yesterday became 
looser as we got higher, and foggy as 
well, as temper suffered in the weary 
plod from 25,000 feet to 26,700 feet, 
where scree gives place to sloping slabs 
covered with small stones which render 
the footing rather precarious. 

We all found the views most at- 
tractive, not only for their magnifi- 
cence, but as excuses for frequent 
halts. Indeed, the halts were neces- 
sary as we went along, as they enabled 
us to keep breathing sufficiently for 
our bodily needs. 

Finally at a height of 26,700 feet, 
in a rocky little basin on the ridge, we 
had tostop and pitch our tent. The 
situation was far from ideal, but it 
seemed the best available in the 
vicinity, and on Everest you have got 
to take what you can get and be 
thankful. A lot of leveling had 
to be done, but the wind was kind, 
and, altho by no means what we could 
have desired, the tent was at least 


ee : habitable. Three faithful porters re- 
ies : eee) : SE ee ee x turned to Camp 4 quite fit, and armed 
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The Times wor\d-copyrighted photograph. 


A LAND THAT DWARFS MEN AND ANIMALS TO FLY-SPECKS 


By close looking along the lower part of the picture, the long line of the 


passing through the Gantsa Gorge. 


and the morale of these three men. The most persuasive powers 
of Bruce could elicit little enthusiasm from them as to their 
next,day’s task. Apparently the wind had taken the heart out 
of them. With no rosy anticipations the party went to bed, with 
the sun still gilding the tops of the surrounding mountains, after 
the truly miserable, but inevitable routine in high altitudes of 
cooking dinner. 

It was intended to make an early start the next mornine. 
This has been done. Therefore it is not impossible. But when 
Tibetan porters are concerned, it certainly approaches the limits 
of the possible. Making a long story short, a series of visits to 
the men’s tent, while the white climbers’ breakfast was beine 
prepared, produced, in the end, nothing but the most unvweléome 
information that only one was fit to proceed. The other two 
profest to be sick, and totally unable to carry a load. 

Bruce talks their language fluently, has a great influence over 
them, and there was not the slightest doubt that if anybody could 
have stimulated them to go on it was he. It was fairly evident 
that the three porters had shot their bolt, and that nothin more 
was to be got out of them. After a brief consultation it one de- 
cided to return to Camp No. 4. 

Somervell and Norton, going up, met the disappointed climb- 
ers on the way down. ‘‘We had not been going long,” reports 
Somervell, who writes this part of the narrative, ‘when Mal- 


This was easy country compared with what followed. 


with a note setting forth their prowess 
and suggesting its reward with a feast 
at the lower camp, where no doubt 
they had the meal of their lives. 

In our tiny tent we cooked a good 
brew of coffee and a little soup, but 
the altitude was attacking our appetite, and we could not 
fancy more than a morsel of solid food. Filling the thermos 
with coffee for the morrow in order to avoid having to cook 
before an early start, we settled down for the night. Both of 
us were surprized; we got some sleep, at any rate, tho not very 
much; but when morning arrived we were well rested and 
untroubled by breathing and the other effects of the great 
altitude. 


expedition may be seen 


We got up full of hope as dawn was breaking; but there was 
an early disappointment. Alas! the thermos had shed its cork 
during the night and we had to waste nearly an hour melting 
snow in order to make more liquid. For both of us remem- 
bered how in 1922, at asomewhat similar altitude, thirst above 
everything destroyed stamina and going power, and we were 
determined to start our final climb with plenty of fluid inside us. 

At last we got going about 6:45 A. M. and trudged slowly 
up the broad, rocky shoulder slanting across toward our right 
in the direction of the summit, for there the going seemed 
easiest. Moreover, in that direction was a patch of sunlight. 
Our side of the ridge was in shadow and very cold, and we 
thought climbing in the sunshine correspondingly attractive. 

At length, panting, puffing and sometimes slipping back on the 
scree and compelled to stop for a minute to regain our breath 
we attained sunlight and soon began ‘to be warm. We crossed 
& snowy patch with Norton gallantly chipping steps in front, and 


_ Isn’t this a picture that speaks straight to 
our appetite? Doesn't it say delicious flavor 

Bre nelesome, tempting, nourishing food— 

‘delight and satisfaction for your hunger? 


Z Selected peas are prepared and blended by © 
Campbell’ s famous chefs into a rich, smooth 
puree—richer still for the fresh, golden country 
butter it contains. As fine a food as you could 
pe regularly on the family table! 


To prepare the best Cream of Pea 
Follow these simple directions:—Heat contents. 
‘of can in a saucepan and stir until smooth. Heat 
an equal quantity of milk or cream to the boiling 
point separately, and add to the soup a [litile at a 
_ time, stirring constantly (using a spoon or Dover 
egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Serve 


a 


- immediately. 


21 kinds 
‘ 12 cents a can 


4 
Vp 


Soup for health— 


: : 
every day! Ke a0 ‘AMPBELL SOU 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S 
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reached the dread yellow bank of rock which is such a conspie- 


uous feature in distant views of the mountain. 


This rock was 


weathered into horizontal ledges, some ten or more feet wide, 


and provided a safe and easy route toward t 


The Times world-copyrighted 
the United States by the New York Times 


A TIBETAN “TIGER” 
IN A CHEERFUL MOOD 


He is one of the expedition’s porters, men ac- 

customed to live and work in high altitudes. 

Some of them are dubbed “Tigers’’ because of 
their unusual endurance and bravery. 


hotograph. Copyrighted, 1924, in 


_ change. 


he summit ridge. 


So up these ledges 
we went, pulling 
ourselves, with 
heavy breathing, 
from one to an- 
other and walk- 
ing along them 
occasionally for 
respite, and al- 
ways keeping 
upward and to 
the right, hoping 
by these means 
to avoid some 
of the  loose- 
looking rock on 
the north-eastern 
ridge above. 

But the alti- 
tude was begin- 
ning to tell se- 
verely onus. At 
about 27,500 feet 
there was an 
almost sudden 
A little 
lower down we 
could walk com- 
fortably, taking 
three or four 
breaths for each 
stop, but now 
seven, eight or 
ten complete res- 
pirations were 
necessary for 
every single step 
forward. Even 
at this slow rate 
of progress we 
had to indulge in 
a rest for a min- 
ute or two at 
every twenty or 


thirty yards. In fact we were getting to the limit of our endurance. 


At a level of somewhere about 28,000 feet 


I told Norton I 


could only hinder him and his chance of reaching the summit if 


I tried to go any further, as an in- 
tensely sore throat added greatly 
to the misery of my fight. I 
suggested he should climb the 
mountain, if he could, by himself, 
and settled down on a sunny 
ledge to watch him do it. 

But Norton himself was not far 
from the end.of his tether. From 
my seat I watched him slowly 
rise—but how slowly!—and after 
an hour I doubt whether he had 
risen eight feet above my level. 
He realized that a successful issue 
to the fight was impossible, and 
after alittlereturned. We agreed 


reluctantly that the game was 
up. So with our heavy hearts 
beating over 180 to the minute, 
we returned and retraced our 
steps, but slowly, for even a 
downhill movement at this level 
is rather hard and_ breathless 


work and both of us required 
frequent rests. 

The view from the topmost 
point that we reached, and indeed 
all the way up, was quite beyond 
words for its extent and mag- 
nificence. Gyaching and Chouyo, 
among the highest mountains of 
the world, were over 1,000 feet be- 
neath us. Around them we saw 
a perfect sea of fine peaks, all 
giants among mountains, all as 
dwarfs below us. 


The Times world-copyrighted photograph. Copyrighted, 19 


The expedition lived in tents and upon such f; 
climatic conditions capable of making 


-yet we were.unable to get to the summit. 


SSS ee 

The splendid dome of Pumori, finest of Everest’s satellites, 
was but an incident in the vast array of peak upon peak. 
Over the plain of Tibet, a distant range gleamed 200 miles 
away. The view, indeed, was indescribable, and one simply 
seemed to be above everything in the world and to have 
a glimpse almost of a god’s view of things. 

But we were far from being gods ourselves, tired and breath-— 
less as we were, the very epitome of human limitations. We 
revisited our high camp and there packed our rucksacks and 
set off again down-hill 

We reached camp No. 4 at 9:30 P. M. Within an hour. we 
were fed, warmed and fast asleep. Norton is still recovering from 
severe snow blindness, unfortunately {contracted on the climb. 
I can almost speak aloud again. We are both rather done in, too, 
in general condition, but are satisfied that we had the weather 
and a good opportunity for a fight with our adversary. There 
is nothing to complain of. a 

We established camps; our porters played up well; we obtained 
sleep even at the highest altitude, nearly 27,000 feet, and we had 
gorgeous days for the climb, almost windless and brilliantly fine, 
So we have no excuse. 
We have been beaten in a fair fight—beaten by the height of a 
mountain and by our own shortness of breath—but the fight was 
worth it, worth it every time, and we shall cherish the privilege 
of defeat by the world’s greatest mountain. 

We now await news of Mallory and Irvine, who to-day are 
making another attempt, hoping that they may reinforce the 
feeble summit air by artificially provided oxygen, and by its 
means be able ta conquer the chief difficulty of reaching the 
summit. May the genie of the steel bottle aid them. All of 
us are hoping he may, for nobody deserves the summit more than 
Mallory, the only one of our number who has been at it for three 
years. 


Somervell’s story ends here, and Colonel Norton takes up the 
narrative, concluding with brief mention of the accident to Mal- 
lory and Irvine. The leader of the expedition writes: 


Two attempts without oxygen failed to reach the summit. I 
was delighted to find on our arrival at Camp 4 on the night of 
June 4 that Mallory had rightly determined, in my absence, that 
there must be one more attempt, and that immediately, and, if 
possible, with oxygen. 

Bruce, the condition of whose heart definitely prevented him 
from taking part in another attempt, had already gone down to 
Camp 3 to see if it were possible to supply sufficient porters to 
put on oxygen, so as to make the attempt with an absolutely 
minimum load. The men were forthcoming. Mallory had al- 
ready decided that the climbers to make this final assault should 
be himself and Irvine. Unremitting and indefatigable work 
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BREAKFAST IN A DESOLATE HIMALAYAN GORGE 


a} 
are as polar explorers use. At five miles up, they met 
polar travel seem easy by comparison, 
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HROUGHOUT many years the name 

Buick has been indelibly associated with 
all that is best in six-cylinder motor cars. 
Naturally, such a record has resulted in 

a universal acceptance of every Buick six. 


emereeeremrgete oo ete ai ee 
WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


conomy and -cceleration in 
— your Chevrolet Superior car 
e secured through the use of a 
high compression valve-in-head 
_ engine. Close fitting cast iron pis- 
_ tons are employed and each of 
these is equipped with three rings 
' above the piston pin. To prevent 
i “excessive quantities of oil passing 
the rings, an oil return groove 
with two drain holes is provided 
pee just below the third ring. 
ee sThe lubricating system is of the 
splash circulating type in which 
_ the oil is fed to the splash troughs 
by means of a gear pump con- 
nected with the generator drive 
_ shaft. 


. ais 


_____ The cylinders, pistons and all 
= other working parts in the crank- 
_ case except the center main bear- 
_ ing are lubricated by the oil mist 
___ which is created by the connect- 
_ ing rod dippers dipping into the 
_ oilin the splash troughs. Oilis fed 
_ to the center main bearing by a 

supply pipe connecting directly 
___with the oil pump and pressure 
gage piping. 


for your 


“VN YOUR WILLYs KNIGHT engine, 
I due to its sleeve valve con- 
struction, the heat which is ab- 
sorbed by the pistons must be 
transmitted through two sleeves 
and threeoil films beforeit reaches 
the cylinder walls and is trans- 
ferred to the cooling system. In 
this respect it is unlike the poppet 
valve engine in which the piston 
heat passes through only a single 
oil film before it reaches the cyl; 
inder walls. 

Retarding the heat flow causes 


Domestic 
Branches: 


—— sss 


WILLYS KNIGHT} A 


~CHEVROLE 


_ When present day fuels are ig- 
nited in engine cylinders where 
carbon ‘deposits have accumu- 
lated they tend to burn in a 
peculiar manner, causing the fa- 
miliar carbon knock or “ping” 
which occurs when the spark is ad- 
vanced excessively or the throttle 
opened suddenly. When care is 
taken to prevent excessive heat 
radiation from the cylinders and 
high compressionsare used to pro- 
mote fuel economy, this tendency 
of the fuel to knock or “ ping” in 
the presence of carbon deposits 
is accentuated. Consequently it 
is important to minimize the pos- 
sibility for carbon formations. 
To meet the requirements of 
the Chevrolet lubricating system 
and to reduce carbon formations 
in this engine to a minimum, we 
recommend Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic for both summer and win- 
ter use. This oil is of the proper 
body and character to provide 
adequate engine lubrication un- 


der all operating conditions. It 


should also be used in all Chevro- 
let 490 models, 


higher temperatures in the pis- 
tons, piston rings and in the oil 
film surrounding them. Conse- 
quently a heavy rich lubricating 
oil may be employed under sum- 
mer operating conditions without 
causing excessive fluid frictional 
resistance and consequent power 
loss. Anoilof this character is also 
desirable in order to efficiently 
seal the pistons and rings and af- 
ford the maximum of lubrication 
at the higher operating tempera- 
tures encountered. 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago 
Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis 
Milwaukee Albany Buffalo 


The 1924 Willys Knight engine | 
is equipped with aluminum pis- 
tons of the latest constant clear- 
ance, split skirt type and very 
close clearances are maintained. 
Three narrow piston rings and 
one wider ring, specially designed 
to control oil pumping, are fitted 
above the piston pin. In previous 
models aluminum pistons of the 
conventional solid skirt type were 
used. To regulate the oil supplied 
by the force feed lubricating sys- 
tem in accordance with the en-— 
gine power requirements, a spe- 
cial by-pass valve is connected 
with the throttle valve, this 
feature being employed on all 


models. - 


These features of design tend 
to prevent over-lubrication. Con- 
sequently the possibility of detri- 
mental carbon formations, which 
would tend to occur if a rich lu- 
bricating oil were fed tothecylin- 
ders in excessive quantities, is 
reduced to a minimum, 


To give the best possible lubri- 


cation with these engine charac- 


for your 


pee 


STUDEBAKER & 
mae A fle 


Big Six . Special Six 


eae BAKER engines are of the 
six-cylinder, four-stroke cy- 
cle, vertical.type. The cylinder 
head is detachable and the valve 
arrangement is the L-head type. 


Studebaker pistons are equip- 
ped with a special oil-return 
groove and oil drain holes which 
allow excess quantities of oil on 
the cylinder walls to drain back 
into the crank case reservoir. 


The Studebaker lubricating 
system is of the splash circulat- 
ing type, employing a gear type 
oil pump located on the outside 
of the crankcase and consider- 
ably above the oil level. 

The lubrication of the cylinder 
walls, the pistons, piston rings, 
and piston pin bearings depends 
upon an oil mist. This mist is 
created by splashers fitted on the 
lower side of the connecting rod 
bearings dipping into oil in the 


, a 


7 


VACUUM Oj} 


teri 


Winter lubricat 
weather materially re 
operating tempe 
quently an effec 
will be provi ed by 2 
ing oil than is desirab 
operating temperatures. 
tion, the lower tem 
crease the frictional resis 
the oil films which are of 
area in Knight type eng 


. . ag 


condition is emphasized 
ing when a more fluid oil 
essential in order to assu 
tribution throughout the — 
cating system. ~ 
To meet these require 
during the period when fr 
temperatures are encount 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil Ar 
the 1924 Willys Knight er 
For the previous models inw 
the clearance limits are cons 
ably greater, we recommend t 
use of Gargoyle Mobiloil “é 


during winter weather. 


sn 


“ ] 
- 
2. 
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. Light Six Models 


troughs located under each cy! 
der bore. 


A suitable lubricant for. the 
engines must be of such bog 
and character as to meet the op 
erating temperature and distf 
bution requirements. 


The well-finished cylinde 
bores, close fitting pistons ag 
the adequate provision for drain 
ing back excess oil from the cy 
inder walls are other features. 
the utmost importance in deter 
mining the most suitable lubm 
cants for Studebaker engines. 


Special consideration must b 
given to winter lubrication fe 
quirements. It is imperative tha 
the oil used be of the proper flui 
ity to provide a positive prim 
of the oil pump. 

To satisfactorily meet all thes 
conditions, Gargoyle Mobile 


ArH > ed to the special winter require- 
use in Studebaker engines; Gar- ments. These recommendations 
goyle MobiloilArctic is best suit- apply to all models. 


limits, the oil flow. 


abc MARMON is an example of 


OUR DODGE engine is of the 
4-cylinder, vertical L-head 
type, bore 37%”, stroke 434”. It 
s equipped with a splash circu- 
lating system of lubrication em- 
ploying a vane pump located 
‘above the oil level. 
- Oil distribution is effected by 
_ dippers on the lower ends of the 
“connecting rods. These dip into 
the oil in the splash troughs and 
Bproject it to all friction surfaces 
within the engine. Small holes 


~above the dippers are provided © 


to convey the oil into the crank 
pin bearings. | 
On all Dodge engines, prior to 
"1923, cast iron pistons were used. 
Because of the present day fuels, 
comparatively small carbon de- 
“posits in these engines quickly 
‘result in “pinging” or knocking. 
 Itisof the utmost importance, 
therefore, that a clean burning oil 
_be used in these engines, under 
_all operating conditions in order 
to eliminate the tendency toward 
“excessive carbon accumulations. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic meets 
“these requirements as this oil is 
of sufficient body to assure thor- 
ough engine lubrication and is of 
such character as to burn with a 
minimum of carbon deposits. Its 


/DODGE 


lta 


use is therefore recommended for 
both summer and winter. 


eR oR” 


The 1924 and 1923 Dodge en- 
gines use a special type of con- 
stant clearance, aluminum alloy 
piston. The chief factor for con- 
sideration from a lubrication 
standpoint is that they result in 
much lower piston head temper- 


atures, thus minimizing carbon 


formationsandin turn the knock- 
ing or “pinging” tendency of an 
engine. 

For this reason Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “A,” which is of a richer lu- 
bricating character than Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil Arctic, can be used 
in these engines to advantage 
during summer. This change in 
piston design counteracts the 
conditions which in the previous 
models made the engine sensitive 
to carbcn formation. 


During winter, because of the 
elevated exposed location of the 
oil pump, it is necessary to use 
an oil of the proper fluidity, to 
provide positive pump priming. 

For the 1924 and 1923 models 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A”’ should 
be used in summer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic in winter. 


Gis, 


Mobilojy 
A 


high-power, medium speed 
design applied to the six cylinder 


engine. The cylinders are of spe- 


cial design to assure uniform cool- 
ing and are cast in blocks of three. 
A very large and rigid crankshaft 
is used. 


An unusual design of piston is 
employed. The head or part 
which carries the rings, is of 
aluminum alloy and this is ex- 
tended downward to form a bear- 
ing for the piston pin. The skirt, 
or portion sliding on the cylinder 


wall, is a thin and light shell of 


cast iron which is securely bolted 
to the lower face of the aluminum 
body, the two forming a piston 
of light weight, high heat con- 
ductivity and excellent wearing 
qualities. 


The lubricating system is of 
the force feed type, having special 
features controlling the oil sup- 
ply in proportion to the engine 
load requirements. A gear type 
oil pumplocated at the rear end of 
the camshaft forces oil to the rear 
main bearing and thence through 
the entire length of the hollow 
crank shaft to the front main 
bearing: 

At each crankpin bearing and 
at the center main bearing an 
outlet is provided to supply these 
bearings with oil, and this outlet 
is so located that it automatically 


The large volume of oil fl 
through the crank shaft aids 
cooling it and from the’ point of 
discharge at the front bearing is 
taken to a special regu 
valve which controls the pr su 


‘in accordance with the power 1 


quired. Paka, i oe 
These features of design ha 
a direct bearing on the charact 
of lubricant which should be 
lected. ; : 


_ The tendency toward carb: 
formation in any engine is influ- 


_enced by the amount of oil pass- 


ing the pistons which is contro 

ed toa large extent by the design — 
of the lubricating system. When 
this is such that an oversupply 
of oil is prevented, particularly — 
when the engine is running idle 
or under light loads, little carbon ‘ 
deposit may be expected. : 


The type of piston employed — 
in the Marmon design reduces ~ 
not only the amount of oil reach- 
ing the combustion chambers, — 
but also the tendency of the fuel _ 
to knock or “ping” should car- 
bon deposit accumulate. 


To best meet all these and 
other lubrication requirements of 
the Marmon design, we recom- 
mend the use of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” for all seasons and con- 
ditions. ’ 


General Instructions 


Veo engine will operate at its best if the level of the 
oil in the crank-case is kept between the half-full 
mark and the full mark on the oil level indicator; usually 
replenishment of the supply once a week will be sufficient 
to accomplish this, With a 5-gallon can or 15- or 30-gallon 
drum of the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil on hand you 
will always be ready to give your car this valuable attention. 
The crank-case should be entirely drained of oil ‘at least 
every 1000 miles in summer and every 500 miles in winter. 
When draining the oil, the removable screen (if your car 
has one) should also be cleaned. Draw off the old oil when 
the engine is warm, as the oil then flows more freely and 
tends to wash out any foreign matter. (Never flush the 
crank-case with kerosene.) Then refill with the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
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0. 5, intending to sleep 
to make the assault on the summit to- 
are shrouded in the mist of mystery; but one 
us yesterday from their perch near the top of 
the hand of a returning porter. It is to the effect that 
f with the cinema, should be on the lookout for them about 
the base of the final pyramid that starts 650 feet from the top, at 
8 o’clock this morning. - : b yg: 
Returning porters report that the pair were going excee ngly 
rong. with oxygen yesterday. From every point of view the 
situation is dramatic. One more small incident is worth noting. 
During the night of June 4-5 on North Col I was smitten with 
snowblindness, and for sixty hours was completély and 
olutely blind. At 10 A. M. on June 6 Hingston and two por- 
arrived from Camp No. 3 to relieve and, if possible, escort me 


“a 


gould only be an embarrassment to Hazard, who had 
now taken the place of Irvine in the réle of supporters. 
Hingston being unable at the moment to perform the miracle 
- of restoring my sight, performed, with the help of Hazard and two 
porters, another miracle. The route to North Colis admittedly an 
Fy ¢. Ipine climb. They shepherded me down some 1,500 feet of sheer ice 
and snow, placing my every footstep, leading me by the hand and 
supporting me with ropes fixt and unfixt with complete security. 
Hazard turned back after roping me from the top of the 
- ehimney to the bottom and Hingston saw me the rest of the way 
_, into Camp No.3. Hingston is a famous goer on a hillside and has 
limited experience of snow and ice conditions in the Pamirs, 
but he has never done any Alpine climbing, so I think it must 
’ be admitted his performance was remarkable, and it was cer- 
_ tainly one I shall not forget in a hurry. 
_ With deepest regret I add these few lines continuing the above 
dispatch. Mallory and Irvine perished on the mountain beyond 
alldoubt. They were last seen by Odell from Camp No. 6 going 
strong for the top. 
bre 


I have not yet seen Odell, but estimate that this was about 
eleven o’clock in the morning of the 8th, and that the point 
reached at that time by the climbers was about 28,000 feet. 
Nothing had been seen or heard of them since Odell returned 
to Camp No. 4 that night, and until about noon on the 9th the 
absence of news occasioned the only anxiety, as the climbers 
might well have passed the night in Camps Nos. 5 and 6. 

Atnoon on the 9th Odell and two porters started from Camp No4, 
and spent the night at Camp No. 5. About 1 P.M. on the 10th 
Odell reached Camp No. 6, whence he signaled that there was no 
sign of the missing men. 

Camps Nos. 5 and 6 were under continuous observation from 
Hazard from Camp No. 4. These camps were provided with 
magnesium flares for distress signals, and there was no doubt that 
the climbers did-not return to them. This puts any possibility 
of their survival*out of the question, for no one could spend 
two nights on the mountain under existing conditions, except in 
one or the other of the two high camps, and live. 

The only likely explanation of the tragedy is that there was a 
mountaineering accident, unconnected with questions of the 
weather or the use of oxygen. This is borne out by our own ob- 
servations, four days previously, of the nature of the ground they 
were crossing when last seen. 

I remained at Camp No. 3, directing operations by messenger 
and watching for signals through a telescope until 4:30in the after- 
noon of the 10th, by which time [ saw Odellreach Camp No. 4safely. 
My condition and that of Captain Bruce, the only climber with 
me, precluded our reaching Camp No. 3in time to be of any help, 
and beyond a letter of instructions and the use of a system of 
signals I had to give the supporting party in Camp No. 4 a free 
hand. They appear to have done all that was humanly possible. 

Ishould add that I myself forbade any reconnaissance beyond 
Camp No. 6, as the weather was extremely threatening and condi- 
tions on the mountain appeared to be as bad as they could be, and I 
had to consider the lives of the two British and three Himalayan 
members of the expedition, who were still at, orabove, Camp No. 4. 


The Times sums up, editorially, the fate of the third, and 
possibly last for some years, attempt to seale the summit of the 
world’s highest mountain. The summary and 
under the heading of ‘‘Everest’s Mystery,” runs: 


comment, 


The Mount Everest expedition of 1924 has ended in a mystery 
that shrouds the vanishing without trace of George Leigh Mallory 
and his climbing mate, Irvine. In the latest dispatch, dated 
‘Camp No-3 (21,000 feet), Hast Rongbuk Glacier, Jiine 8, their fate 
is not explained. All that Colonel Norton knows is that when 
Mallory and Irvine were last seen they were ‘going strong for 
the top,” after making a start in fine weather from Camp No.6at an 
altitude of 26,700 feet. Colonel Norton and Dr. Somervell 


down. I was anxious to descend, pamy aresenae at Camp No.4 
st lell an 


allory and Irvine 


Two days later ory and Irvine é 
oxygen tanks. Oxygen had not been by No: 


vell in their climb to 2 Ta which was 500. 
the record of the expedition of 1922. From Camp No 
Mallory and Irvine were seen toiling up somewhere: 
mit at about 11 o’clock A. M. on June 8. So Odell 
pedition reports. The work assigned him required a um t 
one of the lower camps on that day, but he was back again 
Camp No.6onJune9. He signaled that “there was no sig 
missing men.” If Mallory and Irvine had been phy 
to get down to Camp No. 6 or 5, they could have used ; 
flares provided for Sere ae 7 
Colonel Norton says that: ‘‘no one could spend two nights on 
the mountain under exi§ting conditions, except in one orthe nal 


other of t igh camps, and live.” He conatnes at, as 
the x of wee Ole iae ae oxygen was available, th tas kely a 


explanation of the tragedy is that there was a mountaineering 
accident.”” The truth will probably never be known, even if 
another expedition should succeed in gaining the summit. In 
view of the experiences of Norton and Somervell on their last 
climb, it may be ventured that their comrades died from ex- — 
haustion somewhere above 28,000 feet. : 
A new record was set by Colonel Norton and Dr. Somervell on 

the steeps of Everest, and perhaps Mallory and Irvine strained f 
up even higher. What seems to have been proved by the | 
assaults of 1924 is that the danger-line for climbers, the point 
where nature rebels and the mountain defies its assailants, is 
about 1,000 feet below the top of the world. There seems to be 
no hope of scaling Everest unless those who lay siege to it aceli- 
matize themselves by months and perhaps years of camping at 
the high levels. This view is supported by the testimony of 
Dr. Somervell that sleep was obtained at the highest camp for 
the next day’s effort, which was an unexpected gain. “‘Gorgeous 
days, almost windless and brilliantly fine,’ the expedition of 
1924 was favored with for the supreme test of vitality.- ‘‘So 
we have no excuse,” he adds. , - 
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“LIGHTS! SHOOT!”—IN THE TURRET OF oh 
BATTLE-SHIP 


OWN BELOW, in a space full of humming machinery 
D and heat, a blue-clad engine-man turned away from his 
dials and indicators. 

“Well, when do we shoot?” he inquired of a fellow engine- 
man, as he wiped his sweating face with a piece of oily waste. 

“Damfino; we’re making eighteen knots now,”’ came the reply. 

They were preparing, they and’ the other thousand-odd men 
and officers on the ship, for big-gun target practise. Within the 
space of a few minutes, with tons of steel sent screaming from the 
big guns in the turrets above, the test would be made of a year’s 
training on one of the battle-ships of the American Navy. Actual 
wartare could hardly cause more tension and excitement. Some- 
times there is tragedy, too. ‘Three officers and forty-five men 
lost their lives, and scores were injured, in an explosion in a turret 
on the battle-ship Mississippi at target practise off the coast 
of Southern California, on June 14. The tragedy was one of the 
most frightful ever experienced by the American Navy in peace- 
time, and official inquiry is now on to determine the facts and 
fix the responsibility. . Considering the tension, the demand for 
speed in firing, however, as described by an officer aboard one of _ 
the ships under test, it may seem strange to the layman that such 
tragedies are not of more frequent occurrence. 

Ensign Harry P. Smith, aboard the Tennessee, which was with 
the Mississippi in the recent maneuvers, tells in outline the story-- 
of the firing aboard his own ship, and the Baltimore Sun pub." 3 
lishes his dramatic account. From the engine-room he turns to 
the steering engine-room, where: 


An electrician walked around watching a clanking little motor 
that would spin a few times, and then reverse itself, in obedi- 
ence to the will of the helmsman at the conn above. Two large 
motors went quietly about their business of handling the rudder, 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet is modern in appearance. All 
models are of stream-line design, and fine, durable 
finish. Closed models have genuine Fi isher Bodies. 


Chevrolet is modern in construction. It 
has standard sliding gear transmission, Remy elec- 
trical equipment, modern cooling system, suction 
fuel feed with tank at rear, demountable rims, safe 
steering mechanism—in fact all essential engineer- 
ing improvements found in the highest priced cars. 


Chevrolet is fully equipped as sold. We 
quote prices on complete cars only. Chevrolet is all 
there, ready for use as soon as you put on your 
license plates. Compare the fully equipped Chev- 
rolet with other cars, plus their missing equipment, 
and satisfy yourself which costs least. 


Chevrolet transportation averages less 
cost per mile than that of any other car at any 
price. This cost includes the list price of car, in- 
surance, operation, maintenance, annual depreci- 
ation, and interest on your investment. Why pay 
more per mile for lower quality? 


Chevrolet has the most powerful motor 
of any low priced car. Its supremacy for hill climb- 
ing and hard going is well known. Where there are 
most hills there are most Chevrolets. Why drive a 
slow car and hold up the line when it costs less 
to be a leader? 


Chevrolet yields solid comfort in riding. 
This is due to its long wheel base, correct body 
suspension on extra strong and resilient vanadium 


steel springs, well-sprung and padded upholstery, 
deep seats with ample leg room, and correctly in- 
clined backs. The double ventilating windshield 
and cool motor make driving a pleasure instead of 
a discomfort. 


7 Chevrolet service costs are low because so 


few hours per year are needed in service stations. 
Chevrolets are built to stay together, and do not 
require you to be always near a service station. 
When adjustments or repairs are needed the Chev- 
rolet Flat Rate System keeps the cost down to 
the minimum. 


8 Chevrolet is a quality car. You are proud 


to tell of your ownership of a Chevrolet. Your 
Chevrolet tells the world that you appreciate mod- 
ern quality and are a good judge of value. 


9 Chevrolet is built for safety. It steers firmly 


and easily and the steering gear will not lock itself. 
It holds to the road even at high speed on gravel. 
Its braking power isample. It is easy to handle and 
accelerates so quickly it enables you to get out of 
a bad position promptly. It is one of the few cars 
granted Class A rating by insurance underwriters. 


10 Chevrolet is easy to buy and easy to trade. 


In buying a home, you always consider what you 
would get for it if you ever wanted to move. Be 
sure the car you buy has a good trade-in value, so 
that when the time arrives to get a new one, you 
can make a good deal. Chevrolet’s trade-in value 
is high because of the big demand for this well- 
built, long-lived automobile. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f.o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Superior Roadster .....-.- + + $495 Superior 4-Passenger Coupe . . . . « « $725 
Superior Touring . . . .4«". «+» - - 510 BUDELIOF CUA ee sve ues aouhs ne 8 ao Seg kOe 
Superior Touring DeLuxe. . .... . 640 Superior Commercial Chassis . .... 410 
Superior Utility Coupe. . .....- - 640 Utility Express Truck Chassis . . . . . 550 
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with the assistance of their noisy little brother. A group of 
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seamen sat in one corner near a controller. One had a telephone 
on and was watching a compass close at hand. * Officers eall 


sounded on a loud-speaker overhead. All jumped up and their 


eyes brightened. : } eek ae eS ’ 
Rive minutes, and the firing point,” said the man with the 


telephone, and another remarked that he’d be glad when they 


secured. . ‘ 

“Aw, pipe down; ae you know we are going to fire this 
time?’ was all he got for his pains. 4 : 

In the conning tower no one said a word. The captain moved 
around, squinting continually through the tiny slits at the 
flagship ahead, on which the signal to open fire was flying. The 
navigator busied himself with a plotting sheet and the helmsman 
kept his eyes glued on the compass. The fire-control booth was 
equally silent. Several men, wearing head-phones, stood around, 


and the gunnery officer watched, through a periscope, that — 


signal on the next ship. ¥ . 
The plotting-room was crowded with men, some busy at their 
instruments, others merely watching the observers. The 


plotting-room officer scribbled away at a sheet working a ‘‘ballis- . 


tic,” and two other officers leaned over large boards on which 
some men were plotting ranges. From time to time one would 
look up and say, “‘ Five eight,” or ‘‘ Five five, if and a man sent the 
cryptic message over a phone and an indicator. Two more 
officers leaned over large box-like machines covered with dials, 
and one kept telling the other the ranges. . 
On the bulkhead four lights showed, and some one said, 
‘Signal is flying.”’ It seemed as tho one could feel the tenseness 
as the same man ealled, “Stand by!’ The officer giving the 
ranges straightened up. ‘‘Give it another 50 and let her go,” 
and he held his breath. . 

A group in the top were set and waiting. The spotter had his 
eyes on that little red flag 500 yards away; the trainer and direc- 
tor-operator were watching the target through their telescopes. 

On the bridge up ahead a man raised his arms to the halyard, 
and almost as he did so the spotter shouted ‘*‘ Execute”’ over the 

hone. 
¥ Back came the order, ‘‘Commenee firing,’’ and an indicator 
that had been reading ‘‘Cease”’ snapt to ‘‘ Fire.” 

At last it had come, that order “‘Commence firing!’?” Hun- 
dreds of times in drill it had come, sometimes hurriedly, ‘some- 
times loudly, but never before so coolly nor so penetratingly. 
“Commence firing!”’ For six weary months of drills all hands 
had been waiting for that order. They had patiently and pains- 
takingly drilled, sometimes in not such a good humor, but always 
with the one idea in mind—to be ready when the time came. 
And now the time had come, and the watches began ticking off 
the seconds. 

“Shoot!’’ from spot one. Two lights blinked in the buzzer 
circuit. Another ight—a flame and a roar shot from each gun. 
**Spot one fired,’ came over the phone. ‘‘Switchboard fired.” 
“D. C. one-o-nine-five.”” ‘‘Plot check.”’ Twelve shells were 
whining as they sped toward the far-off target, while the men in 
the turrets were working as they never worked before in an 
effort to get another load ready that the second salvo might not 
be held up while the first landed. 

Hardly had the guns slid back into position after the recoil 
when the open breach was up in front of the loading-tray. Down 
went the tray, reaching far into the gun, as one of the crew 
called, ‘‘Bore clear!” With a whir of gears and a grind of a 
chain, a long arm of the rammer shot out behind the shell and 
away it went, sliding down the tray and in the gun. 


A clank of the powder-car, and almost as the rammer-head 
was backed clear it started to push home two bags of powder 
that. had been dumped in front of it. Once again did it drive 
in the powder, and the gun-captain closed his breech. Down 
into the pit it went as the pointer elevated, and all hands jumped 
clear. Then— 


“Lights! Shoot!” 

A pause, and another flame and roar as the ship trembled from 
the shock. On all stations absolute quiet prevailed, except for 
the necessary orders or information. 

“Control spot, right-o-one!’’ and the third salvo was ready. 
Away it went, and after it others followed until the guns had 
roared for the last time, and the ‘‘Cease firing’’ gongs had rung. 

The first query on all lips was: ‘‘What’s the time?” And 
when the word came: ‘‘Time, three minutes and twenty-one 
seconds,”’ all were happy. They all had been confident they could 
do it, and now it was done—a world record. From the men 
on the range-finders, whose accurate and careful work had put the 
first salvo on, through the turrets’ crews, whose speed in loading 
had made possible the rapid fire, and the plotting-room, where 
men had worked with precision, to the tops where the actual 
firing had taken place, spread a general smile of satisfaction, 


their time came. It a 
high, and with a commendation here or a ¢a 
led his men on to success. But above all othe 

meant the Tennessee, not the ship one, nor the men 
the ship and men and their spirit. Given a chance, 
came through, and they came 


—AND OTHERS 


LACE ON ONE SIDE $3,500,000,000 in life insurar 
on the other 5,500,000 veterans. The problem is t 
tribute the one in a just and legal manner among the 


* 
ss 
ois 


other. It will be one of the biggest jobs, everybody agrees, ever _ 


undertaken by the Government, with the chances that the total 
cost of the work will amount to nearly $5,000,000. One indica- 


> 
‘ 


tion of the snags to be encountered may be found in the fact that . 


there are 56,328 Smiths among the veterans, each one to be iden-_ 
tified by his finger-prints and given bis proper “‘adjusted com-— 
pensation.’” There are also 40,191 Johnsons, 28,902 Browns, and 

29,938 Williamses. A great many of these Smiths, Johnsons, 
Browns and Williamses are equipped with the same first 

names, and even with identical second names in numerous eases. 

A further complication is found, it appears, in the fact that 

nearly a quarter of the approximate 6,000,000 potential claim- 

ants under the Adjusted Compensation Act ean not read or 

write the English language. Taking these and numerous other 

difficulties into account, remarks a writer in the Washington 

(D. C.) Star, ‘it may readily be seen that, whatever difficulty 

there may have been in persuading the five hundred-odd Con- 

gressmen that 2 bonus should be paid, it is only the first barrier 

to be overcome in seeing that each individual who served gets 

just what he is entitled to.” However, according to the Star: 


The Army, Navy, Marine Corps and United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, with the support and active assistance of the American 
Legion, postmasters of all classes, each chapter of the American 
Red Cross, the National Guard, the Organized Reserve, the 
Regular Army, recruiting stations, the Disabled Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation and similar organizations, are going to see that each man 
who saw service gets his fair share of the “bonus” and that no 
one is going to get any that he does not qualify for under the 
provisions of the act of Congress. 

This means careful scrutiny of the service record of each appli- 
cant, checked against nearly 200,000,000 reeords of World War 
veterans on file here in Washington, and identifying each man by 
his finger-prints, It means intensive work by nearly 5,000 addi- 
tional government employees here in the Capital, including a 
corps of expert interpreters able to read and write in al- 
most every tongue, to make careful and exact analysis of these 
records. 

But the government workshop is ready for this job—and has 
been ready for two years, as far as it could be ready until Con- 
gress appropriates the money necessary for hiring these extra 
emp'oyees and for other essential expenses of administration of 
the bonus law. 

Now arises the question: ‘‘ How many will there be to get the 
bonus, how much does each get, and what will the Administration 
eost?”’ 

Naturally, most of the applications will come to the War 
Department from former soldiers. There were 5,500,000 men in 
the Army who may apply. There were more than 4,000,000 men 
who performed actual military service. ‘There were 2,057,907 
who performed both home and overseas service. There were 
1,993,699 who performed domestic service only. 

The law, it must be remembered, provides for cash payment 
of $50, or a paid-up twenty-year endowment insurance policy, 
with the amount of insurance regulated to the length of service. 
As a bonus of $60 was given all veterans upon their discharge, 
the first sixty days in service will not be counted in computing 
the amount of cash or insurance to be determined now. If all 
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Every Wednesday—everywhere. 


Wednesday is Raisin Bread day. Bakers everywhere prepare 
special bakings of the finest Raisin Bread for mid-week. In 


At pour 


homes everywhere it has become a custom to serve it reg- 


ularly on Wednesdays. Bakers 
Your family too will enjoy the rare fruitiness and flavor && 
Grocers 


of this famous “Wednesday special.” It comes to you fresh 
from the ovens—perfect loaves generously filled with plump 
and juicy Sun-Maid Raisins. ~ It gives you so much goodness 
at such low cost. And it’s as healthful as it is delicious. 

Make sure of having it every Wednesday. Place a stand- 
ing order with your baker or grocer. Ask him to deliver 
or reserve a loaf for you each week. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, including the Retail Bakers 
Association of America, the American Bakers’ Association, 
and the Bread and Cake Bakers Association of Canada 


Modern Dental Science 
Supports Your Choice of 
Colgate’s 


Colgate & Co. has always said that grit is dangerous in a 
dentifrice. So Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream contains no. 
grit to scratch the thin enamel of your teeth. 


Note—U. S. Public Health Service, in its bulletin, Good 
Teeth, page 12, warns against grit in tooth paste or powder. 


Colgate & Co. has contended: all along that the proper 
province of a dentifrice is to cleanse—not to cure. 
Medication is unnecessary in a dentifrice. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream has never been medicated and no curative 
claims have been made for it. 


Note—U. S. Public Health Service, in its bulletin, Good 
Teeth, page 14, says, “No medicine has ever been suggested 
which will cure pyorrhea, and the sooner this fact is recog- 
nized by both dentist and the patient, the better for all 
concerned.” 


Colgate & Co. has persistently maintained that soap and 
chalk are the most desirable constituents of a dentifrice. 
They are the best cleansing agents known. So Colgate’s has 
always been based on these safe ingredients. 


Note—Authoritative dental research bulletins based on 
hundreds of scientific experiments prove the desirability of 
soap and chalk. And in their text books, leading dental 
authorities say that soap and chalk are best. 


Colgate’s is a safe, common sense dentifrice. It “Washes” 
and Polishes; does not Scratch or Scour. It makes your teeth 
glisten as they should. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


| SS =e COLGATE & CO, 
On sale at your favorite store—large tube aI . y bas Dept. 757, 199 Fulton § 
25c. Or, if you prefer a sample fill out . New York City 4 
the coupon in the corner of this page. Please send me, free 
’ J 
eae 


a trial size of Ribbon 
ruth in advertising 


Dental Cream. 
implies honesty in manufacture 


Address 


(Write in margin if necessary) 


“service was in the United States, the maximum allowed is $500, 


and if part of the service was overseas, the maximum allowed 
will be $625, 


The War Department, says the writer, figures that about 
280,000 will receive cash payments, while fore than 3,250,000 
‘men will receive insurance certificates. Also: 


The War Department estimated that it would need some 
$4,500,000 for its work in administering the bonus law. The 
Budget Bureau has recommended to Congress, through the 
President, that at this time $3,600,000 should be appropriated, 

with the understanding that supple- 
mental estimates will be submitted 
later. 

The total number of enlisted men 

‘in the Navy during the World War 
was 551,736. For the administration 
of the bonus law, the Navy has asked 
$360,000 for clerk hire and $40,000 
for equipment, or a total of some 

$400,000 a year. This contemplates 
the hiring of 270 additional clerks by 
the Navy, when the work of checking 
up the records is at its peak. 

The Marine Corps hd about 
88,000 men in the World War, and 
is asking for sixty-eight additional 
elerks. 

The adjusted compensation legis'a- 
tion first became imminent about 
1922. Officials of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps began to give 
serious consideration to the task of 
preparing those services for the work 
that must be done by them when the 
bonus law was passed. 

' The’ youngest of our American 
major-generals, who was then a colo- 
nel, commanding a regiment of infan- 
try at Plattsburg, N. Y., barracks— 
Col. Robert C. Davis—was summoned 
‘to Washington to prepare plans for 
carrying out the War Department’s 
part in approving the service records 
of bonus applicants. That was in 
February, 1922. In April he became 
acting Adjutant-General and in Sep- 
tember he became ‘‘the”’ Adjutant- 
General. 

He had served -in France as Adju- 
tant-General of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, a capacity in which 
he conceived and created the central 
-war record office of the American land 
forces in France, which proved to be : 
an agency unequaled in the Allied forces. He began that work 
by himself with only one clerk, and it eventually grew to a force 
of 7,000 clerks, aside from many officers. 

With that background of experience and observation, General 
Davis visualized the work of giving every service man a. square 
deal and an honest adjusted service credit. He promptly saw 
that there are three main elements in the war records of the 
Army—the overseas record, the War Department’s original 
records and the records of the embarkation service. 


International Newsreel photograph 


Right then and there he began building up the organization 
that is now ready to carry out the act of Congress with exact 
fairness so more than 5,000,000 ex-service men. As a starter, 
says The Star: 


He ealled tc his aid officers who during the war had the most 
intimate and most comprehensive knowledge of each of these 
groups of records. It is with the aid of that staff of less than 
a score of tried-and-found-efficient, two-fisted men that the War 
Department’s plans were shaped for handling expeditiously the 
preliminaries to paying the cash bonus or adjusted insurance. 

The handling of the bonus is centralized about 8,000 filing 
cases herein Washington. It can not be decentralized, because it 
must be done around these filing cases. They are part of the War 
Department’s records, and that is why the War Department is 
to do the bulk of the work attendant upon paying off the ‘‘ bonus.” 

Based on experience in related work, in the creation of large 
organizations overseas with the American expeditionary forces, 
of which he was Adjutant-General, General Davis planned two 
years ago the gigantic work that he is now personally directing. 
That plan was kept current as changes were made in the bonus bill. 
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Most of the records connected with the World War are kept 
in what is known as E building at Sixth and B Streets, a so-called 
temporary structure, but which was made fireproof for use as 
the old ordnance and engineering building during the war. 

This building occupies the entire block, and is three stories 
high. It contains 19,000 filing cases and 167,000,000 documents. 
The routine work of the Adjutant-General’s office in connection 
with these is handled in the World War division, with three 
officers and 205 clerks. It handles approximately 2,000 com- 
munications a day. 

Adjutant-General Davis during the week issued orders doing 
away with the World War division and incorporating it in the 


FINGER-PRINTS AND EXPERTS TO IDENTIFY THE VETERANS 


More than a fourth of the men who composed ,the A. E. F. could not write their own names, and 
duplicate names are frequent, but the finger-print system, as applied in Washington, guarantees that 
each man shall receive the proper “‘adjusted compensation.” 


World War adjusted compensation branch. This new organiza- 
tion will handle the bonus investigations. It is contemplated 
that it shall have 12 officers and 2,500 clerks, so that, in all, 
in that special bonus administration building, there should be 
15 officers and about 2,800 elerks. 


The adjusted compensation branch parallels the Adjutant- 
General’s office in organization. It appears, according to the 


writer that: 


The Adjutant-General intends to take personal charge of this 
branch, and have it function under his direct supervision. The 
orders issued during the week specifically state that ‘the adjusted 
compensation branch will function under the personal and direct 
supervision of Maj.-Gen. Robert C. Davis, the Adjutant- 
General.’’ He will have an office in the building at Sixth and 
B Streets, as well as in the State, War and Navy Building, and 
will occupy that branch office between 10 A. M. and 3 P. M. 
Before and after those hours he will devote his time to carrying 
on his regular duties as Adjutant-General of the Army. 

The following divisions of the adjusted compensation branch 
have been announced: Executive, correspondence, mail and ex- 
amining, personnel records, miscellaneous records and computing 
divisions. 

The War Department figures, points out the writer, that to 
accomplish its part of the job of allocating the bonus, it will 
have to average. day in and day out, 30,000 applications. 
checking them against the records and sending to the Veterans’ 
Bureau 30,000 certificates based on these records and applications, 


and to keep this up for six days a week. At the start, 
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When did you 
find your 
ideal tobacco? 


Sooner or later we all. 
choose the perfect 
smoke partner— 


’ 


Here is an interesting letter from Mr. 
Charles H. Bishop of Chicago. It con- 
firms the truth of an old proverb—‘ better 
late than never.” 


We hope that reading it may show some 
misguided pipe smoker the path to smoke 
satisfaction. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I am glad to write you that I have con- 
vinced a man of fifty years’ smoking experi- 
ence that ‘it’s never too late to change. 
The new convert to Edgeworth is my father- 
in-law, now approaching seventy. © Year 
after year at Christmas I had bought him, 
among other things, a large jar of tobacco; 
but until this year my heart was never wholly 
in the selection. ; 


But this Christmas I purchased Edge- 
worth, which he had tried after constant 
urging on my part—and he's satisfied! 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles H. Bishop. 


We are glad Mr. Bishop induced his 
father-in-law to try Edgeworth, and we 
hope that the old gentleman will derive 
much pleasure and comfort from his pipe 
for many years to come. 


But it seems to us 
a shame that he didn’t 
become acquainted 
with Edgeworth many 
years ago. 

We try to make 
Edgeworth a tobacco 
that most men will 
like regardless of age, 
and the evidence 
would seem to 
show that we do. 


Of course, we 
don’t hope to suit 
every man’s taste, 
but a great many 
smokers have 
foundEdgeworth 
“just right.” 

Why not let us send you a free sample 
of Edgeworth?’ Maybe it’s just the smoke 
you ve been looking for. 


Your name and address on a postal to 
Larus & Brother Company, 5 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., will bring you 
generous samples of Edgeworth with our 
compliments. 


If you eare. to include your dealer’s 
name and whereabouts we shall appreciate 
the courtesy. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a’ one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


we are told before the applications start 
pouring in, 


The work of checking up will be rela- 
tively slow, so that when the peak is 
reached it is expected that 50,000 to 
60,000 applications a day will be handled. 

The Navy Department expects to handle 
about 2,000 applications a day. At the 
Navy Department the bonus work will be 
handled in the Bureau of Navigation, and 
the work will be done mostly in the 
records and files section in the seventh 
wing, third floor of the Navy _ building. 
Lieut.-Com. C. G. Hatch of the Navy will 
be the administrative officer. 

The Marine Corps, which really is in 
the Navy Department, is handling the 
bonus records similarly under Brig.-Gen. 
Rufus H. Lane, the adjutant inspector. 
These records are in the third wing, 
third floor of the Navy building. General 
Lane is pushing the work by trans- 
ferring as many clerks as possible tempo- 
rarily. Maj. D. M. Randall of the 
marines will be the executive officer on 
this job. 

The basis of the entire system of paying 
the bonus, whether in cash or certificate, 
is the application blank. On this the 
veteran states as best he can, either from 
his discharge certificate or from memory, 
where he served and how long. This is 
checked up against the service records in 
the War and Navy Departments. Time is 
taken out not only for the first sixty days 
of service as an offset for the $60 paid on 
discharge, but also for time spent on those 
particular jobs of which Congress made 
particular exception—such as the time the 
veteran was on a farm for industrial 
furlough, or detailed for work on roads, or 
other construction or repair work for which 
the pay was equalized to correspond with 
that paid civilian employees for similar 
work. 

Thus the department checkers finally 
arrive at the veteran’s adjusted service 
eredit. This then goes to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The application blank is a four-page 
affair about business-letter size, with 
printing on all four pages—something like 
an income-tax return blank. The veteran 
is asked to answer on this blank twenty-six 
questions which have been framed to give 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
officials sufficient data to cheek up against 
the official service records in the depart- 
ment files. : 


Veterans, announces the writer, through 
their service organizations, through postal 
employees and through newspapers are 
being urged ‘‘not to bother the department 
in Washington with individual requests for 
blanks, thus impeding the payment of the 
bonus, but to wait until the blanks eome 
within their reach through the distribution 


agencies, which are selected with a view 


to reaching the smallest rural ecommuni- 


ties.” It is reported that: 

The war-time organization of the Red 
Cross will be put actively to work, as far as 
possible, to help the veterans fill out their 
application blanks properly. This will 
expedite the paying of adjusted compen- 
sation. At the request of the War Depart- 
ment, the national headquarters of the 


division composed of personnel trained in 
insurance and claims problems, to figure 
out just what is coming to each veteran on 
the adjusted service credit sent in by the 
War and Navy Departments. This is 
converted at so much a day into a easl 
value. If the amount is less than $50 the 
veteran receives a check for the amount 
If it is more than $50 he receives insurance., 

Director Hines says that the Veterans 
Bureau will be ready to handle the adjusted 
compensation claims just as rapidly as they 
are certified to the bureau by the War and 
Navy Departments. Maj. Owen Clark is 
to be administrative officer for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

The utmost care is being taken to 
prevent fraud through the finger-print 
identification. The War Department has 
the finger-prints of practically every man 
who served inthe World War. Soit willbe 
made practically certain that the one who 
applies for adjusted compensation is the 
one who served. The Value of this finger- 
print identification will be readily appre- 
ciated when it is recalled that there were 
more Johnsons and Smiths in the Army 
than there were Marines in the World War. 

In order to make a place in the War 
Department annex, or adjusted ecompensa- 
tion branch, for the greatly increased 
number of clerks, Adjutant-General Davis 
is having moved out some 6,000 filing eases, 
which constitute a unit containing the 
organizational records, as these are the 
ones to be least consulted in the bonus 
research and check-up. In facet, they will 
be consulted only in some case where the 
personnel record is faulty. 


Now what, asks the Star reporter, does 
the veteran have to do? The reply runs: 


He gets his application blank from his 
home-town postmaster, from the local Red 
Cross chapter, from his American Legion 
post, or some other patriotic ageney. Then 
he answers the questions fully, without 
writing to the War Department or Navy 
Department or Veterans’ Bureau for further 
information. He is advised that he has no 
need to pay a fee to any lawyer, but a 
small fee to the notary public taking his 
acknowledgment. The veteran next sends 
his application in to the headquarters of 
that branch ofthe military service to which 
he was attached. Special envelopes will be 
supplied for mailing the application back 
to headquarters. 

As soon as the application works through 
the processes—and there should be few 
long delays—the veteran will get his money . 
or insurance certificate. : 

The adjusted compensation is regulated 
by the number of days of service. The 
average number of days of service overseas _ 
for the men who served both overseas and _ 
at home is 312. The average number of 
days of home service for those who served 
both at home and overseas is 174. The 
average number of days per man for those 
who served only at home is 228. 

Many women who served in the Navy 
and Marine Corps are included in the pro- 
visions of the adjusted compensation act. 
Their applications will be handled in the 
same way as those of the men. 

Officers are also included in the bonus 
legislation. The benefits of adjusted com- 
pensation are extended to all veterans up_ 
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Imagine a radiator that would dwarf the 
Woolworth Building! Yet a single month’s 
output of Harrison Radiators rolled into one 

would do it. 


RRISON RADIATOR 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION, LOCKPORT; NEW YORK 


THE MARK OF RADIATOR SATISFACTION 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching 
for perfect things—these have driven men to discovery 
and invention. They possessed the early voyagers who 
turned their backs on the security of home to test oppor- 
tunity in an unknown land. They explain the march 
westward that resulted in this settled, united country. And 
they have inspired the activities of the Bell System since 
the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with 
anything less than the best known way of doing a job. It 
records a steady and continuous search to find an even 
better way. In every department of telephone activity 
improvement has been the goal—new methods of con- 
struction and operation, refinement in equipment, discov- 
eries in science that might aid in advancing the telephone 
art. Always the road has been kept open for an unham- 
pered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. In- 
stead of rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 
1876, to-day finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole 
people. Instead of speech through a partition, there is 
speech across a continent. Instead of a few subscribers 
who regarded the telephone as an uncertain toy, a nation 


recognizes it as a vital force in the business of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of 


service. By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make 
possible the greater service of to-morrow. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


January 1, 1925, if the application is filed 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


‘PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 


to and including the rank of captain in the 
Army and Marine Corps and lieutenant ix 
the Navy. No one is entitled to the bonus 
because he served as a civilian officer or in 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps or th 
Students’ Army Training Corps. 

Cash payments are to be made to men 
whose adjusted compensation is $50 or less 
No cash payments, however, are to be 
made prior to March 1 of next year. 
Adjusted service certificates will be dated 


sufficiently in advance of that date. 
The great majority of the veterans will, 
not receive cash, but a form of endowment 
insurance. The average insurance policy, 
it is estimated, will be about $962. _The 
maximum. value of any policy would bel 
about $1,900 for overseas service or about 
$1,600 for service in this country. Loans 
may be made upon the policies up to 90 pe 
cent. of their current face value any time 
after two years from the date of insurance. — 
Another phase of the work caused in 
government offices here by the passage of 
the bonus law is found at the Civil Service 
Commission, which must find more than 
4,500 clerks that are needed. Examinations 
will not have to be conducted by the commis- 
sion except in the case of stenographers and 
typists. A sufficient number of other clerks 
is already on the list awaiting appointment. 
The commission also proposes to work 
into these new, temporary jobs some of the 
clerks that are now being dropt by other 
departments, which have been forced to 
reduce their personnel. ; 


‘ 
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BEDLAM-MAKERS AND GATE- 
CRASHERS 


UADRENNIAL howling contests are ~ 
what our national conventions, both — 
Republican and Democratic, are likely to_ 
degenerate into, direfully predicts the New 
York Evening Post. The start and finish of f 
these explosions may be foretold almost to 
the minute, scornfully adds the paper, and 
the convention veteran notes the time and 
settles in his seat like a soldier in a trench” 
outlasting a barrage. We have fallen into! 
the fashion of trying to nominate our Presi- | 
dential candidates by “howling and tom-" 
tom beating.” } 


5 
7 
+ 
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That the National Democratic Conven- | 
tion just ended will probably pass into his-— 
tory as one of the noisiest on record, seems | 
to be the opinion of many of the newspaper 
writers who attended it. This decision” 
they base largely, of course, on the MeAdoo | 
and Smith demonstrations, which occurred | 
early in the convention. 

‘A masterpiece of careful management,” 
at least from the standpoint of the political 
strategist, is how the New York Times 
characterizes the first thunderous demon- 
stration for Al Smith. Elmer Davis, writ- 
ing in this same newspaper, ealls it the 
loudest demonstration ever heard at a 
national convention. Coming as it did the 
day after a tremendous demonstration for 
MeAdoo which lasted for an hour, it raises 
in the opinion of many newspaper writers 
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Tie we ee. 


It is apparent to all who study the 
new Chrysler Six that it has turned 
a leaf in the automotive calendar. 


Automotive experts and experi- 
enced motorists recognize at once 
that here is a car unlike anything 
that has gone before. 


The new Chrysler Six adheres 
strictly to tried and true automotive 
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The Imperial 


Chrysler Six Results Mean A. : 
_ New Measure For All Cars 


principles. But an intensive appli- 
cation of those principles produces 
such far-reaching results that the 
whole course of automotive design 
is destined to be changed. 


The profound impression thus 
created has led motor wise people 
to say that the Chrysler Six makes 
the possession of any other car seem 
a useless and costly habit. 


The measure of difference between 
the Chrysler Six and all other carsis 
fully revealed in the performance. 


To tell you the size of the motor 


would mean nothing. It is only 


-3-inch bore by 4*%4-inch stroke. It 


is the amazing nature of Chrysler 
performance in its every phase 
that is rapidly revising all previous 
standards. 


For this power plant, with a piston 
displacement of 201 cubic inches, 


develops 68 brake test horse-power. 


It has a high speed range from 2 
to well over 70 miles an hour, 
produced without appreciable 
effort, without vibration “periods” 
at any point. 

It delivers safely over 20 miles of 


service to a gallon of gasoline. The 
Chrysler oil-filter not only assures 


extraordinary oil economy but 


also, by cleansing and purifying 
all motor oil every 25 miles, adds 


greatly to operating smoothness 
and long life. 

It has a flashing pick-up that is 
electrifying. Through the perfect 
hydraulic equalization of its 
Chrysler- Lockheed four-wheel 
brakes, it has a deceleration com- 
parable to its unprecedented ac- 
celeration. 

A new type of combustion cham- 
ber that burns all the gas, a new 
way of distributing the gas equally 
to all, cylinders, a uniformity of 
power impulses, an air-cleaner for 
the carburetor and a score of other 
reasons explain the marvelous 
power, pull, speed and snap. 

For the first time, space and length 
have been truly engineered so that 
with a surprisingly modest over- 
all length (160 inches) there is an 
amazing amount of room and an 
ease in handling and parking that 
is a constant delight. 


There are a hundred and one other 


features that explain what Walter 
P. Chrysler and his associates did 
when. they turned the leaf of the 
automotive calendar—many years 
forward, as those that know the 
car believe. 


Consequently, the Chrysler six has 
justly been described as the foot- 
rule by which all other cars must 
be measured. 


Chrysler Six speed is the measure 
of efficient motor design, itssmooth- 
ness is the measure of vibration, 
its light weight is the measure of 
riding ease, its compactness is the 
measure of roominess, its sim- 
plicity establishes the standard of 
comparative complication. 


All of which, of course, you will 
understand better when you have 
examined the Chrysler Six and 
had a thorough demonstration of 
both its extraordinary performance 
and its supreme quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra, 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Tee( shrysler 


Pronounced. as though spelled, Crysler 
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Motorists 


Carry a Basline Au- 
towline in your car 
and safeguard your 
spare tire with 
Powersteel Autow- 
lock. Both are 
made of Yellow 
Strand. Ask your 


accessory dealer. 


Their First Ride 


As soon as trees become logs tney get their 
first ride at the end of a wire rope—and from 
then on, wire rope is responsible for move- 
ment after movement. 


In the vast lumber industry, Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope is an important factor for economy, 
due to its tremendous strength and long ‘life. 
A factory has been built at Seattle especially 
to supply the lumber trade. 


Wherever wire rope is subjectea to unusual 
strains and hard usage, there you will find great- 
est economy in using Yellow Strand. The 


strand of yellow is your assurance of Yellow 
Strand quality. 


This company also makes all standard grades 
of wire rope, for all purposes, 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches: New York and Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 


the question of how conventions in the fu- 
ture are going to be handled. Will, they 
ask, a careful organization of delegates, 
spectators, bands, noise-making machines, 
and ‘“‘gate-crashers’’ be permitted to take 
up the time of a national convention for an 
hour, two hours, perhaps even more, when- 
ever one side or the other feels that the 
situation demands it? 'There is evidently 
under way a definite movement to limit 
the amount of hullabaloo toa certain time 
limit—possibly thirty minutes, the time 
allotted the speakers. 

Whether or not some such limitation is 
put on future conventions, it ean be at least 
said of the Democratic Convention in 
New York that’the business of noise-pro- 


ducing was raised to a degree of technical — 


excellence never before reached by any 
party at any time. Al Smith, says Boyden 
Sparkes in the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, may never be President 
of the United States, but no one can de- 
prive him of the right to be spoken of as 
the man who was cheered loudest and 
longest at the Democratic Convention of 
1924. They cheered, says another news- 
paper writer waggishly, “‘to the last full 
measure of commotion.” Samuel G. 
Blythe, writing in the Herald Tribune 
says: 

They raised the roof, bulged the sides, 


deprest the floor and shook the rafters 
of the Garden with every sort of noise 


from the soprano squeak of some golden- * 


haired tots, especially placed to attraet 
attention, to the bellow of a dozen tubas, 
the blare of a hundred trumpets and the 
wild wails of a Fire Department siren. 


They marched, sang, shouted, squawked, — 


yelled and went into frenzied fits, fantoads 
and catalepsies. They rang every welkin, 
woke every echo, clamored, brawled, 
bawled and ballyhooed. They raised 
bedlam, raised pandemonium, and raised 
hell. 

Synthetic enthusiasm, Mr. Blythe calls 
it, and compares it most unfavorably with 
the genuine enthusiasm which followed 
episodes like Bryan’s ‘‘Cross of Gold” 
speech in 1896. Barring the first flush, 
he concludes euttingly, the Smith demon- 


stration had exactly “tas much spontaneity 


as a bowl of hard-boiled eggs.” 

Synthetic it may have been, agrees 
another Republican newspaper writer, 
but nevertheless it had plenty of kiek in 
it to the onlooker. To many other writers, 
despite the artificial noise machinery, the 
whole episode was an astonishing example 
of what popular enthusiasm can do. Noise 
is a traditional concommitant of political 
conventions, says one writer. The Mce- 
Adoo people hurled the defiance of a sixty- 
minute demonstration in the face of Al 
Smith’s boys, who naturally took up the 
challenge and went the others one better. 
In intellectual pursuits, admits the writer, 
the average New Yorker may be a trifle 


VERY man knows what it is—sub- 

_4 consciously. Every man realizes 

it—in a crisis. But in the daily whirl 

of buying, selling or manufacturing, a 

man sometimes forgets that his real 
business is his family. 


Every man will admit that there is 
nothing so important—or absorbing— 
as establishing, developing and financ- 
ing a family. And if insurance is used 
as a commonplace and every-day safe- 
guard to any commercial enterprise, is 
it not doubly important in the protec- 
tion it affords your real business— 
your family? . 

The education of your children, 
financial independence for your wife, 
the cancellation of your mortgage and 
even protection for your boys in their 
first business venture—these are some 
of the unique ways in which the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


PHOENIX 
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pany can be made to guard the welfare 
of your family. And no matter what 
policy is selected as the one best fitted 
to your needs, your plans and specifi- 
cations are followed to the letter. No 
emergency, not even total and per- 
manent disability or your death, can 
nullify or interrupt them. 


The unusual service rendered by 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is reflected by Phoenix 
Mutual counselors. These men are 
required to be especially trained to 
offer advice concerning your insur- 
ance needs. ‘They have been thor- 
oughly grounded in the business of 
supplying individual protection, and 
their ideas are sound and practical. 
You will be carefully served if you 
will avail yourself of their knowledge, 
and there is no obligation involved by 
their service. 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1s 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First policy issued 1851 
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A MAN’S REAL BUSINESS 


Breakfast cheer 
HE meal of meals is breakfast. 
-And to make sure that you en- 
joy it to the fullest—have Beech- 
Nut Bacon every morning. What is 
so appetizing as those brown and siz- 
zling slices of Beech-Nut, with eggs 
or liver or a chop, or alone in the 
glory of their own matchless flavor? 
For Beech-Nut Bacon really has a flavor 
most distinctive— smoked in over smoulder- 
ing logs of beechwood. Substantial bacon, 
Beech-Nut is, with excess moisture elimi- 


nated. Norinds. Uniform slices that cook 


evenly. Sold everywhere in glass jars. Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Sliced Bacon 


You can’t mistake the flavor” 


Fast express service makes Beech-Nut Bacon in 
boxes available in the following cities and their 
suburbs: Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago. 


Dept. D-2 
BEECAH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie. N. Y. 
Please send, without expense to me, the new booklet of 
suggestions for using Beech-Nut Bacon. (Enclose 10c if you 
wish us to also send you rack for baking Beech-Nut Bacon.) 


| minus; nor does he know much about the | 
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practises of agriculture; but when it comes | g 
to making loud noises he is ‘magnificently | their seats. ea 
adequate.” When the outside world chal- Pr ebeeh o a: ae 
lenges him to raise a racket, it is lost be- 

fore the first horn is blown.” Had the 
McAdoo demonstration lasted a week, | galleries, were se- 
we are assured, the Smith people would attached to boards. TT! 


; that give out a sound rather close 
mare if a a te ae sembling the Sat shouting 4 ce er 
hee ¢ erowd. Some o em were eft 

The uproar of the Smith supporters, as | egyered with coats. 


a matter of fact, lasted an hour and thirteen _| To one who passed from delegation to : 
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WANTED a 
MEN WITH BRASS LUNGS 
AND FIRE WHISTLE VOICES 


TO YELLMWHENEVER Our, 
CANDIDATE (S MENTIONED 


NO POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE), 
OR = . 


R CONVICTIONS 


Copyrighted by the New York Tribune 


THE LOOKS OF SOME OF THE NOISE MAKERS DON’T ENCOURAGE THE BELIEF 
THAT ALL THE ENTHUSIASM IS BORN OF THOUGHTFUL POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


minutes without interruption, stopt for delegation on the floor, as Mr. Roosevelt 
five and ran on for fifteen more, In the |, Was speaking, it was clear that the former 
opinion of most observers, the concentra- | Vi¢e-Presidential candidate was a favorite 
and that he was being listened to with much 
more attention than is accorded to most 
convention speakers, 
lives. Granted by most people that an Now and then, as applause for some point 
exceptionally high degree of genuine pop- | in the speech led some overanxious booster 
ular enthusiasm for a much-beloved publie | °° make a false start on the work he was 
designated to do, there was a giggle among 
the delegates. If the noise was even slightly 
prolonged, Mr. Hoey got up and signaled 
devices are necessary to keep up any such | with both hands and the noise stopt. With 
racket. Since it is possible that this may | bis arms he had much better control of the 
never be permitted again in a National convention, above the floor, than Senator 
Walsh with his gavel. 

Several printed copies of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech were being read in the New York’ 
handled. We take the first part of this | delegation. As the speaker neared the end, 
account from the New York Times. Mr. Hoey looked around the Garden, just . 

as a careful stage manager might before 

Inside, sitting nearly in the center of the | the curtain rose on a first-night perform- 
New York delegation, with a large mega- | ance. The coats were taken from over 
phone handy, James J. Hoey, one of the | the noise-making machines. The New 
chief lieutenants in the Smith eampaign, | York standard was loosened in its socket. 
arose occasionally before the proceedings | William J. Collins, sitting in the place of 
began and seanned what might be termed | Charles F. Murphy as delegate, climbed 
the horizon. Once or twice he spoke to a | across the knees of two or three delegates 
more agile-appearing individual, who hur- | and grasped the pole of the standard. 
ried away. As Mr. Roosevelt finished, Mr. Collins 

More people who gathered about the | started away from the delegation with the 
doors earlier, some hundreds across the standard, but the other delegates remained 
streets that surround the Garden, cont | seated. The shock battalion of paraders 
gestion in the aisles a little more noticeable | was really made up of outsiders, who 


tion of noise appears to have exceeded any- 
thing they had ever experienced in their 


figure went into this demonstration, it is 
nevertheless obvious that some mechanical 


Convention, it is interesting to read of 
the way in which the whole matter was 


Facts and Figures 


To supply during 1923 the Fisk Rubber 


Company— makers of Fisk Tires— with the 
two basic raw materials, rubber and cotton, 
there were required — 
137,000 Acres of Rubber Plantations 

11,000,000 Rubber Trees 


35,000 Plantation Employees 
114,000 Acres of Cotton Plantations in 


Egypt and America 


46,000 Employees to plant—cultivate— 
harvest and gin the cotton 


11,000 Employees in cotton mills to con- 
vert this cotton into yarn and fabric 


In addition to the above, 
millions of pounds of 


chemicals and other in- 
geredients, tons of steel, 
thousands of tons of 
coal, millions of gallons 
of water, millions of 
kilowatts of power, and 
thousands of employees 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Time to Re-tire 


incidental thereto, were 
required to furnish the 
materials used. 
Allthese materials put 
into the hands of the 
skilled Fisk workmen 
turned out the product 
that is constantly in- 
creasing in favor. 


Get a FISK 


Copyright, 1924, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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F me the 
Porch 


Luncheon 


On these pleasant afternoons when a friend 
drops in for a chat, aren’t you often at a loss for 
something suitable and appropriate to serve? 


With Kraft Cheese in the larder the question is 
answered. There are innumerable ways to serve 
Kraft cheese—all good, all appropriate for various 
occasions. Besides there are four distinct 
varieties, in loaf or tins. 


Suppose you try this simple sandwich 
the next time: 
Rub some Kraft Swiss Cheese through 
grater, add some Worcestershire sauce 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Work 
till smooth and add some chopped 
dill pickles. Spread on thin slices of 
bread and add the usual lettuce leaf. 


You will find it not only deliciously good 
but an inspiration of pleasant conversation. 
Send for Free Recipe Book L6 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO. LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


ME 


Decidedly Better 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


literally poured into the place from all the 
entrances, having been held in leash at 
the doorways until the right moment. 


Meanwhile, as Arthur Brisbane cheer- 
fully recorded in the New York Journal, 
a crowd of young men not bothering about 
tickets and ‘‘crashed the gate” about ten 
o’clock and driven by the police from one 
gallery to another had fixt themselves im- 
movably somewherenear theroof. “These 
young gentlemen,” says he cynically, 
‘‘with deep chests and well-rounded, power- 
ful necks, are Smith rooters. They have 
brought automobile siren horns with 
them and expect to let the public know 
that Al is the people’s idol.” To go back 
to the moment Franklin Roosevelt finished 
his speech, we read in The Times: 


‘* All set,” roared a collarless and sleeve- 
less man in the rear of the first of the east 
galleries as Franklin D. Roosevelt wound 
up his speech nominating the Governor. 

His corps of helpers put their fingers on 
the buttons of great brass Fire Department 
and ambulance sirens, which were attached 
to eases of dry batteries. 

“Go!” he shouted, as Roosevelt named 
his man. 

The fingers prest the buttons. The con- 
nection was made. Voleanoes of sound 
burst forth, shrill, unearthly and horrible. 
It was a screech of squadrons of charging 
ambulances and speeding hook-and-ladder 
trucks, a mingled racket which New York- 
ers associate with falling buildings, six- 
alarm fires, elevated collisions, Black Tom 
explosions and other great public calami- 
ties. 

The ecollarless band in charge of these 
engines of public opinion stept {back and 
formed a group near a window looking out 
on Fourth Avenue. The leader made his 
hands a megaphone over the ears of his 
first lieutenant and yelled “‘Fine.”” Then 
they sat down and awaited developments. 
‘Let electricity do it” was their motto. 

Men and women in the seats in the imme- 
diate path of this rush of sound acted as if 
they had been blown out of their seats. 
They leaped to their feet and staggered 
about, shell-shocked. Altho the Garden 
was crowded and seats at a premium, scores 
rushed out and never came back. The 
great tidal wave of falsetto notés cleared 
a broad swath through the whole tier and 
maintained it for an hour and a half. 

The comparatively mild and pleasant 
sounds of fishhorns, ecowbells and rattlers 
were almost swallowed up. Ifyou were 200 
feet away from fire and ambulance appar- 
atus, you could hear the nearest two or 
three bells and mechanical croakers, but the 
rest was lost. Each of the electrical seream- 
ers was worth several hundred throats. 
There was enough natural shouting and 
cheering to make one of the greatest demon- 
strations of its kind, but the great triumph 
was that of science. The electrical claque 
had come into its own. New Year’s Eve 
may be turned on hereafter from an elec- 
trical socket. 

The 100-volt applause was all coming 
from one part of the Garden and was eaus- 
ing vague suspicions that the Smith fol- 
lowers were in some way improving on 
nature. A courier came running up, 
shouted in vain in the ear of the boss of the 

1 Sirens, and then wrote out instructions to 


ne house. ‘Streaks of empty seats 
re indicated the new positions. 
y the sudden rushes of sound, 


r ears. 


ted a sagging in the demonstration on 
orth. A reserve siren was hustled 


as now a well-rounded circle of ear torture. 
~ For a few minutes the squawk of fish- 
ns and the jangle of cowbells became 
distinct on the east. A lull in the 
noises had given an opportunity for the 
little ones. The connection of one of 
the battery eases had become dislocated. 
Some quick work was done, and in five 
minutes the siren was testifying its appro- 
bation of Smith again on all twelve 
ba tteries. 
But the electricians had it easy. They 
sat back and laughed at relays of men who 
turned stiff cranks and ground earache out 
of sirens that worked by comprest air. 
Large wooden frames had been built to 
sustain these sirens and they had been ad- 
justed to a eranking mechanism which 
urned hard. After struggling the great 
rank round and round for a few minutes, 
the exhausted laborer had to call for help. 
five strong men were completely done out 
by their work on this machine. 
- The thirty-two-piece Sutherland Seventh 
Regiment Band, which dominated the 
McAdoo demonstration with ease and 
smothered all previous outbreaks on the 
fioor, could hardly make a note heard over 
the electrical and comprest air testimonials 
to Smith. 
_ The thirty-two musicians blew ‘Rosie 
“O'Grady, »” “\famie O’Rourke”’ and ‘‘ An- 
nie Rooney” into their horns, but they 
“never came out. They confided in the 
ombones what they do and say in the 
Bowery, but these matters never came to 
‘the ears of the delegates. ‘‘East Side, 
West Side” was done in pantomime. 
“They blew until their cheeks were inflated 
to the bursting point, but that was their 
The crowd thought they were 


eret 
“resting 

The thousands of Smith men who 
“packed the galleries played a valuable 
part in the demonstration because, altho 
‘they screamed themselves hoarse without 
“necessity, they eontributed much to the 
picture by waving flags and Smith banners, 
“showering bits of torn papers and tiny 
palags into the air and displaying big pictures 
of Smith. 
A The Smith demonstration outdid the 
McAdoo demonstration by ten to one in 
‘the battle of noise, but it was like brass 
muekles and blackjacks against boxing- 
gloves. The McAdoo followers did not 
understand the first principles of noise. 


Meanwhile on the floor the masses in 
the aisles had begun to move and as they 
‘did so some of the intricate organization of 
the demonstration revealed itself. Every- 
thing had begun happening with a sud- 

-denness of a released spring. At the mo- 
“ment the noise started the New York 
Vstandard sprang from its socket as if 
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any aes 
persiy into the pit from three. 


women had nich their Pe to: 


half an hour ngthar ation officer 
up to noise headquarters. He 


there to plug up the gap, and there | 
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ee: JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS. 
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QUALITY TIME-TESTED 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


HFTH AVENUE &3/" STREET 
NEW YORK 
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vincelainnhel of the Heallial Aldermen | 
hiliing if'sloft satel ok. e/tuk heal D 
the hall, followed by the entire New York 
delegation. As The Times continues: 


were delegates and men and women wh 
were not somehow flocked into the aisles 
The galleries were roaring, the unsy 
pathetic delegates, highly interested, 
climbed on their chairs, and at one en 
of the hall a group of stalwarts had 1 
furled some two-score banners bes 
Governor Smith’s picture, an additi 
| band had been brought in from the 
| east entrance, the music could not be he 
ten feet away, and the uninitiated might 
have reached the conclusion that pande- 
monium was reigning. 
The band may be a very good band. 
| It certainly tried hard. It made at least. 
| four false starts before Mr. Roosevelt 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Site Se ae ee 


| 
} 
| 
Hoey said more than once before the | 
; 


andQUALITY CONTROL demarntention ented 


Other Tammany men said other things 


* 
4 


; Sol Ba es. to the same purport. And when the 
Nae Attas is in the making no one knows its bend. started out sathithermaselin aie 
destination. One bag may go to build a watering stopt playing. y Nees ~—r come ar | 
: : = noise might go, but t was going to 
trough on a farm, the next go into some mammoth engineer play right Ga. ii peasdhecs eae 
ing feat or delicate bit of sculpture. Consequently there can plodding type. Whether thay were nae 
in between hundreds of yelling men an 
be only one grade of ATLAS Portland Cement, a standard women on thab eeaitekea ee 
that meets every requirement. they had fifty feet in the clear made not the 
p's slightest difference. They went right on 
How well Attas measures up to that self-imposed stand- eee Tekan ths cea =~ shia 
ard is indicated by its record on the Panama Canal, where tho. The crowd was so deme they ould 
: 41 Ss = = + ba not get their cornets to their lips. 
more than eight million barrels were used, tested daily by tromboné players, ecamedtithuic aaa 
the Government over a period of ten years, and not one resorted to the perpendicular method of 
; ic j simj ~ operating the trombone, which is poor 
barrel rejected. This is but one of many similar records. | cechniggwe, rt xyclopceeiilen saan 
More than mere equipment, mere routine, must go into ii When it, at desided et the Sontt 
. > > ate 5% an a 4 a demonstration a summeient VY outlast 
the making and maintaining of such a record. It is possible the MeAdon dememsianiiea mensiannee 
only when the same spirit is found in the man in the quarry, | rived at the place where the noise was made 
; ict 7 pos ooaeie ; = | and most of it was turned off by press- 
in the chemist in the laboratory, in the w orkmen in every ing. two or Ships ekaeme ial, Gee 
stage of manufacture in the mill—a spirit satished with no turn certain cranks. This gave audibility 
compromise short of “the Standard by which all other | to the band and to the human demonstra- 


tion. The lung work was remarkable. 
The withdrawal of the heavy artillery 
support left the shouters to their own re- 
sources, and they gave a good account of 
themselves. Posters and papers were 
done into megaphones toassist the shouting. 


makes are measured.” 


The Atlas Dealer —the only distributor between Atlas piants and | 

the usery—with his warehouse and trucking facilities, helps 

maintain building operations with economy through this direct ) 

distribution, and at top speed through his ability to deliver Atlas ’ 

Portland Cement to the job promptly, as it may be needed. But finally it had to come to an end. 

Through the dealer or upon application direct a large assortment At 1:43, an hour and thirteen minutes 
after the demonstration started, Chairman : 
Walsh started to call the Convention to 
order, helped by Franklin Roosevelt who 

| 


held up his hand. However, even after 


of informative literature, covering practically er ery phase of con- 


crete Construction, 1s available to anyone interested in building. 


. THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


= the other*noise had stopt: 
CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS Se ee eee 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON The band, stolidly trudging its long, long 
OMAHA BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. trail, apparently believed that the day does 


not end until the sun goes down. It played 
on and on and on, until Mr. Roosevelt had to 
ery out from the platform, * ‘Some one stop 
that band!” But even in the well-organized 
| and thoroughly disciplined hosts of Tam- 
) many, few ventured the impossible. They 
did not stop the band; they led it outside. 


Se eee reo sh ae 
+ " a 


RE AMERICAN WOMEN WRITING 
BETTER NOVELS THAN THE MEN? 
OMEN are writing better novels than 
men, states Marguerite Mooers 
rshall in the July International Book 
wiew. ‘The chief reason assigned for this 


w life better. 

‘American women are writing our 
fiction,’ Miss Marshall asserts. 
Ine is convinced of it especially after 
extensive and intensive course of 
ding that has been done both for 


rious question remains—‘ Why?’ 
“Is not the first point to be made in 
or of the woman writer her superior 
nesty about life? 
There are at least four favorite points 
gund which the illusions of to-day’s 
velists cluster: (1) women; (2) maternity; 
3) the absorbing interest of any physical 
x-relationship; (4) the importance of 
lolescence. 
“Tn these matters the American woman 
riter seems less inclined to cheat herself. 
eing a woman she can do ‘an inside job’ 
feminine psychology, and she can create 
eroines without falling in love with them, 
nd therefore trying to foist upon the 
sader an idealized conception. 
“Perhaps there is a good Freudian 
rea son why men seldom write of mother- 
I pod in terms of simplicity and realism, 
and it has been left the woman novelist to 
show the mother functioning normally: 
‘to show the pain, drudgery, irritation, that 
are apparently inescapable working con- 
ditions of the job. 
| “Perhaps the better woman novelist 
ean afford to spend time on their style and 
th sir background because there are several 
ngs which they are not trying to do. 
‘hey do not, apparently, seek to uplift 
anybody. Neither is their mission in life 
9 haunt, to startle, and waylay—in two 
ords, to shock. 
“Yet their sense of values holds true. 
‘They never get drunk on detail. Back- 
g ound is not allowed to swamp plot and 
ieharacter; a collection of data on interior 
decorating in mean houses, to usurp the 
e of a collection of souls. 


; 
a 
fe 
a‘ 


“It is because our women novelists are 
mot content with surface-photography that 
their books are so close-knit in texture. 
There are, one is given to understand, 
*business’ reasons for knitting tales loose 
instead of tight. Which brings one to the 
rather delicate point—is it possible that 
Our women writers are not ‘good business 
men’? 

“Granting this possibility, do we find 
in it one of the reasons why the women 
are doing better work? They are not, 
thank heaven! starving in a garret for art’s 
Sake; neither do they seem to be writing too 
much, too hurriedly, too cheaply, for 
money’s sake. They appear comparatively 
free from the Hollywood complex.” 


id 


_ “a 


y triumph of the gentler sex is that they’ 


e and for purposes of criticism. The - 


The Dark Era 


of teeth cleaning—changed a few years ago 


Up to 1915 the war on film seemed 
a losing fight. 

Despite all care, most people’s teeth 
were coated more or less. Tooth troub- 
les were almost universal. Pyorrhea be- 
came alarmingly common. 


Able authorities have sought for film 
combatants. Now things have changed. 
You see glistening teeth in every circle 
now. Millions of homes of some 50 
nations have adopted a new method of 
teeth cleaning. 


The ruinous film 


Most tooth troubles are due to film 
—that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

Soon the film discolors, forming dingy 
coats,and teethlose theirluster. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance. which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


No ordinary tooth paste 


i] grit. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent 
far softer than 
enamel. 
use a film com- 
batant which 
|| contains harsh || 


effectively fights film. So dental science 
sought new methods and found two. 
One disintegrates the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Many careful tests have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply the 
methods daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


A new era has dawned 
Research has revealed other essen- 
tials, and Pepsodent meets them. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva, which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in saliva, which is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth. 

These combined effects have brought 
anew dentalera. Its use quick- 
ly has spread the world over, 
largely through dental advice. 


Now millions of people in 
every clime enjoy the Pepso- 
dent effects. Their teeth are 
whiter, cleaner, safer. No one 
who once learns what Pepso- 

‘dent means will ever go with- 
out it. 


ever 


PAT. OFF. 


Péepsaoadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the world over 


Watch Them Become Whiter 


For your own sake, send this coupon for 
a test. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted, and 
will never forget the effects. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW | 


1622 


|10-DAY TUBE FREE 
|| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


| Dept. 109, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
|| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


[- pays in life to be able 

to make people like 
you. And so often it is 
some seemingly very lit- 
tle thing that may hold 
you back. 

For example, quite un- 
consciously you watch a 
person’s teeth when he 
or she is in conversation 
with you. If they are 
unclean, improperly 
kept, you will automat- 
ically hold this against 
them. And all the while 
this same analysis is 
being made of you. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great 
deal about dentifrices—which 
ones were safe, which one best. 

When the makers of Listezine 
—the safe antiseptic—decided to 
offer a dentifrice, they faced much 
the same problem. 

First of all, they recognized the 
need of a cleansing medium that 
would exactly meet mouth condi- 
tions. 

This cleansing or polishing 
agent had to be just the right 
hardness to clean efficiently; yet 
not hard enough to injure that 
delicate, priceless tooth enamel 
which can never be replaced and 
which when once impaired ex- 
poses the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally 
discovered a special cleansing 
substance that precisely meets 
these requirements. 

According to tests, based upon 
the ‘“‘scale of hardness”’ scientists 
employ in studying mineral sub- 
stances, this specially prepared 
cleansing medium is actually soft- 
er than tooth enamel and harder 
than tartar. Therefore, it cannot 
scratch or injure the enamel. 

Yet it cleans thoroughly and 
leaves a delightfully fresh, clean 
taste you will enjoy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, U. 
BAe 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube 25 cents 


ann 
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GOOD MEN AND TRUE OF THE YALE VARSITY, AMERICA’S OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 


They have beaten every important racing crew in this country—with the exception of the excellent 


eight from Washington University, shown below. 


The Yale rowers, reading from left to right, are 


A. L. Lindley, stroke; PB, M. Spock, 7; H. T. Kingsbury, 6; J. L. Miller, 5; J. S. Rockefeller, 4; 


M. Wilson, 3; E. F. Sheffield, 2; L. 


G. Carpenter, bow. Coxswain L. D. Stoddard is in front. 


YALE IS IN THE OLYMPICS, BUT WASHINGTON IS Coon 


HE greatest erew Yale University ever 
turned out, some rowing critics say 
of the greatest eight-oar racing crew that 
ever sat in a shell, has just arrived on the 


Copyrighted by the Keystone View Company 


The greatest regret of the rowing e 
versities have not thus far met on t 
are from left to right: H. J’ Dutton 
D. Walling, 6: E. 


a 


Spuhn, 7; A 


STALWART ROWERS OF WASHINGTON, UNBEATEN FOR TWO YEARS 


other side of the Atlantic to represen 
America in the Olympic contests. Yali 
beat the Harvard erew by more than three 
lengths, in their annual set-to, and turned 


nthusiasts of the country is that Yale and Washington uni- 
he water. The men of the Washington crew, shown. ahove, 
, bow; R. France, 2; H. Sanford, 3; M. Luft, 4;,-H. Condon, 5; 
. Ulbrickson, stroke. Coxswain Don Grant is ‘in’ front. 
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~ THE LARGEST TRUCK TANK 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Sreere a cast dean $2 8 


Ge wax ot 
Sjewage coat NE 

A Fest @ 

Pips oO E 


fe ee BE eerared bees eee . x “WELDED” 

: oS In every line of iron and steel prod- 
ucts you will find substantial firms 
like these who use LincolnArc Weld- 
ing and advertise it as an advantage. 
They are not only getting a better 
product, but are saving 25 to 75% 
over former methods. 


Our Engineers can give you complete data. ; : 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. fm MASSILLON 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | Bar Joists 


Cffices and Branches in Principal Cities 


re wt 
awe piles 


Basement Window Satistaction 
Build With This| Welded ]Sash 
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MERICAN 
HANGERS 
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HE driver who depends on instinct 
to detect engine overheating before 
it arrives, pays expensive repair bills. 
One such bill is more than the cost of 
a Boyce Moto-Meter. 

Remember there is a Boyce Moto- 


Meter for every car—from a Ford to a 
Rolls Royce’and that. 


““Your car deserves one.’ 


BOYCE 


MOLTO METER 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LYTD., 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Industrial T: heryometers 


and Boyce Moto-Meters exc lusively 


The sign of a 
progressive 
dealer 


Mode METER: - 


Authorized’ Service Station ; 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS — 
‘ Continued 


the trick only a few days after beating the 


Navy Graduate crew, said to be the strong- 


est turned out in years by the Naval 
Academy, for the honor of representing the 
United States at Paris. Yale is concededly 
better than any other crew, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Washington Uni- 
versity— and Washington did not choose 
to compete in the Olympic preliminaries in 
this country. The Yale coach, Ed Leader, 
learned his trade at Washington, and the 
Yale crew rows the Washington stroke. 
Washington, also, won the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta in decisive fashion, with a margin 
of two lengths over Wisconsin, leaving 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Syracuse and Co- 
lumbia trailing far behind. And this, by 
‘the way, as one sports writer notes, was 
|‘*the second year in succession the husky 
‘oarsmen of Coach ‘Rusty’ Callow and the 
far Northwest showed the stern of a fast- 
moving boat fo the best, barring Yale and 
‘the Navy, that the East and the Middle- 
/ west could summon for the occasion.” It 
seems that Washington won the three-mile 
| varsity race in the slow time of fifteen 
minutes, two seconds, nearly a minute 
slower than last year’s time, which is 
attributed partly to the water conditions 
|}and partly to the fact that Washington 
|had closer competition last year. In 
fact, we read in the New York Times, as 
far as the Washington crew is concerned, 
the sad part of it is that nobody will ever 
know how fast they can row and what 
heights they could have risen to if the oc- 
|easion had demanded it. George Trevor, 
rowing expert, of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
takes up the relative merits of the two great 
crews, together with the particular merits 
of Yale, in a discussion running: 


Critics will be interested in comparing 
the work of Yale’s.magnificent crew with 
that of Washington's powerful eight. Both 
have done all that could be asked of them. 
At the Olympic distance of a mike and a 
quarter, Yale has established a reputation 
as one of the truly great sprint erews of all 
times. It has also been conclusively proven 
that the Blue can¢arry speed over a distance. 

Personally we have never taken much 
stock in the theory that a sprint crew is not 
apt to stand up in a disfance test. We be- 
lieve with Ed Leader that a crew good 
enough to win at a mile can also win at four 
miles. A favorite alibi of Yale’s British 
coaches, in the unhappy régimes of Guy 
Nickols and the brothers Corderry, was that 
they couldn't expect to win the short-distance 
preliminary races because they were pointing 
Yale for the four-mile race with Harvard. 

Rugged, sharp-eyed Ed Leader smashed 
that time-worn alibi into a cocked hat. 
Taking hold of a disorganized squad last 
spring, Leader proceeded to win every pre- 
liminary sprint race on the schedule, wind- 
ing up by defeating Harvard over the four- 
mile route. That silenced the scoffers. 
Picking up this spring where he left off last 
fall, Leader has again swept the river. In 
rapid succession the Yale eight has con- 
quered, in addition to Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Cornell, Penn 


F 


_ Juniors, Navy and Navy China The — 
stroked by the giant 
_ Frawley, contained several of the husky . 
oarsmen who beat Leader at Antwerp in | 


last-named beat, 


1920. 

Joe Wright, veteran enerivania sean: 
characterized Yale’s crew as the greatest 
eight he had ever seen sit a shell. That is 
praise indeed from the famous Argonaut 


sculler, who should know a good crew when ° 


he sees one. Most erities doubted Yale’s 
ability to trim such a supererew as the 
Navy officers boated under the tutelage 
of Glendon senior. But Alfred Damon 


Lindley, the Yale stroke, timing his sprint © 


beautifully, caught the grads in the last 


100 yards and stroked Yale to victory in a_ 


manner calculated to make ‘‘Frank Mer- 


_riwell”’ turn green with envy. 


Leader seems to have blended power and 
smoothness to an extraordinary degree in 
this Yale eight, which he frankly admits is 
superior to last year’s undefeated crew. 


‘The spacing is beautiful to behold, ‘the 


‘mum power. 


puddles” being shaved well astern. Leader 
is a wizard at applying power evenly. The 
Blue oars are long in the water and short 
out, which is the secret of applying maxi- 
Rigged high in their Pocoeck- 


‘built race-boat, the men sit up well to their 


_when to. turn on the pressure. 


- fashion. 


work. There is no stomach-wrenching or 
undue emphasis on the catch such as were 
in evidence during the British régime. 

This Yale shell seems to slip through the 
water as if it were a greased porpoise. 
The boat has a splendid “‘run’’ between 
strokes, with no perceptible ‘‘check.” It 
is because of this unsurpassed ‘‘run”’ that 
Yale is able to stick abreast of her rivals 
while employing a lower stroke. When 
occasion demands, however, Lindley can 
shove up the beat effectively as he did 
against the Navy varsity. 

Yale is primarily a racing crew. Its 
work is not as pretty to watch as that 
shown by some of Courtney’s great Cornell 
eights or Rice’s Columbia crews. But the 
men pull their weight and they have a lot 
of weight to pull. It is one of the heaviest 
crews ever boated at New Haven, but per- 
haps the fastest that has ever worn the Blue. 

In Lindley, Leader is equipped with a 
smart stroke. He is considerably lighter 
than most of his mates, but no wiser head 
ever set the beat. Lindley has plenty of 
“savvy,” as sporting men say. He knows 
A shrewd 
judge of pace, he times his sprints for the 
psychological moment, sometimes going 
out early, but more often coming from be- 
hind to win, as against Navy’s officer eight. 

Big Spock, at number 7, passes back the 
beat for the port sweep-swingers in great 
Kingsbury and Rockefeller also 
stand out as potent factors in Yale’s 
success. 

It is hard to answer the popular question 
as to the relative ability of Washington 
and Yale. As far as sheer, rugged power 
goes, Washington seems to have a slight 
edge on Yale’s physically powerful crew. 

No finer set of physical types eversat 
a shell than those ‘‘Rusty”’ Callow has 
boated. The giant Ulbrickson at _ stroke 
fairly fills the eye, as does Fred Spuhn at 
No. 7 and Dow Walling at No.6. Walling is 
the young Hercules who stroked Washing- 
ton to a heart-breaking victory over Navy 
last June. This season he was relegated 
to No. 6, to make room for last year’s 
freshman stroke. That’s how good UlI- 
brickson is. 

Yale’s men are splendid physicai speci- 
mens, but they don’t quite measure up in 
size to the gigantic ‘“‘ Huskies.” By the 
same token, however, Washington’s shell 
lacks the smooth run between strokes that 
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The biggest 
nickel’s worth 


The same nickel that 
keeps an electric fan 
running all day will 
operate an electric 
vacuum cleaner 314 
hours, or a washing 
machine for an hour 
and a half. On the 
motors of these mod- 
ern servants look for 
the General Electric 
Company monogram. 
The letters are a sym- 
bol of service, the in- 
itials of a friend. 


You can buy an ice- 
cream cone for a nick- 
el; it is cooling for a 
minute. 

Or you can buy elec- 
tricity for a nickel— 
enough torunatwelve- 
inch G-E fan for ten 
hours! 


Is there any bigger 
nickel’s worth in the 
world than this—cool- 
ness and comfort all 
day long,and a feeling 
of freshness at the end? 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


RADIO ¥ TUBES 


Give Clearest Reception f-- Summer 


Broadcasting of Presidential Oratorical Battles 


This year, for the first time in history, it is possible 
for millions of United States citizens to hear every 
word of our statesmen in their oratorical battles for 
the honor of presidential nomination. 

It is the privilege of every American citizen to avail himself 
of this wonderful opportunity of radio b i 

possible by the development of the se pire» aac 

Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully SAS care and operation 


Cunningham Radio Tubes of Radio Tubes now available by 
= sending 10c in stam to San 
C-301A--6 Volts 14 amp. 00 Francisco office. a tee 


CT Volts .06 Ps Cunningha 
-2 - fb) <! amp. seae Cunning: 
Dry Battery Det. & Amp. $5.00 Patent Notice: tubes are ane 
C-300--6 Volts Gas Content __ ered by patents dated 2-18-08, 2- 
De - 35. 18-12, 12-30-18, 10-23-17, 10-23-17, 


tector - = = 
C-ll--1.1 Volts .25 amp. 
2 Battery Det. & Amp. 
pe ae tag 
C-12--Similar to C-11 with 
standard a) OS sig 


and o issued and pending. 
Licensed only for amateur experi- 
mental and entertainment use in 
radio communication. Any other 
use will de an infringement. 


Branch 


Branch 
Chicago 


San Francisco, Cal. New York 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days. $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Build’ ng, New York 


Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove 
New Invention 

Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bokes,roasts oils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 30 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


The Only Stay 


With Adjustable Spring-locking 
Friction Shoes—the 


MONARCH 
Quilomaliic CASEMENT STAY 


a 


That’s why the Monarch s | 
Stay holds casement win- 
dows securely at any 
angle, regardless of wind 
or weather. Fits any 
casement, pivoted or 
transom window, no mat- 
ter how opened. Attached 
concealed or exposed at 
right, left, top or bottom. 
Described in detail in 
“Casement Windows,” 
an interesting booklet we 
will send upon request. 


MONARCH METAL 
PRODUCTS CoO., 
4980 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS . 
Continued 


When it 
comes to technique in applying power and 
general smoothness of form, Yale is clearly 


characterizes Leader’s eight. 


Washington’s superior. A race between 
these two magnificent erews would be 
a heartbreaker, with Yale having perhaps 
a shade the better of it, at least at the 
Olympie distance. 


COLLEGE ATHLETES ABOVE THE 
AVERAGE IN SCHOLARSHIP 


HE old and familiar complaint that 

scholarship is neglected for the sake of 
athletics in our colleges seems to have re- 
ceived a large and solid answerin the report 
of a football coach who went out to dis- 
cover just how much truth there might be 
in the matter. The coach, G. Herbert 
McCracken of Lafayette College, 
ducted a survey in forty-seven colleges 
throughout the country, and publishes his 
results in Scholastic (Pittsburgh). Among 
the universities and colleges that furnish 
statistical information for his survey, he 
cites Colgate, Columbia, California, Centre, 
Dartmouth, Georgia Teeh, Harvard, La- 
fayette, Lehigh, Michigan, Notre Dame, 
Prineeton,. Pittsburgh, Penn State, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 


con- 


Forty-seven leading colleges and univer- 
sities of the country attest the statement 


Abore Honor 
Aver- Arer- Group 
Athletic Captains age age 
Football Foe 23 
Basketball.... 14 15 
Baseball 10 16 
13 14 


Below <Aver- 


age 


6s 
Non-athletic 
leaders....... 2§ 22 69 


HOW THE ATHLETIC LEADERS IN 47 


COLLEGES STAND IN SCHOLARSHIP 


that athletes are no longer merely athletes 
but are also scholars. Oneof the milestones 
of progress in the pursuit of cleaner and 
sounder college and university athletic 
policies was the passing of the *‘ tramp ath- 
lete’’ who rushed from one eollege to an- 
other on the slightest provocation—said 
provoeation being often the pressing hand 
of the faeulty of the institution he was 
leaving or, less often, the beckoning finger 
misguided alumnus of a rival 
institution. But the fact that athletes 
are combining mental with the physical 
development is the indication of the ap- 
proach to another milestone. The Scho- 
lastic has just completed a survey of a num- 
ber of the eolleges and universities of the 
country in order to ascertain the scholar- 
ship standing of their leading athletes. 
The statistics obtained by means of the 
survey show a decided victory for the 
athlete. 

Out of the 152 captains of the major 
sports in the colleges from which figures 
were obtained only forty-four of the eap- 
tains had scholarship standing below the 
average grade of all the students of the 
institution they represented. A college or 
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His report runs: ” 


Exact Engine 


Temperature 


Visible Night and Day 
With Safe-T-Stat mounted on your instru-~ 


ment board you can always tell the exact 
temperature of your enzine—night or day! 


SAFE-:|-STAT 


ENGINE HEAT INDICATOR 


indicates not only efficient running tempera- 
ture but warns of over-heating im time to 
prevent damage to the motor from low water, 
insufficient il, 
an idle fan or 
broken pump. 
Accurate under 
all conditions. 
Qaickly installed. 
Requires no ad- 
justments or re- 
weien: Ti 
trop-proof, f 
broof and requires 
no | 
One model fits all cars. 
\ Price $10.00 complete 


At your dealer’s 
or write direct 


RELIEVE YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


- the rose 


and throat 


LUDEN Scatintiens 


You wouldn't imagine people had such 
thoughts and lived in such conditions as 
Anzia Yezierska reveals in hernew book— 


Children of Loneliness 


“A grim tale of reality portraying the eternal battle 
between the brain and the body.""—Pittsburgh Gasette. 


270 pages. $2, net, all bookstores; $2.12, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


You CAN Control Your Weight! 


“As a man eateth, so is he.” 


main- 
<« health has been di ely worked out by an 
New York City phy after years of experi- 
He has presented his discovery 

lical journals and 
Y cin the new and 
his dietetic text-book— 


Cat Your Way to Health 


Br Rosert Hves Ross, A.B., M.D. 


Instructor, Post-Graduate Medical School, New York 


to 


of 


Dr. Rose has achieved wonders for patients who were 
too fat or too thin. He tells you what to eat and how 
much in order to gain flesh or lose it and maintain 
health. You are furnished with menus of appetizing 
foods and supplied with recipes for summer and winter 
dishes. 

Dr. Rose's System of Weight Control is absolutely 
safe, sensible and scientifically sound. The plan is 
easy to follow and gratifyingly effective. 246 pages. 

i2mo. Cloth. $2 net; $2.12 post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave. New Yerk 
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iversity average is by no means a grade 
hich can be obtained by a numbskull— 
practically all of the institutions from 
hich statistics were obtained the average 
was slightly above ‘‘C.” In other words, 
in order to be an average student, one must 
have at least ‘‘C” in all subjects except 
one, and in that subject he must have a 
grade of ‘‘B” or better. The captains of 
football—the sport against which the 
greatest amount of criticism is directed 
because of the important place it has as- 
sumed in the collegiate world, and because 
a commercial stigma has been attached to 
it—have made even a better scholarship 
record than the athletic captains as a 
whole. Only seven of the thirty-eight 
football captains whose records were 
available fell below their college average. 
(See table of statistics for other averages). 
The cynical reader of these facts will 
scoff at them with the remark, “Of course 
the athletes are making passing grades; 
they must in order to represent their insti- 
tutions.” But perhaps he can be silenced 
with the statement that of the 152 cap- 
tains whose averages were obtained four- 
teen had scholarship standing which 
admitted them to the Phi Beta Kappa fra- 
ternity—an honor which is often the un- 
achieved goal of the ‘‘grind.”” Then again 
the cynic will remark that we have selected 
the captains of the teams as our index of 
the scholarship of athletes. Altho we 
admit there is a slight weakness in this 
part of our survey—necessitated by our 
hesitancy to ask too much work on the 
part of the college authorities who so 
kindly furnished the statistics to us— 
nevertheless, we can reply to the cynic 
that where the grades of the athletes as 
a group were voluntarily given we found 
that an average of 10 per cent. of the 
entire student bodies were listed in the 
honor group, whereas 14 per cent. ‘of the 
members of the athletic teams were in 
the honor group. 


His survey, says Mr. McCracken, gives 
yet another indication of the high scholar- 
ship standing of athletes. He explains: 


Participants in non-athletic activities, 
such as editors and managers of the college 
newspapers, debaters, dramatic and musi- 
cal organization leaders, and managers of 
the athletic teams, are often conceded to 
be the intellectual leaders of the college 
or university. Their work—in most 
instances—requires mental activity and 
intellectual associations. Yet this group 
of non-athletic activity leaders show a 
record which is only slightly better than 
the record of the athletes: out of 158 non- 
athletic leaders twenty-eight had scholar- 
ship standing below the average of the 
institutions they represented; this against 
forty-four out of the 152 in the case of the 
athletes. 

Altho we have at hand no statistics to 
prove that the present high scholarship 
standing of athletes is any better than 
their standing in previous years, we believe 
that persons who have been close followers 
of the athletic activities of our colleges 
and universities will be almost unanimous 
in expressing the opinion that the facts 
here set forth indicate a decided advance 
in scholarship attainment by our athletes 

What is the cause of this progress? 
Several reasons might be advanced, one of 
the most important being the fact that 
many of the colleges and universities which 
furnished information for this survey have 
adopted the “‘point system” for athletic 
participation; that is participation in a 
given sport*counts so many points and 


Comfortable Shoes 
Save My Feet 


IRST of all, a wearer of Cantilever Shoes 

is delighted with their easy, glove-like 
“feel.” She notes with pleasure how grace- 
fully they conform to the shape of the foot 
and their attractive appearance. When time 
discloses their other qualities, she becomes 
even more enthusiastic. She will tell you 
how they have made her feet healthier and 
springier, of wonderful aJJ-day comfort, and 
splendid wearing qualities. 
creased life which has been added to her 


hosiery. 


The Cantilever Shoe fits the foot in every 
osition. It is flexible from toe to heel. The 
oot muscles havea chance to build strength 
through the normal exercise the shoeallows 
every time a step is taken. The snug-fitting, 
flexible arch of the Cantilever conforms with 
the arch of the footas though it were 
part of it. This insures restful sup- 
port without restricting foot action 


or circulation. 


It is impeded circulation which 
makes feet puffy and uncomfortable 
in warm weather. Shoes thatare stiff 
and heavy, or unnaturally shaped, 
do not permit free circulation. 


lso of the in- 
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and Stockings 


Summer foot comfort is yours in Cantilevers, 
for they are made along natural lines. They 
fit the foot and act with it. Because the 
Cantilever Shoe acts with the foot instead 
of against it, it saves rubbing in the heel of 
your stocking. The smooth fit and pleasingly 
rounded toe of theshoe prevent 

chafing and reduce hosiery bills. 


Quality shoes at reduced prices 
All Cantilever Shoes are reduced in price 


estructive 


this season. Their fine quality remains un- 
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Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 142—I1th Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—12¢ Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2619 Boardwalk (nr. Shelburne) 
Baltirmore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. , 
Battie Creek—Bahiman’'s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Berkeley —The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boise—The Falk Merc. Co. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon Sr. 
Bridgeport—1625 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bidg-) 
Buflalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard Co, 
Burte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C_—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlestown, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

(162 N. State St. (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago—- 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 

1835 E. 61st St.. cor. Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co 
Cleveland —1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulfl Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Ga.—Johnson Cook Shoe Co. 
Columbus, 0.—1€4 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—il E. Adams Ave. 
Duluth—167 West First St. (mear Ist Ave., W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St 
Erie—Weschier Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansvilie—319 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 


Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbul) & Church Sts, 
Haverhill—McGregor’s, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Chiids, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster -Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschiid Bros. 

tackson, Mich.—L. H. Field 


Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va,—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—l. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 


Jacksonville, Fla.—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bidg.) 


Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lincoin—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Ca. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—Macon Shoe Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co. 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—26 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minnezpolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Missoula— Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Mobile—E. H. Britten 


E. Washington St. 
(2nd Boor) 


New Haven—153 Cor 
New Orleans—109 B: 
aw 


New York— 


Norfolk—Ames & 
Oakiand—516- 


h St. (opp. Public Library) 
r ve. (152nd St.) 


Peoria—Jeflerson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 


Agencies in 432 other cities 


St. Louis—S16 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th Sc. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 

San Jose—Hofl & Kayser 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Schenectady—445 State Sr. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, 1L—A. W. Kiaholt 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 1th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—28 & 30 Biandina St., Cor. Union 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Wilkinsburg—Anderson's, 918 Wood St. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co- 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


changed. Considering their health-giving 
character, their long wear and their saving 
in hosiery, they would be cheap at much 
higher prices. At the reduced prices, 
Cantilevers offer every woman a genuine 
bargain. There is an interesting variety of 
modish strap pumps and several 
styles of trim oxfords to be seen 
at any of the stores listed below. 

If none of these stores is near 
you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 406 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
address of a nearer Cantilever 
dealer. 
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a limit is set on the number of points a 
student may carry in one year. Another 
very evident reason is that almost without — 
exception colleges and universities now’ 
have sufficient applicants for admission to © 
enable them to choose, to some degree, the, 
students that are admitted. Perhaps, above _ 


| we is all, there is an intellectual revival going . 
| : ; Refres on in the colleges; but we leave that to 


| 
: 


the college and university authorities who . 
{ V, know; at any rate, it would not affect our 


eit statement that college athletes are holding 
( their own in scholarship comparisons. 
There is cause for high-school athletes 
to pause and reflect on the findings of this 
survey; the high-school athlete who is am- 
bitious for college athletic honors should 
learn that part of the pathway to success — 
in athletics is by way of books. There are — 
two places to train—the athletic field and — 


the library. 


Yoursel 


SPEED ON FOUR LEGS—THE RACING 
WHIPPET 


ASHIONABLE society has taken up 

the whippet, and the whippet, by way 
of return, is said to be giving fashionable 
society a number of satisfactory thrills. 
The small-dog, bred for speed, is a mixture , 
of the greyhound and terrier types, and 
altho the speed of other swift-moving 
animals, such as deer and foxes, has never 
been actually measured, there is every 
reason to believe, announces a writer in the 
Dallas News, that the whippet is one of the 
fastest things on four legs. The fragile- 
looking dog ean go nearly twice as fast as a 
man over a course an eighth of a mile long. 
The fastest time ever made by human legs 
over this distance is 204% seconds. The 
whippet-racer covers the same ground in a 
little more than twelve seconds. As for 
other comparisons, says the writer: 


A running horse covers the same distance 
in 1114 seconds, beating the whippet only 
by about a second And the horse will 
stand from sixty-five to seventy inches 
from the shoulder, while the little whippet 
measures only eighteen. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
racing-whippet attains its maximum speed 
almost as soon as its lithe body is in action. 
There is none of the long time to ‘Swarm 
up” which nearly every other speeding 
animal or machine requires before reaching 
the fastest pace of which it is eapable. 

If you were to race a trained whippet 
alongside a train as it thundered off at the 
start of its record-making 120-miles-an- 
hour run the dog would probably out- 
distance the locomotive for the first eighth 
of a mile. It takes a steam-engine much 
longer than an eighth of a mile to reach 

_ anything like its greatest speed, while the 
en ‘ whippet is traveling as fast as it can almost 
Delicious and Refreshing tom die eae 
: a In the same way the whippet might beat 
i the fastest motor boat or automobile for 
the first few yards of a race, but it would be 
left behind as soon as they got to traveling 
at the rate of a mile in considerably less 
than a minute. It would not make such a 
creditable showing against the fastest air- 
plane, which covers an eighth of a mile in 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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society gets at least a eed | 
out of one ce his obs sued 


pany the hceypes sean ere 
eh patronized by society duplicate the 
a most delightful way with books on 
aces, trumpet calls to the post, and 
er care of the little racers in their 
es before the events. ay: 

acks where whippet races are held 
egularly are maintained at Miami, Atlantic 
City, and several other places, and the sport 
is becoming more and more popular. 

_ In the usual whippet races the dogs are 
h held by the skin at the back of the neck and 
at the root of the tail by a ‘“‘slipper,’’ who 
lets each one go at the signal of a pistol 
shot. Each dog’s master runs ahead with a 
handkerchief or cloth across the winning line 
and almost as fast as they reach the other 
side the dogs are there, jumping for the 
handkerchiefs they have been taught to 
follow. : 

-_ The most approved whippet race is run 
after a stuffed rabbit which is mounted on 
a wheel and propelled along in leaps and 
- bounds by an electric motor. That is a 
whippet race de luxe, however. 

Of course, there is much betting. That 
is part of the thrill. And the little dogs are 
_ treated with the same seriousness as race- 
horses—have their warming-up trot around 
the track and parade before the grandstand 
when the bugle sounds at post time- 

Whippets always seem to share in the 
general excitement, just like race-horses, 
oe seem to run for the love of the race 
~ rather than simply as a mechanical stunt 
to which they have been trained. 

They have to be trained in puppyhood 
to run for the handkerchief, which takes the 
Batter of the live quarry of the hunting hound. 
After they have learned this trick they must 
be kept in training every day,so that their 
E muscles will remain hard andin good trim. 
During the winter an aristocratic little 
racing whippet is kept all drest up in a 
warm winter coat and ‘‘sweated,” to keep 
_ down his weight. In summer he wears a 


lighter flannel coat. 


There is no cruelty involved, says the 
writer, in the properly conducted whippet 
race, and it is never necessary to prod 

these speedy little fellows into action with 

whips or the stimulants sometimes ad- 

ministered to race-horses before they go on 
the track. The writer goes on, turning back 
to the beginning of the sport: 


A whippet-racer is a cross between a 
greyhound and a terrier, and, strangely 
enough, the now aristocratic sport of whip- 
pet racing began among the rough miners 
in the north of England. 

It was there that some others of our 
finest dogs were bred. The whippet 
was carefully evolved to provide exciting 
sport for the miners’ holidays. He is a 
very fine piece of dog flesh, exactly like the 
aristocratic greyhound, except for the 
back, which is more arched at the loins, and 
the smaller size. 

The speed which has excited the jaded 
interest of society and which makes the 
tiny racer comparable to the fastest things 
we know is in the whippet’s long legs, deep 


HEREVER you may be this 
summer you will need pro- 
tection from germs. 


Take Zonite with you. It is 
modern health insurance un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. 


Although much more powerful | 


as a germicide than pure carbolic 
acid Zonite is non-poisonous, non- 
irritating and perfectly safe to 
use and have about. 


Here is the statement of a New 
York physician and surgeon with 
a national reputation: 

“Tf I were restricted to a single item 
for the family medicine chest I would 
choose Zonite without a moment’s 
hesitation. I know of nothing which 
affords such a wide range of preven- 
tive measures against germ attack.”’ 


Some Uses for Zonite 
Mouth Wash. The daily use of Zonite 


In bottles, 50c and $1.00 
aoomerensr druggists everywhere 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS CO. Division Bt | 
New York City ; 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
Handbook on the Use of Antiseptics in 


342 Madison Ave., 


the Home. 


as a mouth wash protects against gum 
infections, coughs, colds and more 
serious respiratory diseases and de- 
stroys all odors arising from conditions 
in the mouth. , 


Gargle and Nasal Spray. At the first 
sign of an approaching cold or sore 
throat gargle the throat and spray the 
nose with Zonite until symptoms have 
disappeared. Note: Atomizer fittings 
in which Zonite is used must be of 
hard rubber. 


Deodorant. Zonite is one of the most 
powerful deodorants known to science. 
Used on perspiration centers it does 
not irritate, does not clog the pores and 
leaves no lasting odor of its own. 


Poison Ivy. Zonite is a specific for Ivy 
and similar plant potsonings. It over- 
comes such troubles very rapidly leav- 
ing the skin entirely clear. 


Cuts and Wounds. Zonite is the form 
of antiseptic which prevented infec- 
tion in the ghastly wounds of war. 
Use it promptly on any break of the 
skin no matter how trivial. 
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WX 7 HY not give yourself a chance to make good 

on those round-the-house carpenter jobs? 
Get a Simonds Hand Saw, Hack Saw and File — 
produced by an organization that has made cut- 


‘ting edges of tempered steel since 1832. They're 
RIGHT! Ask your dealer today, but be sure you 
pronounce the name SI-MONDS. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” Fitchburg, Mass. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Established 1832 


Do You Live in a Small Town, or the 
Suburbs of a Big Town? 


Do you want to make a beautiful garden of Flowers, 
Shrubs, Trees, Fruits, and Vegetables? 


Do you want to raise luscious Berries in the dead of 
winter—Carnations and other flowers in bloom all the 
year round? 


Would you like to 
have a little lake with 
Water Lilies and Flow- 
ers flourishing on its 
banks? 


Would you like to 
grow plants good 
enough for exhibition? 


In fact, if you want 
to learn to-day’s meth- 
ods of garden making 
and see large photo- 
graphic pictures of 
nearly 100 of the most 
beautiful gardens in the 
whole world, possess 
yourself of that mas- 
terful new text-book 
on horticulture, just 
from the press— 


ing for color effects. explanations of gardening terms, 
path making, getting rid of weeds, etc. 


Gardens of Fragrance 


The next eighteen chapters (200 pages) show what can 
be achieved in the 
Flower Garden—grow- 
ing roses and sweet 
peas, herbaceous bor- 
ders, flowers for shady 
borders, carnation bor- 
ders, water and rock 
gardening, wall and 
window gardening, 
raising annuals and 
biennials, bulbs, lilies, 
climbing plants, ete. 
Greenhouse 
Possibilities 
Then come the 
eight great chapters on 
The Amateur Green- 
house and the revela- 
tions of the wonderful 
things the amateur 
, gardener does with 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR GARDENER 


By H. H. THOMAS, Renowned Horticultural Expert 


A reliable work of unusual scope and pictorial charm, 
comprising 530 pages of text matter, generously illus- 
trated with instructive diagrams, in addition to 96 
pages of engravings showing different kinds of gardens. 


For Big or Little Gardeners 


In this book the experienced gardener, whether he has 
a modest little plot of land or owns a pretentious coun- 
try estate, is sure to find helpful information about 
utilizing his ground. To the amateur gardener, or the 
beginner, the book will give the comforting and ever- 
present companionship of a learned, experienced, and 
reliable guide. 


Covers Every Point 


_ Every aspect of gardening is covered. Every bit of 
information is based on personal practical experience. 
Six chapters describe in fascinating detail the Making 
and Managing of the Garden—garden planning, group- 


Orchids, Chrysanthemums, Ferns, Cactusgs, Room 
Plants, ete.; how to heat the greenhouse and how to 
use it unheated. 


Early Fruits and Vegetables 


In the four chapters (42 pages) on Fruit and Vege- 
table Cultivation, the distinguished author tells of the 
numerous Opportunities the amateur gardener has for 
raising abundant crops of good vegetables. Which 
plants should and which should not haye fresh fertilizer, 
Growing fruit trees in pots, How to prepare ground 
and how to plant. 

Three important chapters are on Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs and Garden Hedges; one on Propagation, 
one on Manures and Manuring, and a closing chapter 
on Plant Diseases and Pests, with pictures of pests and 
directions for getting rid of them 

In the 17-page index you can almost instantly put 
pee finger on information on any phase of garden 
culture. 


The book is thoroughly practical throughout and will give satisfaction to an) one gardening anywhere in the temperate zone. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth $6, net; $6.20 post-paid. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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chest, oblique muscular shoulders and 
broad, muscular thighs. ; 

The symmetry of the aristocratic grey- 
hound and the staying powers of the plain 
terrier have united in the whippet to make 
it one of the most exquisitely proportioned 
of creatures and one of the very speediest. 

Yet these dogs, which. are often of a 
shadowy blue and always as thin as a whip, 
look too fragile to ever reach the finishing- 
post. : 

Of course, keeping up with an automobile 
at average speed of say, twenty miles an 
hour, is a snap for the whippet, for he 
makes over twice that speed on the track. 
That does not mean the little dog could 
keep it up for much over 200 yards, but 
it shows how speedy he ean be. 

The good racing-whippet should always 
answer to certain requirements which 
account for his marvelous speed. Ordi- 
nary show whippets are somewhat different, 
not being so thin or muscular. 

These are the important points in a rac- 
ing-whippet: 

Head—Long and lean with a flat top 
and wide space between the eyes. 

Neck—Long and muscular. Elegantly 
arched and free from throatiness. 

Shoulders—Oblique and muscular. 

Chest—Deep and ecapacious. 

Back—Broad and square. Rather long 
and arched over the loin, which is strong 
and powerful. 

Forelegs—Rather long. Well set under 
the dog, and having a fair amount of bone. 

Strong, broad hindquarters, stifles well 
bent, thighs broad and muscular, hocks well 
let down. 

The racing-whippet’s feet should be 
round, well spit up with strong soles, and 
he should have a long, tapering tail. He 
should never weigh more than sixteen to 
eighteen pounds, and must be kept down 
to that by constant training. 

At the quarter of a mile track, which the 
Kennels Club at Hialeah Park, Miami, 
maintains especially for whippet races, the 
sport is a daily affair. 

Just about the only difference in the 
races there and the usual horse-race is the 
absence of jockeys. Everythihg else is 
carried on in the regular turf style. 

If you should happen upon one of these 
races for the first time, it would never oeeur 
to you that you were not at a horse-race. 
You would see women standing up in their 
boxes cheering excitedly, and the customary 
to-do about book-making going on inside 
the paddock. 

There would be only one strange sound— 
the baying and yelping of the small dogs 
as they are held leashed and muzzled, 
waiting to be looked over by the judges 
before they are off for the starting-post. 

As each dog is placed in his starting-box 
and the trumpets blow for the race to begin 
they dash out at a common gate making a 
great hullabaloo, and they are after the 
rabbit like greased lightning right away. 

The rabbit is as fascinating as the 
extraordinary little racers. It is as lifelike 
as possible as it leaps along considerably in 
advance of the dogs, and its speed is regu- 
lated by a man sitting in a tower, who 
manages the electric motor attached. 
The whole secret of the delightful creature 
is a single track around the outside of the 
track on which it runs. 

At the finish of the race the rabbit is 
supposed to disappear into a hole out of 
reach of the hounds, but it is said that one 
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race like this is so thrilling an Affair 
hose who are betting on favorites that 
e local papers print daily ‘‘charts’’ of the 
ces and index all the whippets by name. 
These charts are followed as eagerly for 
dope” on the 3-to-2 favorite or the 2-to-1 
10ice as any accounts of horse-races were 
er watched. 

As in all real races, the program always 
ends in a steeplechase, that dangerous sport 
at the Prince of Wales revels in to the 
eat anxiety of his subjects. 

The dogs jump the hurdles just like the 
most carefully ridden horses. 

_ Of course there is great excitement as the 
dogs reach each fence, running neck and 
neck for a jiffy and then one or two gaining 
as the first and second obstacles are passed. 
They jump straight into the air when they 
‘take”’ a fence like phantom dogs, and sail 
‘down gracefully on the other side. 

_ But you’d need slow-motion pictures to 
really see what a whippet’s legs are doing in 
arace. All these thrills are over in twelve 
seconds, and the seven dogs that usually 
eature in a race are ready for the next 
thing on the card almost before you’ve 
¢ zaught your breath again. 


. 5. SPRINTERS WHO WILL SURELY 
“BRING HOME THE BACON” 


PRINTERS of parts, and of particu- 
larly fast-moving parts, were among 
_*‘the modern Jasons who sailed the other 
day,” as Grantland Rice puts it, ‘‘for 
_ the golden fleece of Olympic fame.” They 
“are men with legs gifted, in Mr. Rice’s 
opinion, ‘‘to keep Old Doc Time, the 
eternal father, ducking to stay in the 
-ring.?” Some weeks ago, he recalls, the 
air was full of gossip as to whether Charlie 
Paddock or Loren Murchison would be 
the first to break the tape in the try-outs 
‘for the 100 and 200 meter dashes. They 
were put in a class by themselves. How- 
ever, continues Mr. Rice writing in the 
New York Tribune: 
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In the final qualifying tests they found 
the flying feet of others just as swift—and 
alittle swifter. 
’ Amid the stirring fanfare Jackson 
Scholz and Chester Bowman reported 
with Time at the end of arope with Hussey, 
Leconey, Hill and Clarke barely a stride 
away. 

Seholz, Paddock, Bowman, Murchison, 
Hussey, Leconey, Hill and Clarke con- 
stitute the greatest sprinting squad ever 
gathered under one flag since Greece 
‘decided many centuries ago that athletic 
games were the foundation of national fiber. 

This Flying Squadron is unequaled in 
history for quality and quantity combined. 

Even under conditions that might 
have appalled the stoutest hearts, most of 
them were running in world’s record time. 

“And under these same depressing condi- 
tions Jackson Scholz, who earned his 
first fame in Missouri and brought it Hast, 
eame back to break a world’s record twice 
within two afternoons. His performance 
in the 200 meters over a damp track are 
achievements that will never be forgotten 
by those who saw the tremendous burst of 
speed he put on before breaking the tape. 
Charlie Paddock, by equaling his own 
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patented roller bearing slides do 
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A great big, comfortable center 
drawer with handy sliding tray and 
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pens, pins, clips, ruler, scissors, 
check book —all your office tools. 


Roomy top drawers for card rec- 
ords or for books, stationery, 
cigars, and the 99 odds and ends 
one keeps in a desk. 
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real vertical files for per- 
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catalogs, circulars. No- 
tice the roller bearings! 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


record on two occasions, proved that he is 
still in top form. By running a dead heat 
with Scholz, not much more than an inch 
or so back of Bowman, he proved that he 
again will be a mighty factor in the Paris 


meet. But even Paddock will find that 
he needs all he has in stock to keep step 
with Scholz, the nonpareil of the track. a, 

Young Frank. Hussey gave a brilliant 
performance at.every test. With growth 
and experience he has a chance to reign 
as the greatest of them all. He was a 
notch slow in getting away, but after the 
start there was no one who ran faster 
or who finished with greater speed and 
courage. ' 

Loren Murchison hasn’t been quite 
fit physically, due to a heavy cold, but 
rest and the sea trip should bring him 
around under the capable trainers who 
will look after the team’s welfare. 

The main strength of the American 
team will be in the following events: 

100 meters—Scholz, Paddock, Bow- 
man, Hussey, Murchison, ete. 

200 meters—Scholz, Paddock, Leconey, 
Murchison, ete. 

400 meters—Taylor, Fitch, Robertson, 
ete. 

Broad jump—Hubbard and Gourdin. 

High jump—Osborne, Brown and others. 

Shot put—Houser, Hartranft and Hills. 

Hammer throw—Tootell, McGrath and 
Merchant. - 

110-meter hurdles— Guthrie, 


Kinsey, 
Johnson and Anderson. 
400-meter hurdles—Taylor, Brookins 


and Coulter. 

Here are nine events that show great 
American strength, possibly more than 
enough to offset any lapse in the longer 
runs, where Finland is at its best with 
Nurmi and other stars. 

The two performances of J. Coard 
Taylor in the 400 meters, and George 
Taylor, of Grinnell, in the 400-meter 
hurdles were almost as brilliant as the 
sprinting of Scholz. They were two 
magnificent contributions to the records 
of the track. Harold Fitch and Ray 
Robertson were less than two yards back 
of Coard Taylor in the 400 meters, and 
they will be formidable candidates. 

Ralph Spearow, Lee Barnes, J. K. 
Brooker, and one or two others, were strong 
enough at the pole-vault to show that some 
rival will have to do inches better than 
thirteen feet to win. Lee Barnes, like 
Hussey, is a schoolboy, from Hollywood, 
California. 

The roster of the team is nation-wide, 
with streneth from California, the Middle 
West and the East. All intersectional 
rivalries are now over and forgotten, as it 
is the United States against the world. 

Due largely to the energetic work of 
the Olympie fund committee, headed by 
Gustavus Kirby, New York not only met 
its $100,000 quota, but in addition went 
beyond the mark in a last rush by $60,000. 

The nation, as a whole, has come 
through admirably, which means that 
American athletes can live and train in 
comfort. No one who saw the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm and courage they put 
into the final tests under the most trying 
conditions can begrudge them comfort 
abroad. 

No matter how the points are counted 
it will be difficult for any nation to meet 
American strength in the sprints, hurdles 
and most of the field events, 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 
THE REAL 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


By William Sloane Kennedy 


A delightfully realistic and friendly 
character portrayal of “The Great 
Naturalist,” fresh, feariess, and virile in 
tone, revealing Burroughs not only as the 
author intimately xnew him but also as 
he revealed hims-if,ir his letters. Two 
of Burroughs’s favorite poems and speci- 
mens of his little known but pretty verses 
on birds and fiowers are included. Mr. 
Kennedy, at Burroughs’s special request 
prepared an elaborate esthetic study of 
the nightingale and its song in its various 
haunts in Italy and England, and has 
incorporated it in this volume, thus 
filling in a conspicuous gap in Burroughs’s 
bird studies, 
Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 266 Pages. Illustrated. 
$2.50, net; post-paid, $2.62. 
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This splendid book is a pr 
tical guide to the care oF the 
soil and the planting and 
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HAGEN AS “THE GREATEST COMPET- 
ITIVE GOLFER THAT EVER 
LIVED—BAR NONE” 


‘HE British open golf champion, who 
happens to be Walter Hagen of Amer- 
ca, is receiving even more than the cus- 
omary number of laurels. Hagen is 
champion of Great Britain for the second 
time. He won by a seven-foot putt on the 
ast hole. _ He reeled off the last nine holes 
thirty-six strokes, where the par was 
thirty-eight. Under terrific nervous ten- 
‘sion, he battled successfully with a high 
wind, which punished any shot a wee bit off 
the line. The British runner-up, FE. R. 
itecombe, was only one stroke behind. 
Altogether, it was a strenuous finish to a 
hard-fought battle, thereby inspiring the 
ports writer of the New York Times to 
xpress opinion in this way: 


“Hagen Wins Again” are words that 
golf enthusiasts have read so many times 


Githin the last few years that they no 
longer cause any surprize. Indeed surprize 
only comes when Hagen fails to win which, 
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as the records show, is not often. His most 
recent victory, that gained at Hoylake, 
where the British open championship was 
played, does not stamp him as the greatest 
competitive golfer of the present age. He 
has held that distinction for some time. It 
did, however, stamp him as the greatest 
competitive player that ever lived—bar 
“none. 
Consider his record in the British open 
‘alone—an event that is still thought of 
as the great golf classic of the year, altho 
‘it can not hold its own with the American 
open any longer. Two years ago Hagen 
“won it, thereby being the first of the 

American home-breds to break through. 
‘Last year he returned and fell short 
‘of repeating his victory by the margin 
of two strokes. One putt less and he 
would have tied Havers. This year 
he won it for the third time. In all 
“three he had to fight off not only the 
stars of the British Isles but the American 
stars as well. 

The wonder of ‘“‘the Hage’s”’ (the name 
by which he is known among his fellow 
professionals) achievements in golf abroad 
—here too for that matter—lies not so 
much in the fact that he ‘‘does it”’ but in 
the way he ‘‘does it.’”” In a championship 
such as the British and American open 

“events there are perhaps several in the 
field who are Hagen’s equals if not his supe- 
riors in shot-making. Where his superior- 
ity lies is in his heart, rather than in his 
arms. Hagen is never ‘‘down” in his luck. 
He plays to win and plays for all there is 
in him... He is at his best in tight situations 
—situations that cause others to throw up 
their hands in despair. 

Hagen’s masterly play, his marvelous 
display of courage over those last nine 
holes, caused the British onlookers to 
forget that the cup was leaving for America, 
and they carried the American star 
shoulder-high in triumph off the field of 
battle. This was the same man that they 
had criticized the year before because of 
some derogatory remarks credited to him, 
justly or not, over the handclapping inci- 
dent when he was bunkered at the home 
hole and thus lost his chance to tie-Havers. 
It was a splendid tribute to Hagen and 
proved that the British are good enough 
sportsmen to lose cheerfully to a fighter of 
his caliber. 
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See that name Cor- 
bin! Any key that 
bears it is a key to 
security. 


See that name 
Corbin! Be sure 
o: that and you’re 
sure of your lock, 


It was a good locking idea 3000 years ago 
—and it’s the best today 


i NCIENT Egyptian lockmakers knew the merit of the 
pin-tumbler lock. They were the first to apply the 

principle. It has been applied with improvements by 
lockmakers of every century since. Today, you will find this 
unsurpassed lock principle in its most perfect form, in the Cor- 


bin Cylinder Lock. 


The great security ‘of this lock is due to the combination of 
tumbler-pins of different lengths. No two combinations are 
alike. Only your Corbin key can open your Corbin lock— 
and Corbin keys, precisely notched for their locks, turn with 


smooth perfection. 


The number of Corbin Cylinder Locks in daily use is enor- 
mous. This lock—a mechanically perfect thing, is an example 
of the good protection and good daily service afforded by good 
hardware. There is no better guide to all three than the name 
Corbin on a Cylinder Lock and Key. 


i JEW BRITAIN 
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Wonetic a’s 
Check for 
400 Billions 


Last year the people 
of the United States 
wrote checks to the 
amount of over four 
hundred billion dollars. 
This is nearly 90 times 
the total amount of 
money in circulation. 

Our banks have made 
checks the most conve- 
nient form of money— 
and the safest. 

Have you noticed, for 
instance, the great num- 
ber of checks you see 
with the wavy lines? 
These checks are com- 
pletely protected against 
alteration. The paperon 
which they are made— 
National Safety Paper 
—protects all the writ- 
ing on both sides of the 
check. Any attempted 
change with chemicals, 
knife, or eraser, defaces 
the paper with a con- 
spicuous white scar. 

Ask your bank for 
checks on National 
Safety Paper. 

Write for our book 

“The Protection of Checks” 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made in 

Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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es FFICIAL Washington is not shaking 

in its shoes over the death” of the 
$186,000,000 Second Deficiency Bill which 
the Senate failed to pass, altho some of the 
Departments will have to exercise con- 
siderable ingenuity in order to get along 
without the funds they expect, so we read 
in a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Times. These officials tho, started in the 
day after Congress closed to think how 
the situation is to be met. We are re- 
minded that foremost among the appro- 
priations proposed in the bill was $132,000,- 
000 for the first year’s expenses of the 
soldier bonus. Besides this $16,000,000 
was set aside for refunding 25 per cent. to 
those persons who paid their 1924 taxes on 
1923 incomes inalump last March. Other 
items were $8,230,000 for coast guard 
enforcement of Prohibition, $4,250,000 
for conveying the mails, and $3,850,000 
for new hospitals for soldiers. In some 
eases, we are told, departments could go 
ahead and run at a loss, trusting to the 
Controller-General to approve warrants 
signed without express authorization of 
law. While the appropriations in the bill 
were all needed, ‘‘only a comparatively 
small part of them are actually impera- 
tive,” and “it is probable that these will 
be made up by taking a little here and a 
little there of other moneys they have on 
hand.” Of course, Congress will meet in 
December, and will then vote for money 
necessary. As far as the bonus is con- 
cerned— 


Of the $132,000,000 ealled for for the 
bonus, only about $6,000,000 is actually 
demanded at this time, because $100,- 
000,000 of the remaining $126,000,000 is 
for the sinking-fund, and no part of the 
other $26,000,000 may be paid out until 
1925. 

Under the new bonus law, the insurance 
certificates are issued after January 1, 
1925, these being provided for through the 
$100,000,000 of the sinking-fund. The 
cash payments of $50 to those who served 
less than sixty days may not be made until 
March 1, 1925. Money for the heirs of 
veterans can not be handed to them before 
January 1, 1925. 

Thus the only part of the $132,000,000 
necessary in 1924 is $6,000,000 for pay- 
ing the 3,000 clerks who will make up 
the intricate and complex reeords. The 
War Department asked for $3,600,000 of 
this $6,000,000, the Navy Department for 
$450,000 and the Veterans’ Bureau for 
$1,888,000. 

Officials said to-night there might be 
more than one way of solving this par- 
ticular situation. The Veterans’ Bureau 
has on hand appropriations which it could 
probably use for clerk hire, and the Navy 
and Army perhaps ean do likewise, altho 
in the case of the military establishment 
the sum is large. 


Then, “so far as the $16,000,000 refund 


CETTING ALONG WITHOUT THOSE APPROPRIATIONS 


funds for new boats. 


AND + FINANCE | 


to persons who paid their full tax on 192 

incomes on March 15 of this year is con 
cerned, the Treasury was allowed $100, 
000,000 by Congress in April for refund 
of taxes illegally collected. A part of th 
doubtless could be employed to reimburs 
those affected by the March payments. 
Of other appropriations, we are told that 


The appropriation of $8,230,000 for er 
forcing Prohibition is another item that, 
while much desired, is not mandatory 
This money was to be applied especial 
to the work of combating rum-runnin 
and would have paid the salaries of ext 
men, Congress having already furnishe¢ 


The postal appropriation was~- supple 
mentary to the great sums which thi 
department receives annually; and ther 
need be little fear that the $4,250,000 | 
through the deficiency bill will not 
made up in some fashion. ; 
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CITY DEBTS MOUNTING A BILLION — 
A YEAR - 


7 

UR cities are increasing their debts 

so rapidly that new municipal securi- 

ties are being issued now at the rate of 


about a billion dollars annually. This 
statement is found in a newspaper sum= 
mary of a review of the city-debt situation 
appearing in the June National Municipa : 
Review. The average per eapita debt . 
all cities of 2,500 or more is $70.80, but the 
per capita debt ranges from $258.62 for 
Norfolk to $10.96 for Quiney, Illinois, 
omitting Washington, D. C., which has 
only a few old bond issues outstanding. 
The per capita indebtedness in general is 
said to be below that of thirteen principal 
Canadian cities, in which it ranges from 
$363.05 in Edmonton, Alberta, to $112.02. 
in Hamilton, Ontario. A year ago The 
National Municipal Review published figures 
covering thirty-two cities; this year they 
cover 200 cities. In connection with the 
tabulation, The Review makes this general 
comment: 


Exclusive of New York City, whose 
debt inereased $49,293,000 during 1923, 
the average inerease for the thirty-two 
cities was $1,450,000. Six of the thirty- 
two cities reported a reduction in their 
total debt. Municipal bonds are being 
issued in excess of a billion dollars annually, 
but maturities are not yet at that rate. 
As might be expected, the tendeney of 
debt is to increase with the population. 

Detailed analysis of the figures discloses 
much of interest, such as the variation in 
number of political divisions of govern- 
ment reported, the growing practise of 
Issuing serial bonds, the tendeney toward 
pay-as-you-go financing, and so on, No 
information is attempted as to property 
assets offsetting the debt, the adequacy of 
sinking-funds, debt limits and margins, 
and bond issues authorized but not issued. 
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Population 500,000 and Over Ashorttime disaster. There is one certain 
By: iuaitia . Peseapita ~—~  ago,hewasan way to avoid it — a reserve 
5 Coste as net Se ~ executive in a mationally ofsafebonds, set aside during <n 
z Bee known concern. For years the years of your greatest BA} 
2s eee 620,048 $1,087.234,539 $193.46 his i hadi 
aig ee Cpa cise ; s neo ad been above earning power. a 
S doa 1,823,779 201,758.832 110.63 $25,000-Like many other suc- ~ i a 
993,678 127,463,571 128.28” j cessful men, he had lived Cs ae booklet mH pe S 3 
796,841 117,711,982 147.72 well up to it. Wei eae ees ion a flies 
748, 000° "RNSaihies0> 100.77 2 fortune-building, based on a 
Sia. 733,826 85,752,792 116.85 ‘ In 1921, his company went present incomes trom $2,500 Bar 
i pee Jace 95.10 into bankruptcy. It could to$50,000 a year. Following : 
mrpngeteen.©) pays oe N have been bought forasong, the principles it outlines, one 4 
Tecate a een /\a but this executive, through _ of our clients has systemati- Z 
lack of capital, lost his great” cally created a $200,000 : 
GROUP II opportunity and his position -fortune in bonds in the Fy 
Population 300,000 to 600,000 as well. An affliction came, past twelve ie 
is...5... 457,147 (29,033,300 63.51 and now he is a helpless in- years Write for This “a 
437,571 165,609 0.38 valid. Hi i P i y : ; 
—— alid. His earning pow 

yark,N.J...+2-.- 414,524 —-43,968.567 106.07 risnaie & wie Send to- “a 
fay. oo 401,247 76,010,504 189.43 zero. His wife conducts the gay for your . 
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380,582 36,603,929 96.33 they live today. ; 

Please ask 


“baer 324,410 16,106,034 49.65 
Sa 315,312 55,493,442 176.00 


Thesuddenebboflargeand for Booklet 
small fortunes isacommon L-7. 


-’ William R. Compton Company 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


CANADA 


q Dominion 
Nettotal Per capita ST.LOUIS NEW YORK - . 

Census bonded net bonded Compton Bldg. 14 Wall Pa 105 8. LaSalle Ward Coe Bee F hlaling eene 
: - City 1921 debt debt oot . Hee 
Montreal, CU rea aes 618,506 $140,417,550 $227.02 

Toronto, Ont o.cehes2 521,893 121,166,397  ~32.16 

Winnipeg, Man... ..- 179,084 29,510,609 164.78 

Vancouver, B.C....... 117,217 20,084,611 171.34 

Hamilton, Ont........ 114,151 12,787,835 112.02 

Ottawa, Onteemae sae 107,843 15,967,033 148.06 

Quebee, Que.......-.- 95,193 19,025,381 199.86 

Edmonton, Alb........ 58,821 21;355.275 363.05 

Realtiax ND... 5 <s< 0s 58,372 8,894,934 152.38 

mt. John, N.B......... 47,166 5,534,144 144.17 


Victoria, B.C........- 38,727 8,510,953 219.61 


Some of our cities, notably New York, 

San Francisco and Boston, are responsible 
for county and city debt. In some cities, 
school debts are separate. There is a 
general tendency, we read in The National 
Municipal Review, in favor of serial instead 
of term bonds. 
It is noted that the large municipal 
debt of some cities is accounted for by 
street railways. Boston, for instance, owns 
its rapid transit system. Seattle has issued 
water and light and power bonds in addi- 
tion to’ street railway bonds. Richmond 
reports gas works bonds totaling more than 
$3,000,000. ‘‘In the Canadian cities, To- 
ronto reports utility bonds for water 
works, hydro-electric, street railways, hous- 
ing, abattoir, exhibition buildings and live- 
stock arena. Edmonton reports a water- 
works, electric plant, street railway and 
telephone system.” Cincinnati has an in- 
terest in a steam-railway which is said to 
own property ‘‘adequate as security for 
its entire debt.” Louisville is -ai to be 
similarly fortunate in owning “‘the eapital 
stock of the Louisville Water Company, 
which is reported to be adequate to retire 
the city debt.” 


There is Only One“‘B. V.D.’’ Underwear 


It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 
Youths’ 85c IBV.D. | 
“B.V.D.” BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Shirtsand Drawers (rode Mark Reg US Pit Of ond Foreign Cnentricd 
85c the garment 


SBD. 
Union Suit 


(Patented Features) 
Men’s $1.50 the suit 


MADE FOR THE 


‘ Forits cool comfort, long wear, and famous fit, ““B.V.D.” 
Rige's Be eee is everywhere the underwear of men who demand 
an Fe acy eterno these unvarying qualities in their undergarments 


Various Prices 
The B. V.D.Company,iInc.. New York 


© 1024 ce 
The B. V. D. Co., Inc. Sole Makers of B.V.D.” Underwear 


Don’t guess 
about air 


This little instrument —the 
Schrader Tire Gauge—will 
stand between you and tire 
trouble. 


By using it frequently 
you can be constantly cer- 
tainthat yourtires areinflat- 
ed to the pressure that gives 
longservice and easy riding. 


There is a Schrader 
Gauge for every type of tire 
and wheel. Buy yourstoday. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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POLAND'S NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM 
T EW currencies are quite the thing in 
Europe. We have the rentenmark 
in Germany and the chervonetz in Russia. 
And now Poland has completed its shift 
fromthe Polish mark to what is called the 
zloty. Actual metal zlotys will be. in 
circulation in the fall, and after May 1, 
1925, the old Polish marks will cease to 
have any value. The gold zlotys “weigh- 
ing 4.97818 grains and of a fineness of 
900’ are much like the gold frane, we read 
on the financial page of the New York 


Sun, and the silver coins have a fineness of 


750. There had been some discussion, 
we are reminded, of following Belgium’s 
example and using nickel coins instead of 
silver. The new Polish coins, according 
to The Sun, are to be minted partly abroad 
and partly in Warsaw. In the Geneva 
correspondence of the New York Evening 
Post we find a detailed discussion of the 
financial and currency changes in Poland. 
The Polish mark, it seems, dates back to 
1915 when it was put in circulation by the 
National Loan Office founded by the 
German and Austrian Armies occupying 
Poland. ‘‘When the Armies retréated 
there was a large amount of this new cur- 
renecy in circulation and it was acknowl- 
edged as a temporary medium of exchange 
by the newly created nation.” Beginning 
in 1919 each note bore the official announce- 
ment that it was only a temporary issue. 
At the same time it was decided that the 
future currency would be the zloty and 
notes were printed but kept out of circula- 
tion until this year. The new Polish 
Government, we read further, by means of 
a capital levy, fixt not in marks but in 
dollars, was able to accumulate ‘enough 
foreign currency to cover the old cireula- 
tion in the proportion of one zloty to 
1,800,000 Polish marks.” 

The new Polish bank of issue is in- 
dependent of the State, and its capital of 
100,000,000 gold franes was subscribed 
chiefly by manufacturers and big landed 
proprietors, ‘‘who had a certain income 
in dollars by selling small pieces of land 
to peasants. The latter get their dollars 
from the remittances of relatives who 
have emigrated to the United States,’’ 
This new ‘“‘Bank Polski,” as it is ealled, 
must exchange all Polish banknotes pay- 
able in the old marks for the zloty notes. 
Two-thirds of the bank’s eapital has 
already been paid in, and the remainder 
will be due at the end of June. 

Until the end of this month “every 
debtor has the right to make payment in 
either the mark or the zloty in the ratio 
fixt by Parliamentary decree. After that 
date the old marks cease to be a legal 
tender, and after May 1, 1925, they will 
cease to have value.’’ 


8 POWER 
$19.50 Postpaid 


Case and Carrying Straps Included 


Finest Military Prismatic Binoculars.* 
All new or practically new. Many of th 
binoculars wae recaeeed di-ect from the ALLIED | 
REPARATIONS COMMISSION. All are gua-- 
anteed perfect. Glasses of this type usually sell 
at $40.00 to $50.00 - : 
These glasses are of the wide angle type { 
and mehr lenses witb ee adjustment. A 
are prismatic with achromatic objective lenses. 
Manufactured by makers of the world’s 
binoculars. ie 
Glasses will be shipped promptly on receipt of | 
check or money order covering purchase price un- 
der positive guarantee of full cash refund on any 
glasses returned. 


Order your military binoculars today 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS 
93 Federal Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


A Working Grammae 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. English grammar pre- of the 
sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is . 

of constant value to every one who needs practical English 
information, Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Dent. 74. N.Y. Language 


If You Own a Home 
Or Plan to Build 


LEARN HOW to raise the money—what 
materials to use—selecting roofing—heating, 
ventilating, and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, painting, 
plumbing—how to build a concrete path or 
garage, or fix a broken sash-cord—how to make 
an iceless icebox. A thousand bits of valuable 
information in that practical, common sense, non- 
technical manual—the 


HOUSE OWNER’S BOOK 


By Allen L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 
a new and interesting illustrated book that gives 
you the chance to profit by the costly experience 
of others in the construction, care, and conduct of 
a home. Every one who owns or rents a home, 
or is planning to build, can save money by fol- 
lowing suggestions in this book. 

12mo, Cloth. 404 pages, $2 net; $2.12 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


Why You Should Have 
a Rock Garden 


You'll fall in love with the idea of. raising rock 
garden flowers as soon as you read H. H. Thomas’ 
charming and suggestive book— 


ROCK GARDENING 
FOR AMATEURS 


A revelation of the possibilities of easily converting 
a tocky waste into a flower garden and a spot of 
beauty. Rock gardening grows more popular every 
day. And garden lovers have found that a small, 
simple rockery is just as delightful as an elaborate 
one—in winter as well as in summer. 


“Rock Gardening for Amateurs,” tells why you 
should have _a rock garden, and how to make and 
plant one. It gives full descr.ptions of the flowers, 
bulbs, and shrubs that can be grown and from which 
you can select the plants you prefer and it tells you 
how to tend them. The book is exquisitely illumi- 
nated with fifty-six full-page photographic illustra- 
tions (eight in colors) of beautiful rock gardens from 
which you can take suggestions—or you can copy 
the entire scenic effect. If you have a few feet of 


tocky ground (or a stream) near your home this book 
will interest you 


Crown 8vo Cloth 286 pages, $2.50, nel; $2.62, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub‘isbers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ne 25.—The Italian Chamber of Depu- 

ties vote a resolution of confidence in 

the Government after Premier Musso- 

lini states that certain excesses of his 

followers make it absolutely necessary 
the firmest discipline. — 


‘towns that 
are favore 


A town, like an individual, is 
judged by appearances. 


A town with running water, and 
plenty of it, is favorably regarded 
—both by the two-bag drummer, 
looking for a place to spend Sun- 
day, and the great. corporation, 
seeking a location for a factory. 


erican round-the-world flyers fly 
_ Rangoon, India, to Akyab, on the 
ern coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
or A. Stewart MacLaren, the Brit- 
h aviator, who is attempting a round- 
the-world flight, also reaches Akyab 
from Rangoon. ; ee 


e 26.—The American round-the-world — 
 fiyers, completing the third division of 
_ the six divisions into which their flight 
_. was originally divided, reach Calcutta 
_ from Akyab. 


Py he British Government will not con- 
_ sent to the setting up of an Irish 
_ republic, says J. M. Thomas, Colonial 


_, Secretary, in the House of Commons. 


| 


J ne 27.—Premier Herriot instructs Gen- 
. 


the Italian Senate gives a vote of confi- 


_ dence to Premier Mussolini, 225 to 21. 


., 


the beginning of the occupation, except 
_ ~ those expelled for serious non-political © 
-~ erimes. It is estimated that the order . 
will permit the return of about 210,- 
000 people. 


Walter Hagen, of the United States, wins 

the British open golf championship 

- with a total score of 301, one better 
than that made by E. R. Whitcombe, 
his nearest competitor. 


A town without running water 
is shunned! 


There are only two explanations 
for a town remaining without a 
modern water supply—inertia and 
lack of information about how 
easily and inexpensively it can be 
secured. 


June 28.—On the motion of a Belgian 
member, supported by a French mem- 
ber, Germany is admitted to member- 
ship in the International Chamber of 
Commerce, in session at Paris. 


June 29.—Premier Mussolini accepts the 
resignations of his Cabinet, submitted in 
order that the Premier may reorganize it. 


June 30.—Germany accepts the Allied 
demand for an inquiry into German 
military conditions, the note declaring 
that the German people repudiate even 
the mere idea of war, and that certain 
political organizations have been thor- 
oughly disarmed. September 30 is 
specified as the time limit in which the 
inquiry must be completed. 


This Bureau is maintained for the express 
purpose of helping towns without running 
water to help themselves. If your com- 
munity needs a benefactor, you can qualify 
by sending for the booklet, “Planning a 
Waterworks System.” It is free. 


Premier Mussolini places four new men in 
his Cabinet, all of whom are said to be 
pro-Fascista. 


DOMESTIC 
June 25.—President Coolidge directs Am- 
bassador Frank B. Kellogg to attend THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
the London conference of the Allied 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Premiers to arrange for applying the 
Dawes reparations settlement, saying: 
“Tt is the desire of the Administration 
that the Dawes plan should be put into 


effect as speedily as possible. =) Ur | 
The Federal Government files suit in the 
United States Court in Chicago against PY th 


IRON PIPE 


THE BELL & SPIGOT JOINT 


fifty oil companies, charging them with . 
violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
law in combining to control the produc- 
tion of gasoline. 


Cast Iron Pipe lasts for cen- 


Our new booklet, “Planning turies. Its maintenance cost 


Forty thousand members of the Amalga- Ls eMfaéerworbarSostentee b ciiencaehcchabeTer 
mated Clothing Workers Union in New which covers the problem of connections are easily and 
York strike as a protest against wage- water for the small town, quickly made. Its bell-and- 

» reduction. will be sent on request. spigot joint has proven it 


self the most satisfactory for 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD FOR Jig é 
water and gas distribution. 


June 26.—Cyrus E. Woods, Ambassador to UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


Japan, formally presents his resignation 


A FREE BOOK FOR WRITERS 


PALMER Institute of Authorship (affiliated with 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation) announces the \ 
issuance of “The New Road to Authorship,” a 
new book of vital importance to writers, known 
and unknown. It is free. : Fs 
The book will be valuable to short-story writers, 
novelists, scenario writers, advertising writers, play- 
wrights, journalists. és ‘ 
It discloses the causes which have brought about 
a new and revolutionary type of literature—ex- 
plains why publishers and photoplay producers face 
an alarming scarcity of acceptable story material 
—reveals why they are now encouraging new 
writers by offering cash inducements totaling over 
$100,000 for stories and plays—tells how scores 
of writers hitherto unknown are winning success, 
Aiding the Institute in discovering new writers 
are a number of America’s most distinguished 
leaders in the publishing and photoplay worlds. 


Free Scholarships 


Palmer Scholarship Foundation, administered by 
the institution, gives ambitious men and women 
an opportunity to obtain Palmer training and 
service free by providing fifty free scholarships 
each year, in addition to rewarding annually the 
authors of the best screen play and the best short 
story submitted by students with the Palmer 
Medal of Merit and big cash awards: 


Send This Coupon Today 


———--——------ 45 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
(Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
Division 707 Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me without cost your book “The | 
New Road to Authorship” and your Bulletin contain- 
ing details of Palmer Scholarship Foundation. | 


Name 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, 
History. Immediate Reading and Report. Prose (40,000 
words up); Verse (book-size collections), 


Dept. A, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa, 


Cuticura Soap 
Best for Baby 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass, 


Common American and 


European Insects 
A handy pocket size book 


containing 127 illustrations in 

colors true to liie. Also gives both 

the common and scientific name . 

Most helpful in school classes and to 

amateur fruit, vegetable and flower gardeners, farm- 

ers and all interested inthe wonders of insect Ile. 

Prepared under supery isionof William Beutenmiiller, 

Curator of Museum of Natural History of New York. 
Only 32 cents, Postpaid 

Funk & W agnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of i ealth rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book 1 wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare, 


CONTROL OUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-build- 

ing diets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic n dies. 

This book is for F¥ ircula- 

tion. Not a mail ord 7 

ment, Name and éddress on card 
will bring it without .cost or 

obligation. 


Health Extension Bureau 
64 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich, 


{ 


to President Coolidge, and'it is accepted 
with an expression of appreciation fo 
his services. , : 


Secretary of State Hughes announces 
that a minister plenipotentiary from 
the Irish Free State will be welcomed. 


e 27.—The United States Government 
ce ae to the request of the British 
Government that the American Am- 
bassador represent the interests of Great 
Britain in Mexico, following the en- 
forced withdrawal of Herbert C. Cum- 
mins, the British agent in Mexico City. 


The petition of Maj. Joseph Wheless to 
_stop payment of the soldier bonus on the 
ground that the act is unconstitutional 
is dismissed by Judge Wendell P. 
Stafford in the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. Decision on a similar 
petition presented by Benjamin Catch- 
ings, another New York lawyer, is 
postponed for the hearing of briefs. 


June 28.—The Democratic National Con- 
vention adopts its party platform. 


Ninety-eight people are known to have 
been killed and several hundred in- 
jured by a tornado at Lorain, Sandusky, 
and other Ohio cities. 


June 50.—Four indictments charging them 


with felony in connection with the 
leasing of naval oil reserves in Wyoming 
and California are returned in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court 
against Albert B. Fall, former Secretary 
of the Interior; Harry F. Sinclair; 
Edward L. Doheny and E. L. Doheny, Jr. 


Saying It With Chinese.— 
NOTICE 


We Have Spared Neither Pains now 


Money Using Nest Paper and Can Power 
to Make Our Fire Crackers Which Set 
More Quickly is it and-Give Aluder Sound 
Then Thost His Where and Have Become 
to Famous New in China and in Foreign 
Countries Neither Are So Me Un Proved 
Cucular People Who imitate Our Trade 
Make Ploof Rememder But it is None Ex- 
pect That Which Hears the Lithographs 
Lion Trade Mark. 
YUT SHING 
MADE IN CHINA 

(Copy of a label on a package of Chinese 

firecrackers. ) 


Qualified Invitation. Walter was going 
to have a birthday party and his mother 
insisted on his inviting, among others, a 
neighbor’s boy with whom he had quar- 
relled. He finally promised he would do So, 
but on the day, of the party the neighbor’s 
boy failed to show up. Walter’s mother 
became suspicious. “Did you invite 
Charlie?”’ she asked. “Of course I did, 
mother.”’” ‘And did he say he would 
come?” “No,” explained Walter. Le 
invited him to come, but I dared him to.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


—_—_—_—_ 


Golf Books.—CanvassEr—“Does your 
husband play golf?” : 
Lapy—‘‘Yes.” 
_ Canvasser—“Then I’m sure you will be 
interested in this set of thirty-eight volumes 
Tam selling; it will help you to while away 
many a lonely hour..’— London Opinion. — 


Golfing 


Thirst : 7 


~ 
Fa. 


Welch's straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 
bonated water, 10c. 


Welchs | 
Grape > juice 


By Frank H. Vizeteily, Litt.D., LL.D. 


PREPOSITIONS 


HOW TO USE THEM 


Their remarkable importance and relation to other 
words in the formation of sentences. About 2,500 
examples of the use of Prepositions are given, making 
the book a practical personal guide to correctness, f 
either in speaking or writing. Pocket size. Just 9 
from the press. ‘loth 35¢, post-paid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave, New York 


BOOKS BY 
H. Addington Bruce 


SELF DEVELOPMENT 
A Handbook for the Ambitious. 


In this new and interesting volume, Mr. 
Bruce gives an illuminating explanation of 
real success and how to attain it. The book is 
interesting—even for cursory reading; but for 
men and wor who aim to get the utmost con- 
tentment and enjoyment out of every-day life, 
the author's advice is priceless. 


Cloth. 342 pp. $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.60 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


An interesting description of various phases of 
mental life and the theories regarding telepathy, 
spiritism, hypnotism, etc. The argument advanced 
is based on what has been learned in scientific inves- 
Ugations, and is sound and authoritative. 


Cloth, 308 pp. $1.55, net; postpaid, $1.62. 


NERVE CONTROL 332.52", 


A book that is doing vast good among the nervous- 
ly run down as well as the nervous dyspeptics and 
insomniacs. It is full of sensible, practical advice 
that cannot be found in the conventional health book. 

Cloth. 325 pp. $1.25, net; postpaid, $7.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Do You Like of 
Cross-Word Puzzles * 


If you do, you're missing most of the fun and 
educational advantages they afford unless you 


have a modern book of synonyms. ip is i 
. 1ere 
to take the place of , The bas 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


By James C. Fernald, L. H. D., Editor of 
Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in 
the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary; author of Expressive English, His- 
toric English, etc., etc. 


The standard modern work of its sort, containing 
more than 8,000 classified and discriminated 
Synonyms, with nearly 4,000 classifed antonyms— 


a gold mine of words of related and opposite 
meanings. Shows by actual use in sentences the 
exact shade of meaning of each, An index of 
nearly 100 pages makes every word instantly 
available. Solve all cross-word puzzles with this 
book's invaluable aid! 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. 
cloth, 742 pages, $1.00. Postpaid, $2.00. Exquisitely 
bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled 
raised bands, boxed. $10.00. 

If your bookseller cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute, but order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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HE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 


~To- decide questions concerning the correct use of 


| words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls N. 
| Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 
_ | Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
| | Will be taken of anonymous communications, 


pete 


‘ « 


_--“W.D.L., Jn.,” Pittsburgh, Pa.—'" Whichis cor- 
rect, for the conveyor of real estate, seller or 
_sellor?”” |. ; e% ; _ 
While conveyer is sometimes spelled conveyor, 
_ Seller has only one spelling. 


“W. J. S.,"” Skamokawa, Wash.—‘‘I have been 
told that there are only four words ending with 
; “dous’ in the English language. So far_I can only 
_ recall three—tremendous, stupendous, and» haz- 
_ ardous. Can you help me with the fourth one?”’ 


- Some of the words ending in the suffix -ous 
_ when it is preceded by a d are as follows:—hazard- 
b ous, horrendous, hybridous, multifidous, nodous, 
- olidous, pteropodous, stupendous, tardigradous, and 
_ tremendous. See Walker’s ‘‘ Rhyming Dictionary” 
_ for a comprehensive list of words ending in -ous. 
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“Pp. F.,’ Albany, N. Y.—(1) The expression 

; “Over the top”’ originated during the World War 
~ to designate the movement of troops out of a first- 
_ line trench into the open, as in an advance attack. 
_ We have no printed evidence of who first used it. 
(2) ‘“No Man’s Land”’ is explained in Idioms 
and Idiomatic Phrases as: ‘‘The strip of land 
between opposing first-line trenches in war: in 
older usage, waste ground or a barren stretch 
between two kingdoms or provinces. The phrase 

- occurs in the Chronicles of Edward I and 
Edward II (Rolls I, 291 : 1320).’’ It was used 
also by Daniel de Foe in *‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ ch. ii. 


- “D. M. C.,"”” New York City.—‘ (1). Which 

country first proposed the eight-hour day as the 

ideal working day? (2) Where, at present, is the 

reputed stone or pillow on which Jacob rested his 

head when he had the vision of a ladder reaching 
into heaven?”’ 


(1) The eight-hour day as the ideal working 
day was proposed in England as early as 1833. 
A trade-union congress at Birmingham demanded 
in 1869 that the eight-hour day should be adopted 
throughout the United Kingdom. In 1866 the 
National Labor Union of the United States de- 
manded it. (See Dodd, Mead’s New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia (1924 edition), vol. 7, p. 553). 
(2) Jacob's Stone, or Jacob’s Pillov is the Stone of 
Scone, said to have served Jacob as a pillow when 
be had the vision of the ladder reaching into 
heaven. The stone is now preserved in the coro- 
nation chair of England. (New Int. Encyc., vol. 12, 
p. 529.) Further information is given on page 105 
of volume 6 as follows: ‘“. . . Beneath {the seat 
rests the famous Lia Fail, the Stone of Destiny, 
on which Scottish kings were crowned. The stone 
is said to be the one used by Jacob as a pillow and 
to have been taken to Tara in Ireland in the fifth 
century B. C., whence it was brought to Scotland 
and removed to England by Edward I.’ Accord- 
ing to other accounts it was brought to Ireland 
from Palestine by Milesians. See Funk & Wac- 
NALLS New Standard Dictionary, p. 1426. 
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“CO, N. A.,’’ Quincy, Ill.—‘‘ Are the following 
expressions grammiatically correct? (a) ‘May I not 
express, etc.’; (b) ‘May we not have the privi- 
lege, etc.’”’ 

The examples you quote are grammatically 
correct. ‘“May I not” is an instance of what Fer- 
nald, in his ‘‘ Working Grammar of the English 
Language,” calls a ‘negative interrogative’’ where 
“the subject follows the first auxiliary, and the 
negative follows the subject.” 

Of this form of interrogative, which occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible (King James Version) and is 
thoroughly established in the language, Goold 
Brown (‘‘Gram. of Eng. Grammars,” pp. 390, 
391) says: ‘‘A verb is conjugated interrogatively 
and negatively, in the indicative and potential 
moods, by placing the nominative and the 
adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary,’ but he adds, ‘‘in negative questions, the 
adverb not is sometimes placed before the nomina- 
tive and sometimes after it.’’ He gives among the 
examples in use: ‘“‘ May we not love, say, see,”’ etc. 
“Spake I not to thy messengers?”’ occurs in the 
Book of Numbers, ch. xxiv: 123, and.‘‘ Have they 
not heard,’’ in Romans x: 18. 

Woodrow Wilson, most precise in the use of our 
language, made very frequent use of this form-of 
construction, and it may be found in his addresses 
or in his messages to Congress. 
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Sargent 
Closer 520 
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This screen door never slams! 


aad tS 
A SARGENT Door Closer 520 attends to that—faithfully, 
unfailingly the whole summer through. You can see it 
here at the top of the door, so small in size that few who 
pass this way ever notice it, unless they seek the reason 
for such an unusually quiet screen door. Unobtrusive it 
is—a mere handful—but remarkably strong. 


Put Sargent 520’s on your screen doors—front and back 
—right now. Put them there and forget about them till 
storm-door time. Then when you are transferring them 
to the winter doors, you can add to the incalculable sum 
of silence and convenience rendered, a tangible saving in 
wear and tear on the doors. They save doors. 


The cost of this small Sargent Closer is most moderate 
and it is easily applied. In many modern homes it is also 
used on light interior doors that should be closed—the 
down-stairs lavatory, cellar, back stairs and refrigerator 
room doors—closing them silently and surely and keeping 
them shut. Write for descriptive folder. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


40 Water Street 


17 
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“Mediterranean — 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “‘SCYTHIA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 tons 
Sailing January 29, 1925 — 66 days 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we 
plan to feature above al! other Cruises, even 
surpassing our previous successful 
Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT— PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 

* Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, ~ 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private 
baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and ser- 
vice. (Only one sitting for meals.) i 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without {jf /! 
extra cost, returning via S. S. ‘‘Aqui- 4] 
tania,” ‘Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria” | 

or Any Cunard Line Steamer. : 


request, Early application insures choice of location. 
ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


, FRANK TOURIST CO. 2 


542 Fifth Avenue - New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco : 
(Pst, 1875) Paris Cairo London 


STUDY ** HOME 


: : Directed BY rye mm a 4 

The Anibersity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 63 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. Hh-52A Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3,1923 CHICAGO 


6th ANNUAL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


CUBA-PANAMA 
PERU - CHILE 
ACROSS THE ANDES 
ARGENTINE 


65 Days 
4, bit 


TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS 
PORTO RICO 


Two distinct Cruises in one. All the most in 
teresting countries on both sides South Amer. 
ica; and the fascinating islands of the West 
Indies on the way back. Splendid Pacific Liner 
S.S. Ebro going down —S, S. Voltaire (Lam- 
port and Holt Line) coming back. Cost from $1950 
up, includingall shore excursions. Best of every- 
thing on Land and Sea. Party limited. Write 
for booklet at once. 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 


‘Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
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Sure Remedy.—Customer—‘‘Can you | 
tell me what I can do to avoid falling hair?” F 

Manicurist—“Jump out of the way. | 
—London Mail. 


Keeping Polly Pure.—‘‘Mary—Mary! 
... Come quickly and take the parrot | 
away—the master’s lost his eollar-stud.’”’— 
Birmingham (Eng.) Gazette and Express. © 


In the Whirl.—A French woman recently 
looped the loop 212 times in just over an 
hour. It is wonderful what some women 
will do to move in high circles.—The 
Humorist (London). 


Pretty Good.—Hr—“‘How is that back 
tire on your side, Eunice?” 

Sue (looking over the side of the car)— 
“Oh, it’sallright. It’s flaton the bottom, but 
it’s round on the top.” —London Answers. 

Quaint Russian Custom.—Bricut Bor— 
“In Siberia they don’t hang a man with a 
wooden leg.” 

Innocent Boy—‘Why not?” 

Brigut Bor—“They use a rope.”’— 
The Continent (Chicago). 


Science is Wonderful.—It is declared 
that it will shortly be possible to connect a 
telephone subscriber in London with any 
one in New York. Perhaps, when that is 
done, they will see about connecting tele- 
phone subscribers in London with any one 
in London:—The Humorist (London). 


On Her Way.—-They were on their 
honeymoon trip in the mountains, and the 
bride’s mother had insisted on accompany- 
ing the otherwise happy couple. Suddenly 
the groom let out a yell. 

“Phyllis! Phyllis!” he shouted. 
mother has fallen over a eliff!”’ 

“Heavens!” screamed the young woman. 
“Ts she badly hurt?” 

“Not yet! She hasn’t 
American Legion Weekly. 


“Your 


stopt!’— The 


Good Job.—With a view to guiding the 
cook to selection of a quieter summer hat 
than she had worn the previous season, 
Mrs. Smith spoke of some violets she had 
seen in a milliner’s window. 

“They’re almost exactly like those in 
our garden, Mary,” she said. ‘You’ve 
seen those often.’’ 

“Indeed I have, mum,” returned Mary. 
“T was after waterin’ them this very 
mornin’, <Ain’t it wonderful, mum, how 
natural the Lord can make them?”— The 
Continent (Chicago). 


Chance for Information.—Paul du 
Chaillu, the one-time African explorer, per- 
formed a good Samaritan act one night in 
assisting along the street an intoxicated 
stranger. The man told him where his 
home was, and after considerable difficulty 
Du Chaillu got him to his door. The bibu- 
lous one was grateful, and wanted to know 
his helper’s name. As the explorer did not 
particularly care to give his name in full, 
he merely replied that it was Paul. 

“So it’sh-hie-Paul, ish it?” hiceuped 
the man, and then, after some moments of 
apparent thought, inquired solicitously: 

“Shay, ol’ man, did y’ever git any-hie- 
ansher to those lo-ong lettersh y’ wrote to 
th’ Ephesians?”’— Argonaut. ; 


Sure Sign.—‘Ma, has Pa been to the 
races?” OT 
“Yes. How do you know? 

“Well, my money-box won’t rattle!” 
The Humorist (London). 


The Passing Sheik.— Mi.L.inER (eager to 
sell hat)—‘‘Oh, madame, so chic!” 
Mrs. Nooricu—‘‘Sheik, huh? 
away. I don’t want none of last year’s 
stuff.”"— American Legion-W eekly. 


The Drawback.—‘‘Dishere radio,” said 
Uncle Eben, “brings in de speeches fine, 
but it ain’t no company whatever when it 
comes time foh de candidate to shake hands 
an’ kiss de chillun.”— Washington Star. 


- Good Substitutes.—_Grorap—“‘Of course, 
being back in London, I miss the cows and 
sheep and pigs and things.” 

Eruet—‘Ah, yes, but we still have each 
other, darling.”—The Humorist (London). 


Helpless.—‘‘Ah, the Americans are a 
funny lot. Once in the train an American 
got in and put his feet on my lap!” 

“What did you do?” 

“What could 1? I don’t know a word of 
American!’’— Kasper (Stockholm). 


_Polite Under Temptation—Auvunt— 
‘““And were you a very good little girl at 
ehurch this morning, Sallie?’ 

SatytreE—‘“‘Oh, yes, Aunty. A man offered 
me a big plate full of money, and I said ‘No, 
thank you.””— The American Legion Weekly. 


All on Business.—A man slipt on a 
banana-peel and executed a very funny fall, 
not being hurt, as it turned out, but having 
his dignity somewhat ruffled. When he 
recovered a moment later a friend was 
holding his hat and a number of people 
had formed a circle. 

‘What do these idlers want?” he snarled. 

“They are not idlers,” explained his 
friend soothingly. ‘“‘Here’s a doctor who 
wants to look you over, a lawyer ready to 
bring suit for you, and producer of eomie 
films who would like to sign you up.”— 
Seacoast News. 


Both Missing.—The Rey. Guy E. Ship- 
ler, editor of The Churchman, told at a 
dinner in New York a number of church 
aneedotes, 

“Late one Saturday night,” Dr. Shipler 
said, “a young divine received a wire from 
his bishop ordering him to preach the next 
morning at a certain chureh. This church 
was unknown to the young man. Never- 
theless he prepared his sermon, took the 
train, arrived and preached duly. 

“He preached from the text, ‘Without 
money and without price,’ and, to his 
astonishment and annoyance, every time 
he quoted this text—and of course he had 
to quote it pretty frequently in the ser- 
mon’s course—the entire congregation 
shook with supprest laughter, 

“Well, after the exercises were over the 
young divine asked one of the vestrymen 
the meaning of all that unseemly mirth. 

“The vestryman gave a loud guffaw and 
said; 

**Our own minister—the one whose 
pulpit you are Supplying—is named Price 
and he abseonded yesterday with a large 
sum of money.’”’— Pritsburgh Sun. 


ee ing, ts Wagnalls 
dard Dictionary is consulted as arbite, ©” N°™ 
will please bear in mind that no notice 
be taken of anonymous communications. 


q ‘E. G. A.,”” Livingston, Calif—The word bur- 
ize is characterized by the dictionary as 
oquial. 


“J. T. S.," St. Petersburg, Fla—The correct 
ing of the Amerind word is Owasse, which 
neans ‘‘bear.’’ It is sometimes used to designate 
brotherhood or clan of Indians belonging to the 
vi enominee tribe. The termis pronounced 0’wa’’se’ 
--° as in go, a as in art, and e asin prey. 
_ “G. G.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—Powwow has the 
following meanings:—(1) A medicine man; (2) the 
conjuring of a medicine man over his patient; 
) a festive celebration, dance, or feast preceding 
council, expedition, or hunt; (4) a council; 
(5) a conference. 

In certain of our Southern States, to powwow 
Means to practise witchcraft. This use is still 
common. In colloquial use the word, powwow, in 

ts political significance, connotes a prolonged 
‘discussion. The quotations given below, bearing 
yn the subject, will prove of interest: 
me [She] cussed poor Bet, with sich a powwow! ‘Ah, 


‘powwow! is that what you call the bad prayer in 
ese parts?”’ 


__Why, sure enough.’”’— John Neal, Brother 
Jonathan, iii, 387 (1825). 


S ; 

_ The Indians always abounded in marvelous 

relations, much incited by their conjurers and pow - 
ows.— Watson, His. Talesof Phila., p. 140 (1833). 

According to Chamberlain, the Massachusetts 

-pauwau, ‘“‘he uses divination,’’ meant in more 

primitive times ‘‘he dreams.” 


‘gelatine, glue.—‘J. A.,’’ Ridgefield, Conn.: (1) 
_ The word gelatine came into the English through 
the French word gélatine, from the Italian gela- 
tina, formed from the Latin gelatus, past 
participle of gelare, to congeal, from the Latin 
gelu, frost. The word glue, so spelled in English, 
is derived from the Old French glu, birdlime, 
but came from the Latin glus, glue, a form 
used by Ausonius. The word is allied to the 
_ Latin gluten, glue, and glutus, tenacious; also, 
to the Greek, gloios, mud, gum. 


(2) The phrase ‘‘P’s and Q’s”’ is rendered 
differently according to its form and the 
meaning intended. ‘‘To be P and Q”’ is to 
be of prime quality. ‘‘To mind one's P's 
and Q’s”’ is to be careful or particular as to 
one’s words or behavior, but especially to be 
careful of one’s language. 

Of the origin of these nothing is known. 
Dr. Murray says: ‘‘An cbvious suggestion is 
the difficulty which a child beginning to read 
has in distinguishing the tailed letters P and 
Q.”’ Dekker in 1602 made use of, *‘ Now thou 
art in thy pee and cue,’’ pee meaning the coat 
so called, as pea-coat for aseaman’s jacket, and 
cue for queue of hair. 

Dr. William S. Walsh in his ‘‘ Handbook 
of Literary Curiosities’’ says that ‘‘to mind 
your P’s and Q’s”’ is generally believed to 
have arisen from a former practise of inn- 
keepers who scored up against customers the 
amount of beer which they consumed but 
for which they had not paid—P standing for 
pint, and Q for quart. Charles Knight 
claims that the expression arose in the 
printing-office where the forms of the small 
Ee and q’s in Roman type proyed stumbling- 

locks to the printer’s apprentice. 

It is possible that the expression arose in 
court circles, was adopted therefrom,.and was 
variously applied bythe people. In the 
reign of Louis XIV, when wigs of enormous 
bulk were worn, and courtiers and others were 
required to make deep obeisance at all kinds 
of ceremonies, with a very low inclination of 
the body, sometimes in doing this the foot 
slipped and the wig tipped over. Therefore. 
the Master of Ceremonies invariably ad- 
monished those about to be called upon to 
make obeisance ‘“‘to mind their P’s (French 
pieds, feet) and Q’s (queues, pigtails, other- 
wise, wigs).’” 

(3) “To take French leave,’’? has been 
traced to the custom prevalent in the 18th 
century of going away from a reception with- 
out taking leave of the host and hostess; that 
is, to go away or do anything without per- 
mission or notice. Formerly, this was con- 
sidered a breach of etiquette. To-day, 
however, it is permissible to retire quietly. 
Jekyll in his ‘‘Correspondence”’ in 1775 
wrote: ‘‘French etiquettes are precise to a 
degree. I will allow that taking French leave, 
which gains ground even among us at present, 
is easy and natural, but on the contrary there 
is more formality in entering one assembly in 
France than in taking the round of all for an 
entire winter in London.’’ The idea of French 
leave was introduced that one might leave a 
company without disturbing the rest. 
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Did the railroads purchase 


Over 50,000 TONS 


of Keystone Copper Steel Sheets for use in new car con- 
struction during the first twelve weeks of this year? There 
is but one answer. It is because users are convinced that 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


isa superior product—it lasts longer, costs less, and minimizes replace- 
ments and repairs. If you require maximum service and rust-resist- 


ance—you need Keystone Copper Steel. 


Unequaled for roofing, 


siding, metal lath, culverts, tanks, flumes, and all uses to which sheet 


metal is adapted, above or below the ground. 


Keystone quality is supplied in Black and Galvanized Sheets, Formed 


Roofing and Siding Products and Roofing Tin Plates. 


leading metal merchants. Send for booket “‘The Testimony of a 


Sold by 


Decade,’ showing actual service proofs from most impartial and 
The excellence of the copper steel alloy for 
Steel Sheets and Tin Plates is a well established metallurgical fact. 
It gives a new measure of permanence to building construction. 


authoritative sources. 


Apollo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Recognized as the standard of qual- 
ity since 1884. APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Galvanized Sheets with the copper 
steel alloy base are unequaled for 
Gulverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Gutters, Cornices 
and a!l forms of exposed sheet metal 
work demanding superior rust re- 
sistance. Write for Apollo booklet. 


Roofing Tin 


High grade plates, carefully manu- 
factured in every detail—grades up 
to 40 pounds coating. Also American 
Coke and Oharcoal Bright Tin Plates. 


Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 


American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American Open Hearth Steel Sheets, 
KeystoneCopper Steel Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 
Japanning and Enameling Stock, 
Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Etc. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


——| 
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GMC Provides Economical Power 


And Speed As Well—The 
Distribution Vital Factors in Any Hauling 


Centers at 
Akron 


Epiiste GMC trucks have reduced trucking costs materially. 

*Birmingham , 

Pocky First, because the now famous GMC Two-Range Trans- 

Beauatne mission has provided greater pulling power with an 

* i e ° ° e 

"Charlotte engine of economical size, operating at a governed speed. 
eveian 

Ci i ti e e . . . . e 

Clarksburg Second, by providing speed in combination with this 

"Denver pulling ability. For speed means dollars, when profits 

Dayton are reckoned by the ton miles carried in a working day. 

Erie 

“Indianapolis These economies, coupled with the even sreater savings 

Los Angeles gained through GMC Tractor Trucks with trailers, are 

neeiat possible only with the power and speed ranges provided 

London, Eng. ~ e ° 

“Memphis by the GMC Two-Range Transmission. 


*Milwaukee 
Montreal, Quebec 
New Orleans 


*N: York 
Oe ae GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
‘Omaha. i Division of General Motors Corporation 
a 

bit o ugh PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 

ortlan 
Parkersburg In the Dominion of Canada 
poate: General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
*St. Louis 
*St. Paul 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 


==> General Motors Trucks 


Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C, 
Washington 
Winnipeg, Man. { 
* Direct 
Factory Branches 


